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THE    BATTLE    ABB1.V    ROLL. 


Estrange  I  This  name  has  always  been  stigmatized  as  an  interpolation,  on 

-und  of  the  generally  accepted  account  of  its  origin,  which — endorsed  both 

•is   to    it   a    later  "The    Fitz    Warine 

Chronicle  tells  us  that  William  I'everel  advertised  through  many  lands  a 
Tournament  to  he  held  at  his  Castle  in  the  Peak,  whereat  he  who  acquitted 
himself  best  should  have  to  wife  Melette,  Peverel's  youngest  niece,  and  with  her 

t    Whittin^'ton   in  Shropshire: — that  to  this  Tournament 
duarine  de  Metz  of  Lori  uially  the  victor),  also  Owe 

and  ten  sons  of  John  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  some  others  whose  c  seems 

more  or   less  fabu!  r  the  Tournametr  :ne  auth 

"f    the    ten    brothers    of    I>ritt;::  :ned     in 

conquered  with  the  sword  many  fair  lands,  and  he  was  called  Guy  le 
and  from  him  came  all  the  (  1  who  have  the  surna: 

Kstrar  The  story  rests  solely  uj>on  tradition,  and  in 

lonstralm  ;:rnament  ever  took  pi 

en  between   i 1^7.  , 

len  the  1 

;    unman 
•  •t   that   the  three   bin1  >m   this   | 

;o  the 
same  i  :ld   not   1.  '  —  /£/,/. 

Duke  of  Brittany  is  u unknoi  '  \ViMi:.  oheirs 

1  "  neither  <>; 

i 
•riling  to  thi- 

I    think    the 

1  hike     I  i 

II. 


2  fi    ./A/*'/-}'  A 

who  witnesses  two  grants  to  the  Norfolk  Priory  of  Castle  Acre,  one  by   R- 
>chal  to    the  second  William    cle    \\\nrenne,   Karl  of  Si: 

(1089-1135):  and  the  other  by  Alan  Fit/  Flaald  and  Adeline  his  wife,  the 
known  ancestors  of  Fit/  Alan,  eirly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Another  deed, 
ntly  brought  to  light  in  the  Castle- Acre  chartulary,  proves  him  to  have  been 
the  father  of  John  Le  Strange,  who  in  1165  held  a  knight's  fee  in  the  Norfolk 
barony  of  these  same  Fitz  Alans,  and  was  the  elder  of  the  four  brothers  of 
which,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  family  was  composed.  Most 
probably  they  were  of  Breton  lineage. 

:t   the   tenure  of   a    single   Norfolk    fee    by   Roland  Le  Strange 

ninrant.  and  it  is  not  for  any  paternal  ancestry  of  the  Stranges  that  we 

must  look,  if  we  wish  to  account  for  their  great  ascendency.     As  a  race  they 

aished   for   their   abilities   in   field   and   in   council.      They   were 

nguished  yet  more  for  the  most  steadfast  loyalty.     The  feoffments  of  Henry 

;>ress  and  William  Fitz  Alan  I.  were  tributes  to    men  of  ascerta 
ability.     For   three    long-lived  and  successive  generations,   the  beads   of  this 
se  were  indefinitely  trusted  by  contemporary  Kings.     For  the  same  period  no 
Le  Strange  ever  betrayed  such  trust,  or  was  suspected  of  betraying  it." — Ibid. 

The  wife  of  Roland  Extraneus,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  I  A  in, 

or  de  Hunstanton,  by  Helewise  de  Plaiz,  had  two  brothers  who  neither  of  them 
left  ,d  thus  Hunstmton  and  their  other  Norfolk  manors  ^five  knight's 

fees  in  all)  devolved  on  her  eldest  son  John.     She  had  three  other  sons,  Hamon, 
Guy,  and   Ralph,  who  were  all — as  well  as  John — enfeoffed  in  Shropshire   by 
.ry  II.  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.      Guy  r  ion, 

Cheswardine  ;  John,  Ness  (now  Great   Ness);  and   Ralph,  Little  Ercall.     Hut 
John's  was  the  only  line  that  outlasted  the  century.     (  riff  of  Shropshire 

for  fifteen  years  under  Henry  II.,  left  one  son  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in 
1195  ;  Hamo  had  died  s.  p.  in  1160,  and  been  su  by  John  as  tenant  in 

chief  at  Cheswardine  ;  and   Ralph  survived  his  only  son    Ronald,    and  « 
in  1194. 

John,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  two  great  baronial  families  that  bore  the 

D  John  I,  .  irho   followed  earh  other  in  1: 

suc<  a  chiefs  of  a  house  "remarkable  for  lor. 

ifastness."     They  ha.;  k  at  Cheswardine;  but  the  head  of 

r  Honour  frontier  fortress  of  Knockyn,  traditionally  said  to  have  i 

founded  by  Guy  the  Viscount.     Round  this,  their  principal  stro:  "  the 

nges  gradually  amassed  an  extent  of  territory  :-:nidable 

:id  constituted  the  Chatelleny  or  i 

They  were  enterprising  and  en  M  n  her.    John  II., 

who  died  in  1237,  an  old  man  of  more  than  eighty,  had  spent  fully  fir  '  bis 

•  f  the  dut;  .     ired 

him,  and 


faithful  liegeman  to  th  :  Unry  III.  acknowledged  his  "  g: 

nd  losses,"  by  the  remission  of  some  arrears  due  to  the 

Crown.     John    III.   v.  d  with  even  wider  authority.     In   1232  he  \ 

Constable  of  the  thr«  i  of  Sim  rth, 

with  "  the  greater  trust  or  custody  of  the  counties  of  S  Stafford  :  "  and  in 

j  had  the  further  charge  of  the  castle  and  county  of  Chester  conferred  upon 

him  by  a  patent,  "equivalent,"  says  Eyton,  "to  appointing  him  to  the  high  office 

of  Justiciar  of  Cru  Ie  was  in  arms  against  the  Welsh  even  in  advanced 

ummoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron  in  1260,  and  stood  fist  to  the  Crown 

throughout  the  brunt  of  the  Barons'  War.     His  younger  son  Hamo  was  equally 

and  zealously  loyal ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  elder,  John  IV., 

from  the   honoured   traditions   of  his  house,  and  join   Simon   de 

•.fort.     I  Hiring  the  brief  supremacy  of  the  barons,  this  younger  John  held  his 

father's  office  of  Constable  miery.  but  "  had  small  joy  of  his  possession. 

In  a  midnight  man  h  through   Kari,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Welsh,  and  I 

hundred    of  his    men    slain."     He   was  not,  with    the    other  insurgent  barons, 

>   compound    for   his   estate   after   the    battle   of   Kvesham,    1 
ly  shielded    from   punishment    by  the  name    he  bore,"   but    peaceably 

•her  as  second  Lord  Strange  of  Knockyn  in  1269.      li 

materially  to  his  influence  and  possessions  by  his  marriage  with  Joan  de  Somery, 
Jiter  of  1  \,  and  Nichol  nd  coheir  of  Hugh  de 

:ndcl  of  his  line;  and  John  V.,  following  hi-^ 

:dy  child  of   Rngc-r    PT'.ivill   of 
:one  of  his  successors  >  the 

in  the  county  that  had  been  he'. 
not  slacl. 

John  VIII., 

heir  of  John  VII.,  with  whom   i  •    line  of  <  'osed  in 

!ohun  of  Pur. 

Le 

' 

of  her  i. 

v   of 
v  of  that 
age, 
i  of  the  fifth  1 

i  i  mo 
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went  with  Robert  to  the  Crusade  of  1270,  in  the  train  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
died  in  Palestine.  "  The  elder  brother,"  says  Eyton,  "  perished  in  the  expedition  ; 
the  younger  barely  survived  it.''  Hamo  left  no  children,  and  Kllesmere  passed, 
by  Royal  grant,  to  the  next  brother,  Sir  Roger,  summoned  to  parliament  as 

:inus  de  Ellesmere  in  1294;  but  he,  too,  was  without  an  heir,  and  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown  on  his  death  in  131 1. 

Robert,  the  List  born  of  the  family,  had  then  been  dead  more  than  thirty-five 

.    Before  their  departure  for  the  East,  Hamo  had  enfeoffed  him  of  Wrorkwar- 

dine;   and  his  wife  was   the  heiress  of  Whitchurch,  Alianor  de  lU;m<  minster 

\VhiteChurch).  John,  the  eldest  of  their  two  sons,  commonly  known  as  I, on  I 
of  Whitchurch,  died  s.  p.  when  he  was  only  twenty-three;  and  Fulk,  the  second, 
succeeded  in  1289  to  "a  very  considerable  inheritance.  Thus,  and  by  formal 
writ  of  Parliamentary  summons,  did  Fulk  Le  Strange  become  first  IJamn  of 
Blackmere;  the  originator  of  that  noble  succession  which,  after  twice  nit-ruin^  in 
lines  greater  than  itself,  is  now  no  longer  represented  by  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard, 
but  is  in  abeyance  between  the  heirs  general  of  these  illustrious  races." — Ibid. 
The  name  of  Blackmere  was  adopted  from  the  sombre  lake  adjoining  the  manor 
house  of  Whitchurch.  The  manor  was  held  by  the  service  of  doing  duty 
as  Huntsman  to  Earl  Warren,  at  the  will  and  at  the  charges  of  the 
Earl. 

Fulk,  "distinguished  by  various  public  offices  and  honours,"  and  a  baron  by 
writ  in  1308,  was  zealously  engaged  in  all  Edward  I.'s  wars,  and  became  Lord  of 
Corfham  in  right  of  his  wife  Eleanor  Giffard,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of 
the  great  Clifford  heiress  by  the  second  husband  who  had  so  cruelly  wror 
her.  Their  son  John,  the  next  Lord,  was  one  of  the  soldier-peers  of  Edward  III., 
whose  armour  was  seldom  doffed  till  it  was  laid  aside  in  their  coffins.  Yet  he 
did  not  fall  in  battle,  but  after  a  life  spent  amid  the  din  of  conflict  and  turmoil  of 
arms,  died  peaceably  in  1349.  He  had  two  sons;  Fulk,  who  never  lived  to  be 
of  age;  and  John,  who  married  Lady  Mary  Fit/  Alan,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
last  heir-male,  John,  fifth  Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  and  of  a  daughter  named 
Ankaret  According  to  Dugdale,  the  son  again  died  a  minor  in  1375  ;  but  he 
left  a  widow  (Isabel  de  Beauchamp)  and  a  child  to  inherit  his  barony.  This 
child,  Eli/abeth  Le  Strange,  can  scarcely  h.  nine  years  old  when  she 

followed  him  to  the  grave  in  1383;  yet  she  was  already  the  wife  of  Thoma 
Moubray,  Earl  of  Nottingham ;   and  Eyton  even  seems  to  imply  that  she  left 
descendants!     On  her  death  the  succession  reverted  to  her  aunt  Ankaret,  then 
married  to  Sir   Richard  Talbot,  who  had  summons  to  parliament    in    i 
Richardo  Talbot  de  Blakemerc  Ctirr;  and  V  his  fat  In  Talbot 

a  few  year  Ms. 

Two  other  cadets  of  this  great   ho-  and 

.on,  both  sons  of  John  V.,  the  third  Baron  of  Knorkyn,  by  Maud  D'Eivill, 

v  of  Walton.     Eubolo— a  knight  banneret  who  had  seen  much  service  in  the 
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Scottish  wars— was  the  lover  of  the  frail  heiress,  Alice  de  Lacy,  Countess  of 

Lincoln,  who  is  said  to  have  been   repudiated  by  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of 

i  his  account,  and  promptly  married  him  when  she  became  a  widow, 

mud   in  her  right  the  title  of  Marl  of  Lincoln,  but  was  summoned  to 

ament  in   1326  only  as  Euboloni  le  Estrange.     Kdward  II.  had,  as  Eyton 

informs  us,  received  several  castles  and  manors  from  the  Countess  Alice  "while 

(though,   as  she  married  at  nine  years  old,  this  fact  requires 

elucidation) :  and  Kdward  III.,  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  because  Eubolo 

valued  sen-ant,"  bestowed  upon  them  a  munificent  series  of  grants  in 

1330.     These  included  the  castle  and  hundred  of  Kllesmere,  which,  when  Kubolo 

:rds,  went  to  the  head  of  the  family,  his  nephew  Roger, 

fifth  i  nge  of  Knockyn. 

10,   the  youngest  son,  was  enfeoffed  in   1311   by  his  elder  brother  of 

Hun^tanton  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  original  manors  held  by  his  ancestors,  which, 

having  been  the  cradle  of  his  race,  was  the  home  of  his  descendants  for  the 

four  hundred  and  fifty  years.     "It  is,"  says  Camden,   "the  place  where  K 

iund  resided   nearly  a.  whole  year,   endeavouring  to  get  by  heart  David's 

'ins  in  the  Saxon  language.     But  neither  is  it  to  be  omitted  on  this  account, 

that  it  has  been  t  i  the  famous  family  of  L1  Estrange,  knights,  ever  since 

the  time  ot  l-'.d.  II."     During  this  long  period,  there  is  little  to  record  of  their 

history.     Ti  1  times  appear  b*n  the  roll  of  Sheriffs,  and  married  the 

heiresses  of  Yern  md  Coke  of  Norfolk — the  latter  being  a  grand- 

:  a  baronetcy 

I.  :   ,1:1  :  :h  the  fifth  barom  r\ ,  that  this  illustrious 

.e  finally  expired  in  1760.      Armine,  his  elder  M>ter  ami  coheir.  \\  fe  of 

D  of  Snettisham  in  Norfolk,  .  in  1839, 

It   is    rctuim  :igc,  and   Ness-Strange,    two   of   their  former 

EstUteuille  :    This    n.imc,  which    is    included    in   Y  count  of  the 

md  tune  on  t'.i 

.lie  of  the   Koiiun  de    l\ou  was  in  all   \  I 
sin  i  rcnch  an  i. 

*  icholas,  grcat-grca! 

i    IV.  tie  i  .11  the  twelfth 

1   with  lu 

wa^  •  a  mmtvamc  or  de;  ii<  h 

were  tl. 
folio. 
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"  Some  ten  or  eleven  years  previous  to  the  Conquest,  he  was  governor  of  the 
Castle  of  Ambrieres,  anil  Stoutly  defended  it  a  offrey  M  irtel  until  relu 

ae  approach  of  Duke  William.     He  could  therefore  not  have  been  very  young 

—say  between  twenty  and  thirty — and  in  1066  he  would  have 

been  between  thirty  and  forty.     Of  his  exploits  at  Senlac  we  hear  nothing,  ami 

his  name  does  not  appear  in  Domesday,  so  we  are  ignorant  of  the  reward,  if  any, 

which  he  received  for  his  services.    The  latest  mention  of  him  is  by  Orderic,  who 

>rds  him  as  a  witness  to  a  confirmation  charter  of  the  Dean  of  Kvreux  to  the 
Abbey  of  Ouche  before  the  year  1089."— /.  A\  Plane  he. 

Dugdale  asserts  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinrhebrai  in 
1 1 06,  when  he  would  have  been  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  ;  but  evidently  con; 
him  with  his  son  of  the  same  name.     Of  this  second  Robert,  Order 
a  brave  and  powerful  baron,  who  was  a  strong  parti/an  of  the  Duke''  (Robert 
Court-heuse), "  and  superintended  his  troops  and  fortresses  in  the  IV  .ux." 

He  also  says  (817)  that  d'Estouteville  was  slain  fighting  against  Henry  I.  at 
Tinchebrai,  and  not,  as  other  authorities  aver,  sent  over  to  England  to  sutler  the 
doom  of  life-long  captivity.  In  either  case,  the  whole  of  his  possessions — which 
apparently  included  Roger  de  Moubray's  former  barony— were  forfeited,  and 

.ted  to  the  King's  favourite,  Nigel  de  Albini.    His  wife  i  hire 

heiress,  whose  father,  Hugh,  the  son  of  Baldric,  had  been  a  great  S.ixon  thane, 
brought  him  three  sons;  Robert  III. ;  Osmund,  who  died  at  Joppa  in  Palestine  ; 
and  Patrick  (omitted  by  Dugdale),  to  whom  he  gave  the  lordship  of  Skipwith  in 
the  East  Riding. 

Robert  III.  had  been  taken  prisoner  some  little  time  before  his  father  at  the 
storming  of  Dives  ;  but,  unlike  him,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  home  to  enjoy 
at  least  some  portion  of  his  mother's  inheritance,  for  in  1169,  when  Henry  II. 
appointed  him  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  he  held  between  seven  and  eight  knight's 
fees.  He  had  fought  valiantly  at  the  great  Northern  victory,  famous  as  the 

'./;//   btamiantii  and   in   ii;.}  was  with    Ranulph   de   (ilanville  and    Uernard 
>\  at  the  battle  before  Alnwick,  where  the  King  of  Sr-  :ier. 

Some  th:  ra  afterwards,  feeling  that  h:  .d  actu.il  position 

warranted  him  in  making  the  attempt,  he  claimed  from  Nigel  de  Albini's 
Roger  de  v,  the  barony  that  had  belonged  to  the  fir 

and  of  which   Henry  I.   had  deprived  his   father.      I  that  the  country 

generally  favoured  his  claim;  and  after  a  protracted  suit,  it  was  compromised  by 
Mowbray's  surrendering  to  him  the  Lordship  of  Kirkby  Moorside,  held  by  the 
service  of  nine  knight's  fees. 

Robert  de  Stuteville — the  name  had  been  thus  abbreviated  by  English  habit 
of  speech — was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  Church,  for  he  founded  two 
mon  rkshire,  one  at  Rossedale  and  the  other  at  Keldholme,  and 

i  two  more.      He  married;    first  to   He! 

who  was  the  mother  of  William,  his  heir,  and  <»f  two  daughters:   and  secondly 
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to  Sybil,  the  heiress  of  Philip  de  Valoines,  who  brought  him  Thorpenhow  in 
Cumberland,  and  had  one  son  named 

it,  William,  was  a  man  of  threat  power  and  account  in  the  : 
of  Coeur  de  Lion,  actively  employed  in  all  its  troubles  and  dissensions 

.1    part  with    !  .im   in   his  various   contests  with  the 

1  munificently  rewarded  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Not  o:  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumbc : 

anil  Westmorland,  with  all  the  castles  therein,  committed  to  his  trust,"  but  he 
1  a  grant  of  the  Honours  of  Knaresborough  ami  Boroughbridge, 
with  license  to  hoi  1  a  fair  and  build  a  castle  at  each  of  his  manors  of  Cotti: 

ib  in  Yorkshire.     Yet  he  was  very  far  from  being  content     Seeing 
that  he  stood  so  high  in  the  i .  -our,  he  seized  this  propitious  moment  for 

:n  to  Nigel  do  Albini's  barony,  that  had  been  set  to  rest 
and  after  "great  disputes,"  compelled  Mowbray  to  buy  him 
off  at  the  price  of  nine  more  knight's  fees,  and  a  life  rent  of  £12  a  year, 
the  two  lit;  ide  friends;"  and  shook  hands  before  the  King 

in  the  IJi>hop  of  Lincoln's  house  at  Louth.     Stuteville  died  in  1203,  1 

: .  only  survived  him  two  years,  and  was  a  minor 

time  of  his  death.    Nicholas,*  the  second,  who  succeeded,  was  "  one  of  the 
•  rthorn  barons  thai 

mmumicated  by  the  Pope.     He 

on  the  ttle  of  Lincoln,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 

famous  William  of  Pembroke,  and  had  to  pay  1000  marks  for 

forfeiting  both   Knareshoruiigh  an  abridge  to  the 

unnor, 

:i  him  only  two  daughters,  of 

:he  youn  ..  illiam   M  years 

•.did    inheritance  passed 

.'led  to  h  :  de  Wake;   but   "in  regard 

iled    her  in   her 

ode  on  a 
for  th.  mt  of   Hcsscl   to  ons  of  V> 

• 

•n,  in  her 

:  '.  througl ; 

;  h.i\c 
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mother  the  heir  of  Philip  cle  Valoines  ;  and  held  some  property  in  Cumberland. 
I  think  that  Dugdale,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  him,  must  have  skipped  a 
generation:  for  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  a  man  whose  father  was  dead  before 
1172  should  be  "within  age  and  under  tuition"  in  1205.  It  was  probably  a 
second  Eustace  who,  the  year  after  Nicholas  de  Stutevile's  death,  gave  the  King 
^1000  to  have  Cottingham  and  its  appurtenances,  but  only  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  it  for  fourteen  weeks.  He  died  in  1242;  and  his  son  Robert, 
though  "  born  and  bred  up  beyond  Sea,"  was  yet,  by  the  King's  favour,  permitted 
to  inherit,  but  appears  to  have  had  no  descendants. 

Two  younger  sons  of  Robert  II.  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Osmund,  who 
on  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  Fitz  Roger  of  Gressing  Hall,  and  had  two  sons :  i.  Robert,  seated  at 
Burton  Agnes  in  Yorkshire,  whose  three  daughters  were  his  co-heirs  :  2.  William, 
who  became  the  third  husband  of  the  great  heiress,  Margery  de  Say,  and  by 
"  courtesy  of  England  "  held  her  two  baronies  of  Burford  and  Richard's  Castle 
till  his  death  in  1259.  She  herself  had  died  long  before,  leaving  him  two  sons, 
the  youngest  of  which,  Robert,  succeeded  to  Gressing  Hall,  and  married  1 
Talbot,  a  Lincolnshire  heiress.  Their  son  John,  who  was  in  arms  against 
Henry  III.,  was  the  father  of  Robert  de  Stutevile,  whose  wife,  Eleanor  de 
Genevere  or  de  Genoure,  was  the  widow  of  Alexander  Baliol,  and  received  from 
Queen  Eleanor  (the  mother  of  Edward  I.)  a  grant  of  "  Mitford  Castle  and  divers 
lands  in  Northumberland."  He  died  in  1305,  and  the  line  ended  with  his  son 
John  in  1332.  So,  at  least,  says  Dugdale  ;  but  Thoroton,  in  his  History  </ J\ 
derives  these  three  last  Stutevilles  from  a  different  ancestor.  Henry  de  Stuteville 
— probably  another  son  of  Osmund's — who,  "about  33  Henry  II..  >  ount 

°f  j£x5  of  the  Fee  OI"  Kirkby,  which  was  parted  between  him  and  Hubert 
Fitz  Ralph."  His  son  Robert  married  Leonia  de  Rennes,  who  brought  him 
Diham,  <S:c.,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  was  the  ndfather  of  the  other 

Robert,  already  mentioned  as  the  husband  of  Eleanor  Baliol.     1  that 

John  de  Stutevile,  who  fought  at  Evesham,  held  one  moiety  of  Hubert  Fitz 
Ralph's   barony,   which   goes  far  to  prove  this  descent ;  but  the 
perplexed  and  perplexing,  and  evidently  incomplete. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  progeny  of  Patrick,  Lord  of  Skipwith,  has 
been  minutely  traced  down  to  the  present  time.  They  took  the  name  of  their 
manor,  but  migrated  from  Yorkshire  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when  Sir  William 
de  Skipwith  married  Alice  Thorpe,  who  brought  him  in  Lincoln- 

shire. They  then  settled  in  the  latter  county,  and  were  subdivided  into  various 
branches,  for  I  find  mention  of  the  Skipwiths  of  I  ,viths  of 

urgh,  the  Skipwiths  of  Calthorpe,  and  the  Skipwiths  of  Grantham  and  of 
.eringham   (who  received    a  baronetcy  that  expired  in   1756).  the 

\viths  of  Snore  in  Norfolk,  \-c.     The  parent  stock  from  whence  they  sprung 
continued   for  in.  <  >  \ewbold 
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Hall.      I  several  sheriffs  to  Lincolnshire,  and  two  judges — father  and 

•ich  ;  one  und<  :  III.,  the  other  under  his  successor. 

."  says  an  old  writer,  speaking  of  the  latter,  "  now  worn  by 

•  rst  introduced  from  the  initial  letters  of  Sane/us  Simon  SimJ>liaus>  an 
rrupted  justicier  in  the  primitive  times,  well  suited  this  Sir  William  Skipwith, 

who  died  full   of  honour."     In   1670  Fulwar  Skipwith   of  Newbold  Hall 
i  baronet  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  direct  line  ended  with  Sir  Thoma 
1790.     But  a  representative  remains,  descended  from  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
William,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  18  Henry  VIIL,  whose  grandson  Henry 

>twould  Hall  in  Leicestershire,  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  1622. 
.  the  third  baronet,  emigrated  to  America  during  Cromwell's  usurpation  ; 
and  the  family  remained  for  five  generations  in  Virginia,  where  the  grandfather 
ofthepr  1'ey ton  was  born. 

The  house  of  Estouteville  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  Normandy,  and  flourished 
in  the  Pays  de  Caux  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.     "Le  Sieur  Louis 
is  the  captain  of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  gallant  gentle- 
men that  defended  I  'iel  against  th<  I  in  1423. 

Bngaine  I    from   Kngen  or  Ingen,  near  Boulogne  :    a  baronial  name,  that 

travelled  down  to  our  own  times  under  an  English  disguise  as  Ingham. 

places  in  England,"  says  Morant,  "named  Gaynes,  Engaines, 

St  Neots  in    Huntingdonshire  :  another  at 

•nbridgeshire  :"  two,  I  may  add,  in  Essex,  Colne-Engaine  and 

Six  John  Engaine  in  1271  by  the  service  of  keeping  the  King's 

;  and  one  in  Herefordshire,  Aston  Engen,  now  ^ham.     The 

•f  the  family  was,  howc  elai  (Shenley)  in  i  .ire, 

ie  in  1080,  witi 
Another    Richard,   :  nt,   Baron    of    Blatlu: 

;>(T  Niger  as  the  tenant  of  Paganus  de 
.  and  held  Pytchley  by  the  sergeantry  of  destroying  all  "woi 

:nin,   in   the   «  Kutland, 

nd    Hu  •     He  was    the  founder  of 

liter  of  the  Earl  of  Sara  de  Vere,  by 

in   isoS,  two  sons,  both  of  wh, 

died  single  i: 

i  nee 

•  cession  at  a  rich  wife.  Rose,  one  of  the  three 

i  Honour  of  M  was  the 

fat:.  m,  and  John.     \  ang ;  Henry,  who 

•    I  .  when  one  William  w.xs 

^or  had  1>  irnl 

iv  hunt   ti 

' 
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succeeded  him  in  1244,  and  fought  on  the  barons'  side  at  Evesham,  was  never 
married ;  William  had  no  children  ;  and  thus  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  on 
John.  John's  successor  and  namesake  was  summoned  to  Parliament  from  1299 
to  1321,  but  again  had  no  heir,  and  was  followed  in  1322  by  his  brother 
.  who  died  two  months  after  him,  leaving  two  sons.  The  elder, 
according  to  the  strange  fatality  that  persistently  attended  the  first-born  of  this 
house,  a,  !  without  posterity.  The  second,  another  John,  seated  at 

Dyllington  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1342,  and  the  father  of 
the  two  last  male  heirs  that  bore  the  name,  John  and  Thomas.  Both  died  s.  p., 
John  in  his  life-time,  and  Thomas,  second  Lord  Kngaine,  in  1367.  His  great 
estates,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Northants,  Buckingham,  Rutland, 
Oxon,  Leicester,  and  Bedford,  fell  to  their  three  sisters,  Joyce  de  Goldington, 
Elizabeth  de  Pabenham,  and  Mary  Bernak. 

In  addition  to  this  baronial  house,  there  were  other  families  of  the  name. 
Ansfrid  de  Cormeilles,  who  held  Aston  in  Herefordshire  in  loS 
there  by  the  Engaines,  or  Inghams,  who  continued  in  possession  till  the  latter 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century.     William  de  Inghavn  presented  to  the  rectory 
in  1306;  and  his  son  Simon,  who  adopted  the  name  of  his  manor,  was  the  father 
of  Thomas,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1351.     With  Thomas's  son  Roger  the 
line  was  brought  to  a  close. — DuncomUs  Herefordshire.     In  Cumberland  Ralph 
de  Engayne  obtained  the  manor  of  Isal  from  Alan,  the  son  of  Karl  Waltl. 
and  married  a  great  heiress,  Ibria  de  Estrivers  (see  'J  who  brought  him 

the  barony  of  Burgh-upon-Sands,  and  the  hereditary  Forestership  of  Cumberland. 
Both  passed  to  his  only  child  Ada,  who  had  two  husban..  :non  de 

Morville,  and  Lord  Vaux  of  Gillesland.  Sir  Simon,  we  are  told,  WAS  well 
stricken  in  years  when  he  married  her;  and  Ada's  wanton  fancy  st:  one 

of  his  squires,  a  comely  Saxon  youth,  named  Lyulph.     But  Lyulph,  like  another 
Joseph,  was  a  loyal  servant,  deaf  to  the  blandishments  of  his  amorous  mistr 
and  Ada,  infuriated  at  finding  herself  scorned  and  reject  rt  of 

Potiphar's  wife,  and  charged  him  with  attempting  the  very  crime  she  had  vainly 
solicited  him  to  commit.  Her  husband,  as  credulous  as  Potiphar,  implicitly 
believed  her  story;  but  here  the  analogy  ends,  for  the  Christian  knight  pr< 
far  crueller  than  his  heathen  prototype  had  been.  Not  content  with  a  mere 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  he  ordered  the  unhappy  squire  to  be  thrown  into  a 
M  leadful  of  scalding  water,"  and  actually  boiled  alive.  Hutchinson,  who  retails 
this  shocking  story,  bids  us,  h  remember,  in  justi-  syne 

and  her  old  husband,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  a  monkish  chronicler,  who  would 
assuredly  endeavour  to  blacken  their  d  .for  no  better  tiian  that 

they  were  the  parents  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville,  abominated  by  the  Church 
the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Beckett  (s  .'/«•). 

The  name  of  Kngayne  had  not  died  out  with  .:her  ;  for  his  grar. 

'i  granted  to  Gilbert  d  .ally  a  kinsman — the  manor  of 


ESTKIELS,  for   ESCKIOLS,   or   CRIOL.  \  \ 

Clifton  in  Westmorland,  where  his  posterity  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  r   of    the    last    male    heir,  another   Gilbert,   married    William    de 

s   became    Inghams  in    Herefordshire,   they   had   no 

ith  the  Norfolk  family  of  that  name,  which  also  attained  baronial 
rank.     Their  arm  ntirely   different.     The  .s  bore  Gules  a  fe 

inden'  rross-crosslets,  four  in  chief  and  three  in  base  Or. 

Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia^  states   that  *'  Uerengarius  iV  .a  noble 

is  one  of  the  followers  of  I  ;d,  to  whom  1.  nds 

otland  after  his  accession  to  the  throne."     Berengarius  was  a  benefactor  of 

Estriels  :  mis-spelt ;  it  should  be,  as  it  is  in  I  )uchesne's  copy,  Escriols,  or 
Criol — a  name  that  appears  again  on  the  Roll  in  -,1  form  of  Ki: 

"  It  from  Robert,  Count  <  .ose  younger  son  Robert  obtained 

from  him  Criol,  or  Crieul,  near  Ku.     He  had  been  previously  in  possession  of 

by  one  of  his  charters  to  the  Abbey  of  T  report  (Gall.  Cl 
xi.  <•<»].    •  .)" — The  Norman  In   Domesday  it 

us  Cruel"  held   Ksseborne  (Ashburnham)  in  \  his  kinsman  the 

hen  governed  the  Rape  of  i  .  and  I  think  there  ran  be 

no  reasonable  doubt  t!  :or  of  the  Ashburnhams.     I.ut  : 

'.    plaine 

Fu!  ve  to 

;)ily  of  stupe:  -.liquitie.      Ti. 

anno   io6(>,  when   William  Duke  oi    N 
.  to  whom  King  Harol  ;  emble  the/^ 

to  i  .  an 

honorable  11 

'y  in  the 
hath  equalled  the  Antiquity  tlu 

.inly  no  i 

•min^  either.      In  pv.int  of  f.u  t,  this 
authority    ot  Thynne.    one   oi 

.burnhaiii. 

inly 
'.ike  of  N 

«  the  whole  kingdom,"  Mirn. : 

the  Cot 

ison  Regi:  s  in 

na;  :dus, 
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and  not  Bertram,*  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  posterity  of  Robert 
de  Cruel  were  ever  dispossessed.     According  to  the  common  practice  of  those 

\  they  styled  themselves  De  Ashburnham,  bearing  their  paternal  name 
conjointly  during  five  or  six  generations.  Thus  it  seems  evident  that  Reginald 
de  Ashburnham,  who  bestowed  some  lands  and  two  salt-works  on  the  monks  of 
La  Bataille,  and  his  son  Stephen,  who  confirmed  the  gift,  and  sold  lands,  as 
"Steven  de  Cuell"  to  Robertsbridge  Abbey  (Mon.  i.  916),  were  in  reality  of 
the  Norman  race  that  received  Ashburnham  at  the  Conquest.  Their  beautiful 
domain  has  been  transmitted  by  direct  male  descent  to  the  present  Karl 
Ashburnham,  who  are  probably — though  far  from  admitting  the  fact  themselves 
— the  last  remaining  representatives  of  this  great  baronial  house. 

Its  chief  seat  was  in  Kent,  where,  as  Leland  tells  us,  "  Creal  was  a  Man  of 
very  faire  Land,  ontylle  it  felle  to  be  devydid. 

"Sum  say  Folchestone  Parke  was  his,  and  then  it  cam  to  the  Clintons. 
Costinghaungre  was  Creal's  Lordship,  of  sum  now  corruptely  caullid  Westen- 
hanger.  .  . 

"  Certen  of  the  Crealles  were  honorably  biried  at  S.  Radegund. 

"  Creaulles  were  greate  Benefactors  to  Houses  of  Religion  in  Est  Kent,  as 
appereth  by  their  Armes  in  many  Glase-Windois. 

lie  name  of  Finiox  thus  cam  ynto  Kent  about  King  Edwarde  TI.  I  ' 
One  Creaulle  was  a  Prisoner  in  Bologne  in  Fraunce,  and  much  desiring  to 
be  at  Liberte  made  his  Keper  to  be  his  Frend,  promysing  hym  Landes  in 
Kent  if  he  wold  help  to  deliver  him.  Whereapon  they  both  toke  secrete 
Passage  and  cam  to  Kent,  and  Creal  performed  his  Promise  :  so  that  after  his 
Keper  or  Porter  apon  the  cause  was  namid  Finiox." 

This  is  one  of  the  families  belonging  to  East  Kent  of  which  Mr.  Planche 
remarks  that  we  hear  much,  and  know  but  little,  "  although  their  ancient  coats 
are  still  to  be  seen  quartered  in  so  many  atchievements,  and  studding  the  roof  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral."  The  first  mentioned  is  John  de  Criol,  who  in  1194  gave 
the  church  of  Sarres  inThanet  to  Ledes  Priory,  and  was  the  father  of  four  sons, 
Bertram,  Simon,  William,  and  Nicholas.  Of  the  three  younger  we  know  no 
more  than  that  Nicholas  married  a  Clifford,  and  left  three  co-lh  hut 

Bertram,  the  heir,  was  a  man  of  note  and  importance,  styled,   from  his   1 
possessions  in  the  county,  the  Great  Lord  of  Kent.     "  Some  misdemeanour 
seems)  this  Bertram  had  committed,  for  which  in  15   Hen.   III.  he  w.i>  com- 
manded to  quit  the  Countrey ;  nevertheless,  by  the  mediation  of  friend 

c  to  stay,  upon  condition  he  should  not  come  to  Court;  and  the  next  j 
following  he  obtain'd  so  much  credit  with  the  Kim;,  that  he  was  then  constituted 
Sheriff  of  Kent,  in  which  trust  he  continued  until  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 

*  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  Francis  Thynnc  selected  for  1.  hero  the  very 

un-S.i.\on  name  of  Bertram,  which  happened  to  be  an  hereditary  one  in  the  hou 
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23  I  Ion.   III."— Du^Jah:     lie  was  also  ShcrifT  of  Essex  and  Herts,  with  the 

custody  of  two  royal  castles,  Dover  and  Rochester,  and  left  three  sons,  John, 

1  Nicholas  (of  whom  presently).     John,  whose  wife  brought  him  the 

manor  of  Estwell,  had  a  writ  of  military  summons  to  oppose  the  Wel>h  under 

ilyn  in  1256,  and  died  in  1262.     He,  again,  had  four  sons.     The  eldest, 

I   splendidly   matched    with    Alianor,    one   of  the   four 

\o  de  Crevecoeur  ami  Maud  d'Avranches,  the  great  heiress  of 

tone,  who  was  dowered  with  half  the  hundred  of  Folkestone  and  half  the 

manor  of  Hythe.     He  forfeited  his  lands  by  joining  Simon  de  Montfort,  but 

le  his  composition"  on  the  accession  01  :  I.     He  died  in  1308, 

>  sons,  John  and  Bertram,*  who  successively  died  s.  p.,  and  a  daughter 

:o  Sir  Richard  de  Rokesley,  whose  children  eventually  d. 
inheritance.     One  married  Sir  William  Baude,  the  other 
mil  and   Thomas   de   Poynings,    but  had   a   son   only   by   her  second 
i  ml. 

Nicholas,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Great  Lord  of  Kent  (according  to  Planche*, 
for  ])  him  before  his  brother),  received,  like  him,  a  summons  to 

serve  against  the  Welsh  in   1256,  an-:  n  later  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 

Kent,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  that  time  charged  with  the  whole 
maritime  defence  of  the  realm.     He  was  likewise  Constable  of  Rochester.     He 
1  the  widow  of  Sir  Henry  de  Sandwich,  Joan,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  de  Auberville,  in  whose  right  she  was  Lady  of  Westenhanger ;  and  their 

iwanl  I.  in  his  foreign  wars,  was  summoned  to 

Parliament  in  1296.     But  this  summo  ited  to  his  descendants, 

though  they  contim:  •  more  generations.     The  next  heir,  Nicholas  III., 

\dmiral  of  the    Fleet   :  from  the  Thames  mouth  southwards,  and 

"imp!  -iit  the  landing  of  Queen  Isabel  and  her  son 

a  the   We>tern  (' 

.  iriell(for  so  the  i  1  now  become  written), 

i  the  House  <  M  He  was  made  a 

ut  was  i.  lied,  and  was  beru 

in  14'*:  IV..  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  fatal 

of  St.  '  —I'lam i;  only  chi.  :ned  Sir  John  Fogg  of 

on. 

Cr«  which  hid  been  granted  to  the  first  Bertram  de 

III.  in  i  >ough  now 

rty  of  the  Ihikc  of  Rutland,  and  the  scene  of  an  annual 

main  line, 
and  amon  was  prol  ;th  to 

called  a  J'..  grcyhoui  .  Gasc 
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the  "  Man  of  Ross."  Their  descent  is  traced  from  their  first  settlement  in  the 
county  in  1 2<>5  ;  and  the  name,  then  spelt  Crull,  or  Cryll,  gradually  merged  into 
Kyrle.  They  bore  one  of  the  chevrons  of  the  Criols  (though  in  a  change-1  tinc- 
ture, and  with  the  addition  of  three  fleurs-de-lis),  and  u  1  at  Wulford 
Court,  from  whence  Robert  Kyrle,  "a  stony-hearted  rebel, "  who  was  a  raj. tain 
of  Cromwell's  troopers,  is  said  to  have  bombarded  Goodrich  Castle  during  the 
:  War.  Pope's  hero,  John  Kyrle,  was  the  nephew  of  this  Robert's  father, 
James,  High  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire  (married  to  a  niece  of  John  Hum] Men's), 
and  himself  the  son  of  a  younger  brother,  who  left  him  only  a  narrow  income  : 

"  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possest — 500  pounds  a 

Yet,  by  thrift  and  self-denial,  he  found  means  to  be  munificent  in  good  works, 
and  to  accomplish,  in  his  87  years  of  life — for  "  he  had  his  hour  measured  him 
by  a  large  glass" — all  that  needed  to  be  done  in  his  native  pla«v.  I  low  much 
this  was — how  far  beyond  what  seemed  possible  even  to  his  "  boundless  charity  ;1 
is  a  never-ending  marvel,  and  brings  home  to  us  all  a  lesson  we  should  do  well 
to  learn.* 

"  Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow? 

Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 

]>ut  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
,!th  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  >hady  n 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  rep 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise? 

'The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  re 

I'.dinld  the  market-place  with  poor  o> 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  st 

Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the 

Him  portioned  maids,  apprcntic'd  orphans  bl 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who 

Is  any  siek  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relk 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  ma',. 


*  Since   writing   the   above,   I   have  met  with  the  following  passage    in   one  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  letu  < ,  :  "V,  , re  willingly  told  and  willingly  lu-.ird.     The  truth 

is,  that    Kirle  was  a  man    of  known   i:  :ul    active    bei.  .    by    whose 

solicitations   the   wealthy    were  to    pay   contributions   to    his   charitable 

schemes  ;    this    influence   he   obtained   1  implc  of  liberality.  to   the 

utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This 
account  Mr.  Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  I  have  preserved  it 
that  the  praise  of  a  good  man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  more  solid/' 
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Is  there  a  variance  ?     Enter  but  his  door, 

the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 

I  with  curses  fled  the  \i. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  r, 

This  noble-hearted  man  d;ed  i- 

Court,  the  family  seat,  had  passed  away  to  the  Gwyllyms  through  a 
.-liter  of  the  re'  in  the  previous  century.     A  younger  brother,  of 

e  in  the  same  county,  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.,  but  the 
line  :  mdson  in  1679. 

Esturny;  for  L'Kstourmi,  the  true  version  of  the  name,  as  given  on  the 
l>ives  Roll;  without  any  doubt  a  sobriquet ,  and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  to  me. 

d  the  first  letter  was  often  dropped,  and  it 
Sturmy,  Sturmid  (as  in  Domesday),  Stormey,  Sturmer,  Sturm 
while   in    Normandy   it   has   survived   to   the   present  day  as  Etourmy.     Jean 
:ourmi,  a  younger  brother  of  the  two  companions-in-arms  of  the  Conqueror, 
;  at  home;  and  became  the  ancestor  of  "a  family  that  from  the 
;iote  antiquity  held  a  high  rank  among  the  nobles  of  the  province." 
•if.     In  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  Seigneurs  de 
i  ofjoinville.     They  1 

sun  couch'e  de  mime.     Nothing  can  well  be  more  unlike  the 

Argent ,  three  demi-lions  rampant  G 

the  Conquer.  :   and   R 

:n  1086  ;  leld  of  t; 

.    Wilts,  and  Surrey.      (\>v. 

Wil  anors.      His 

nts  cont.  r  a  long  .  n  of  gent  in  fee  of 

.;ie  of  King  II 

Second  i  :dians  of  the  Forest  of 

is  of  great  of  good  L  1  for 

a  k: 

••  bignesse  and  tip; 

>genitors.*      I 

his 
i.iily 

:n.      In    1206    IU  : 

break  up 

Cul<  nry  was  summoiu 

the  pri-. 
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Hampshire.  A  third  Henry,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Wilts  in  1362,  and  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  John  de  L'Ortie  of  Axford,  was  the  father 
of  the  last  of  the  line,  Sir  William  Esturmy  of  Chedham  and  Wolfs  Hall,  living 
temp.  Richard  II.  His  only  daughter  Maud  married  Roger  Seymour,  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the  great  domain  of  the  Esturmies  thus 
accrued.  His  descendants,  transplanted  into  Wiltshire  from  their  distant  home 
on  the  Welsh  border,  held  it  close  upon  three  hundred  years.  At  length,  on  the 
death  of  William,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  unmarried  in  1671  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty,  it  passed  to  his  only  surviving  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bruce,  second  Earl  of  Aylesbury  and  third  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  died  in  childbed  in  1696,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  left 
no  heir-male,  and  at  his  death  in  1747  the  estates  devolved  on  the  youngest  son 
of  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Cardigan,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 
When  the  second  Earl  received  a  Marquessate  in  1821,  he  took  the  title  of 
Viscount  Savemake,  from  the  magnificent  forest  over  which  the  Esturmies  had 
so  long  held  sway. 

The  family  was  represented  in  many  other  parts  of  England — in  th< 
Counties,  in  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  Shropshire,  "the 
first  of  this  race,"  says  Eyton,  "that  occurs  to  my  notice  is  Hugh  Esturmi, 
amerced  five  marks  in  1176  for  trespass  in  the  Forests  of  Worcestershire."  This 
Hugh  Esturmi  came  from  Sussex,  where  his  father  exchanged  some  land  near 
Chichester  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  and  Hugh  himself  received  from  the  same 
Earl — William  de  Albini,  the  first  of  the  name — a  grant  of  half  a  knight's  fee  in 
Offham. — v.  Dallaway's  Sussex.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  family  in 
Sussex,  and  their  connection  with  Shropshire  had  ceased  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Stanford-Sturmy  and  Sutton-Sturmy  bear  their  name  in 
Worcestershire.  "  We  find  in  the  old  White  Book  of  the  Bishopric,  Williclmus 
Esturmy  tenet  Rushoke  dt  dono  domini  Regis.  They  continued  in  j  n  in 

the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  when  Geoffrey  Sturmy  held  it  of  the  barony  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  and  it  belonged  to  many  lords  of  that  name.  Laurence  Sturmy  is 
reported  in  the  Exchequer  to  have  had  it  28  Ed.  I.  ;  it  then  descended  to  Harry 
Sturmy,  and  20  Ed.  HI.  to  Henry  Sturmy  his  heir.  Sutton-Sturmy  was  in  early 
ages  the  habitation  of  that  Sturmy  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  buried  in  Tenbury  church.  This  memorable 
name  of  Sturmy  ended  in  Rushoke  7  Hen.  VI.,  and  the  lands  were  dispersed 
among  the  general  heirs  of  Henry  Sturmy." — Nastis  //  liert 

Sturmy  was  knight  of  the  shire  in  1309  and  1315;  and  summoned  foi 
against  the  Scots  in  1322. 

The  Yorkshire  Esturmies  (there,  again,  abbreviated  to  Sturmy)  wen 
nionby,  in  Cleveland,  for  four  generations;  their  heiress  married  a 
son  of  Sir    Robert    Constable  of  Flamboro  '  rchinJ.       William 

Sturmy,  in  1316,  was  joint  Lord  of  Worsall.  I    <  -  '  v.  and  Skutterskelfe  in  York- 
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shire.  —  /  Vritt*     At    the  and   in   the  same 

of  Stratton  and  T  ion, 

an.!  :id  Walter  Sturmy,  joint  Lord  of  Surlingham.    Rockwell,  and 

;  both  in  Norfolk.     John  was  Admiral  of  the  Fleet   in  1325.     Robert 

ration  by  grant  from  the  Malh  and  gave  his 

1  anor,  of  which  his  son  was  Lord  in    1262. 

Anne  Sturmer,  married  Ralph  Drury  in  the  time  of 

!  V. "     />'.:  w// //'.$•  Norfolk.     Another  contemporary  family  • 

HI!  in  Suffolk:  of  whom  Sir  William  Esturmy  was  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 

and  Suffolk  from  1210  to   1214.     "In    1254  his  grandson  held  the  manor  of 

out  1367  the  last  Sir  William  Kxturmy  died,  leaving  one  daughter 

>narried  to  William  Clement  of  Stow." — Hrflin&i :'<>/•///',  <>/ Stow- 

ina> 

found  in  Somersetshire  in  1669;  and  certainly  existed  for  100 

•er   that;    for    it    is    inscribed   on    a    pyramid  of  variegated   marble    in 

'  'hurch,  which  bears  the  three  demi-lions  that  appertained  to  it,  and 

Ferrerers :  for  I  -'errors :  see  page  25. 

Foltlile  ;  from  Folleville.  in  Picardy.  y-Folville  and  the 

(now  de;  I)  hamlet  of  Newbolt  Foh  ille  in  r  names 

this  family,  whom  we   find  seated  at  A->iiby  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.      From 
Kul\ 

.lliam,  w:  ,\ith  the   revolted  1  :id  whose 

s  one  of  those  who,  after  th  led 

:nst  the  King  in    1265;  not  all  which   he 

•  und  for  b  -   the    Ki:  ion."     '1 

I  knights  .  iring  the  ,  II. 

In   i  th  two  of  his  brothers,  having  been  threa: 

»ne  of  the   justices  itinerant,  they  took  the  law  into  t 
hands,  and  barbarously  murdered  the  ju<: 

amenta] 

lurch."      .\ /,•/;./*.     lU-aj-pears  t,»  h.i\,  !  no  punishnu 

wit1 

>ir  John. 
c-hildK-s  . 

Of   ! 

«)i  the  good  Duke  of  I 

' 

• 

( 
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John  of  Gaunt,  and  married  to  John  do  Wood  ford,  and  Alice,  the  wife  of 
Kdnuind  Kinvile  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Christopher,  the  third,  also  died  before  his 
time,  leaving  an  only  child,  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  John  IJrowe,  a  knight  of 
Cheshire  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  Sir  Matthew,  the  \ 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Leicester  31  Kd.  III.,  was  never  married.  "After  the 
of  Sir  Christopher,  his  widow  Margaret"  (her  maiden  name  is  omitted) 

-  in  household  with  Sir  John  her  husband's  brother,  and  was  mickel 
cherished  with  him,  and  was  with  him  when  he  died  ;  and  there  she  imagined 
false  deeds  and  let  write  them,  and  :  them  with  his  hand  when  he- 

dead,  for  she  had  the  seal  of  his  arms,  and  all  his  deeds  and  evidences  tint 
belonged  to  all  the  lordships  that  Folville  were  ever  enhcryte  in   Kngland.'*     It 

of  course  for  her  own  daughter  that  she  schemed  to  obtain  the  inheritance 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  her  niece  Mabel  de  Woodford  ;  and  her  son-in-law 
Sir  John  Browe  maintained  the  "false  feoffment"  she  had  made  with  such 
fraud  and  subtilty  that  "therefore,"  continues  the  family  chronicler,  "I  verily 
suppose  that  she  be  in  Hell.  Nevertheless,  she  made  confession,  ere  she  died,  to 
the  Abbot  of  Croxton,  kneeling  on  both  her  knees,  asking  mercy  and  fu; 
of  all  the  wrongs  and  disherison,  that  lay  on  her."  These  Folvilles  bore 
Party  per  fesse  Argent  and  Or  a  cross  moline  Gules. 

Fitz  Water.     Robert  Fitz  Walter  was  a  subtenant  in  Bucks  in   1086  : 
and    Ralph    Fitz     Walter    held    in    Leicestershire.      "As    to    these    Fit, 
says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  (there  are  twenty-nine  of  them  on  the  Roll) :  "  it 
is  true  William   fil.  Alan,  &c.,  occur  in  Domesday  Book,  but  by  no  mean 
exclusive   or  hereditary  appropriations.      Fitz   Walter    seems    to     have    1 
appropriated    exclusively    by    Robert    Fitz    Walter,    a     great     Baron     temp. 
King   John,    and  great  grandson   of  Richard  de  Tollbridge,  fifth  son    of  the 
Karl  of  Clare,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  granted  one  hundred  and  seventy 

hips. 

Fitz  Marmaduke.     John  Fitz  Marmaduke  was  one  of  the  bravest  knights 
at  the  siege  of  Carlaverock — 

"  Ke  tuit  prisoicnt,  prince  c  due, 
E  autrc  ke  li  conoisscm." 

bon  Bertram  de  Monboucher  "  led  the  first  assault  on  the  castle — a  castle 
so  placed   and   defended   that  it  "  did  not  fear  siege;  "next  came   (lerar.: 
'.rouville,  "  Bachelier  legier  e  joli :"  and  after  him 

"  Lors  vint  Ic  chastcl  assaillir 
Li    Fix.   Mermcncluc  a  banicrc, 
O  um  graunt  route  c  plen: 
Do  bons  bachcliers  esl< 


I 

They  won  tl  rd  to  the  nk  of  the  fosse,  amid  a  sto; 

:id  stones  showered  from  the  battlements  :  and  when  ti. 

"  Li  tiz  Mermenduc  eel  affaire 

:   entrepot  a  endurer, 
Cum  li  autre  i  porcnt  durer, 
il  cstut  cum  une  e>tache; 

anicrc  ot  meinte  t 
meint  pertuis  mal  a  recoup 

Tint  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  gallant  soldier's  name  can  find  no  place  1 

t  born  son  of  Marmaduke  Fitz  Geoffrey,  Lord  of  Hordene  in  the 

Bishopric  of  Durham,  and  :  Lumley  family,   whose  fesse  and 

popin  married  !  :id  died  in  1313  at  St  John's 

«>tland,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  C.overnor.      He  has 

•  ailed   the   "boiled  baron."     The  country  between  the   ISorder  and  the 

:rison  in  which  he  died  being  "harassed  ii  irection  by  the 

Scots,  i  no  courtesy,  it  was  impossible  to  comply  in  any 

usual  manner  with  :  request,  of  re<  -epulture  in  Durham 

Cathedral  :  yet,  rather  than  leave  their  master's  reliques  in  Scotland,  his  servants 

Mibered  the  1»  :i  from  the  bones  in  a  huge  cauldron,  and 

11  an  opportun  transmitting  them  acr< 

/)//;•//<////. 

Fleuez.    A :  ^s  name  to  identify ;  but 

In  his 

this  and  the  succeedii. 
Th,  unty  of  Citiines.      u 

.  1020,  m:irrii  \  of  An!: 

.  and  had  Conon  de  Fiennes,  who  founded  Ueaulie 
and  had  issue  Conon,  father  <  .cestor  of  the  : 

lii  the  (>:• 

rkablethat 
n  his  enumeration  single 

. 

'laughter  and  heir 

'.t,  in  the  thir  of  the 

1 

. 
i 

within  the  I'.otli   he  and   his 

1 

• 
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educated  with  Prince  Edward,  whom  he  attended  to  the   II<>1\   Land   in   1260. 
anil   in  1281  on  his  campaign   in  Wales.     At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  quarrel 
between   France   and   England,  he   "favoured   the  French,"  and  his  lands  \\ 
seized  for  treason  ;  but  he  made  his  peace,  received  them  back,  and  died  a  loyal 
subject  in  1301.     He  had  evidently  lived  murh  abroad,  for  a  difficulty  aros< 
to  the  succession  of  his  son  Sir  John,  who  had  been  born  "beyond   seas,"  and 
held  land  in   Elanders.     Sir  John,  again,  suffered  forfeiture  "  in   respect  of  his 
residence  within  the  power  of  France,"  and  had  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
his  loyalty  before  he  could  recover  his  estates.     His  wife,  Maud  de  Monceaux, 
brought  him  the  beautiful  domain  of  Hurstmonceux   in  and   his   son 

William  married  a  still  greater  heiress,  Joan,  one  of  the  three  dan-liters  of 
Geoffrey,  third  Lord  Say,  who  became  the  co-heiresses  of  their  brother  William. 
The  grandsons  of  this  marriage,  Roger  and  James,  were  the  founders  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  that  bore  the  titles  of  Dacre  and  Say.  The  elder,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  built  the  great  castle  of  Hurstmonceux — the  first  brick 
castle  ever  seen  in  England — now  only  a  majestic  ruin,  but  still  entire  in  the  last 
century,  when  Horace  Walpole  walked  up  "  a  brave  old  avenue "  (long  since 
gone)  to  the  gate,  "  with  ships  sailing  on  our  left  hand  the  whole  way,"  and 
admired  "  the  wings  of  the  blue  hills,  covered  with  wood  "  beyond.  The  ahiune 
or  wolf-dog  of  the  Fiennes'  supports  their  shield  on  the  great  gateway,  and  once 
figured  in  most  of  the  windows  throughout  the  building. 

Sir  Roger  was  the  father  of  Richard  Fiennes,  declared  in  1459  Lord  Dacre, 
in  right  of  his  wife  Joan  de  Dacre,  the  grand-daughter  and  heir  of  the  seventh 
and  last  Lord.  She  was  dowered  with  all  his  magnificent  possessions  in  the 
North ;  but  "great  disputes"  arose  concerning  this  inheritance,  which  was  hotly 
contested  by  her  uncle,  Sir  Humphrey  Dacre,  the  heir  male  of  the  family.  The 
point  was  at  length  referred,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  Edward  IV.  and  the  II 
of  Lords,  and  virtually  decided  in  Sir  Humphrey's  favour.  The  title  and 
precedence  of  her  father  was  confirmed  to  Lady  Joan  ;  but  (iillesland,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  De  Vaux's,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  property,  was  adjudged 
to  him,  and  he  was  created  Lord  Dacre,  being  st\led  Loi  \->rth 

for  distinction's  sake,  as  to  the  older  title  \\  d  the  designation  of  Lord 

re  of  the  South.     This  latter  is  still  borne  by  a  descendant  in  the  femile 
line  (see  JJnitiit). 

For  three  more  generations   it  remained  in  the   Fiennes  family,  till,  when 
gory,  the  eleventh  Baron,  died  without  issue  in   1594,  it  passed  through  his 
ret  to  the  Lennards.     Their  father,  Thomas,  tenth  Lord  Dacre,  had 
been  executed  at  Tyburn  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Tel: 
It  was  a  harsh  sentence;  for  the  man  died  of  a  chance  blow  dealt  by  01 
Loi  '•  followers,  when  he  himself  was  not  present.      It  would  seem  that 

this  madcap  young  lord  (he  was  not  more  than  twenty-four)  with  some  other 
frolickso:  'Titlenien,  organi/ed  a  raid  in  humble  imitntinn 
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;  sallied  out  to  hunt  the  deer  in  Sir  Thorn.  -ighton. 

encountered  the   k<  i   fray  ensued,  and  the    foolish  in   ;i 

,  :  I. ut  Lord  Dacre,  being  in  a  different  part  of  the  park,  did  not  see  Sir 
as' servant  receive  the  hurt  that  afterwards  proved  mortal.     Yet  not  only 
he,  hut  three  of  his  poor  retainers  were  put  to  death  as  murderers.     The  1 
sever::  s  him  was  attributed  to  some  courtiers  who  "gaped  after  the 

hut  it  proved  too  strictly  entailed  to  be  touch; 

the   younger  grandson  of  Sir  William  de  Fienne>. 
•id  Sele  in  1446.      He  \\as  at  that  time  high  in  office  and  in 
favour  ,mrt  of  Henry  VI.,  having  in  earlier  life  done  good  service  to  his 

father  in  the   French  wars ;  and  from  being  Esquire  of  the  Body  to  his  young 

Const;  >.>ver  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

Chamberlain,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  in  1449  Lord  Treasurer  of 

Hut  the  ruinous  and  humiliating  issue  of  the  hundred  years'  war  with  France  hail 

1   the  country  to  fury  against  the   King's  advisers,  "  the  enemies  to  his 

honour,  suckers  of  his  purse,  and  robbers  of  his  subjects,  for  rewards  corrupted 

ency  nothing  doing."     In  the  following  year,  he  and  the  Duke 

were  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  the  surrender  of   Maine  and 

Anjou;  and  tl  not  only  sequestered  Lord  Say  from  his  office,  but,  on 

t  twenty  thousand  of  the  men  of  Kent  were  in  arms  under  Jack  Cade, 

him   to    the  Tower.     Yet  the  popular  outcry  was  far   from   being 

,nd  when  the  victorious  rebel,  striking  Ins  sword  against  London  stone, 

mcd   himself  lord  of  the  city,  his  first  act  of  authority  was   to   fetch  Say 

:i,  and  bring  him  to  a  mock  trial  at  the  C.uildhall.      In  vain  he 

claimed  his  pi:  he  tried  by  his  peers,  and   ;  '.ed  that  he 

"  I    sold  not  1   lost  not  Norm. in.'. 

•.\t mid   lo>e  my   life. 
Justice   \\ith   favour    1    h.ive  .ihv.r. 

.  mild  IK. 
Wh-  lit   evictrd   .it   your  h.m.. 

*••••• 

11  speak? 

is   to    bch 
Whom    : 
Thcsr    1 

//..  Aft  IV.,  Seen 

\  I 

.-m-mul  lie- wasdragp  footofth  pside, 

*  H 

•  d  by  the  sen-:  i  150  to  II  Duke  of  1  nn. 
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there  beheaded  before  the  priest  could  shrive  him,  with  his  half  spoken  confession 
still  on  his  lips :  and  his  head,  pitched  on  a  high  pole,  was  borne  before  C 
"  as  he  rode,  like  a  lordly  captain,  thro'  every  street"  Not  content  with  this, 
the  mob  leader,  proceeding  to  Mile  Knd,  apprehended  Sir  John  Cromer,  S 
son-in-law,  and  then  Sheriff  of  Kent,  "and  without  confession  or  excuse  heard, 
caused  him  likewise  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  pole,  and  with  these 
two  heads  this  bloody  butcher  entered  into  the  city  again,  and  in  despite  caused 
them  in  every  street  kiss  together,  to  the  great  detestation  of  all  the  beholders." 
— Holinshed.  Say's  headless  body  was  stripped,  and  dragged  naked  at  a  horse's 
tail  to  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  "  so  that  the  flesh  clave  to  the  stones  all  the 
way  from  Chepe  to  Southwark." 

His  son,  too,  fell  upon  evil  times,  for  he  lost  his  life,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  in  the  Wars  of  the  rival  Roses.  "  The  last  of  the  Lorck 
writes  Leland,  "  being  in  Renowme  was  twice  taken  Prisoner,  wherby  he 
much  punishid  by  the  Purse.  Wherapon  he  was  fain  to  lay  most  part  of  his 
Land  to  Morgare,  and  sold  clerely  part  of  it.  So  that  sins  the  name  of  the 
Barony  of  Say  is  extinctid,  but  the  Heires  Male  of  the  Lord  Say  in  Desrent 
yet  remainith  caulled  by  the  Name  of  Fines."  "The  fact  is,"  explains  Banks, 
"  that  Henry  Fiennes,  son  of  William,  died  in  1476,  without  having  received 
summons  to  parliament ;  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  property,  as  did  his  son 
Richard  in  1486;  though  they  were  both  called  Lord  Saye.  Uut  Kdward,  son 
and  heir  of  Richard,  did  not  even  use  that  title  ;  because  his  mother  held  the 
capital  seat,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  estate;  but  his  son  and  heir,  Kirhard, 

father  of  another  Richard,  who  obtained  from  James  I.,  on  his  accession, 
letters  patent  confirming  to  him  the  title  of  Saye  and  Sele." 

In  the  next  generation,  William  Fiennes  was  created  a  Viscount  by  James  I. 
in  1624.  "  He  was  a  man  of  a  close  and  reserved  temper,  of  a  mean  and  narrow 
fortune,  of  great  parts,  and  of  the  highest  ambition.  He  had  fur  many  \ 
been  the  oracle  of  those  who  were  called  Puritans  in  the  worse  sense,  an 
all  their  counsels  and  designs." — Clarcthhw.  Being  poor,  proud,  and  discontented, 
one  strong  motive  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  Court  was  the  hope  of  extorting 
some  preferment,  for  it  was  sagaciously  observed  by  another  contemporary  that 
"  the  harshnesse  of  his  humour  was  a  little  allayed  by  the  sweet  refreshments  of 
Court  favour."  No  promotion  seems  to  have  come  in  his  way  during  the 
Commonwealth;  and  he  died  two  years  after  the  Restoration.  The  title  that 
had  been  granted  to  him  became  extinct  in  1781,  on  the  death  of  the  eighth 

10  was  the   last  heir  male  of  his  house.     The  old   baron, 
and  Sele  was  then  claimed  by  Thou.  Icton,*  as  the  representative  of  his 

*   He  was  the  son  of  John  Twistlcton  (who  had  put  in  an  unsuccessful  claim  to  the 
>ny  in  1733)  an  :i  of  low  origin  named  Anne  ( i. miner  ;  but  this  nnn 

only,  and  no  pan-  I  hi>  baptism 

<  ould  be  prodn 


!  .lizabeth    i  <  oheir  of  the 

!  married  John  Twi>tleton  ;  and  with  his  des<  i 
who  h  ;ied  the  name  of  Fiennes,  it  still  remains. 

Filberd:     l-'ibert    (Dud  (I.eland);    Seint     Philbert    in 

ronial  family,  whose  name,  derive.  1  from  St.  Philibert-sur- 

:it   Audemer,  was    abb:  ime 

that  converted  the  *•  nuces  de  S.  Philiberto"  into  fil:  >ore 

•A  were  Lords  of  Bray,  in   Berkshire.  ach 

•  ell  in  Norfolk.  f  the  twelfth  century.     Nicholas  de  St  Philil 

in  i  with  Kin.;  John  to  Poitoiu     Hugh  de  St.  Philibert  (who,  with 

wife  mentioned  in  1201)  was  in  arms  with  the  insurgent  barons, 

but  returned  to  hi  :ice  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  had  restitution  of 

his  lands  in   Norfolk   and  Cornwall,  an  jointed  Governor  of  Jersey  in 

:oger,  and  another  of  the  name,  William  de  St.  Philil  u 

both   actively  cnga-ed   in   the  rebellion   of  1262;    and    the   former  was  taken 

nor  at  the  rout  of  Northampton.     The  latter  assisted   in  the  defence  of 

tit,  "after  the   Battle  of  Evesham,  submitting   himself,  hail 

the    King's   grace    and    favour,    and    restitution   of  his    lands   in 

Northants."-  .     Roger  r  and  heiress,  Beatrix,  married  Stephen 

1  to 

I.  in  1298.     He  WM  a  staunch  soldier  in  the  Scottish  and 
constantly  en.  D  the  King's  service  from   1296  till  ! 

-,04.      He  had  obtained   through   his  wi;e  a   lar-e  property  in   Norfolk  and 
-.at  had  been  the  inheritance  of  Blakeham.     It  seems  that 

ath,  within  a   few  mo:  ;    his  coming  of  age,  « 

sole  of  his  possessions,  granting  them,  in  consideration   oi 

trilling  anmr  fc,   1'hilib.  .      Her  hu-l-and    survived   her,  ami 

.  '•  in  the  presence  of  hU 
1  iiHK  h  wronged  him,  and  be^^ed  his  for-: 

on,  performed   his  homage  in   i^i^,  and 
:ren  in   h 

.-Ntwell  and  Adwell  in 
•folk.     He  served 
d  was  a]  crnor  of 

•f  ^100  for  t 
thiti. 

h  three 
11  v  the  heirs  general  of  the 

ress 
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John  of  !  i  whose  right   he  received  a  summons  to  parliament   the 

following  year.  lie  fuiight  under  the  Black  Prinre  in  the  French  wars,  and  five 
times  crossed  the  Channel  in  his  retinue,  dying  "  beyond  seas"  in  1359.  His 
only  child,  a  son  named  St.  John,  was  barely  six  months  old  at  the  time;  and 
his  widow  followed  him  to  the  grave  within  the  next  two  years.  The  little 
orphaned  boy  died  the  day  after  he  had  lost  his  mother  ;  and  his  share  of  the 
great  St  John  inheritance  merged  in  that  of  his  aunt  Isabel  de  Poynings.  His 

rnal  estates  passed  to  his  father's  three  sisters,  Margery,  wife  of  Sir   Richard 
Mice,  wife  of  Sir  Brian  Stapleton  of  Carleton  and  Wighill  in  the  county 
•rk.  K.(i.  :  and  Maud,  wife  of  Sir  Waryn  TrusseL 

Blomfield  also  mentions  a  Pain  de  St.  Philibert,  who  lived  about  the  same 
time  as  John  I.,  and  with  his  wife  Ysolda  held  some  lands  at  Thorp  at  Norfolk ; 
but  gives  no  further  account  of  him  or  his  posterity. 

Fitz  Roger.  Walter  Fitz  Roger  held  Barington  and  Cerney  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  some  manors  in  Hampshire,  of  the  King  in  1086  (Domesd.).  He  was 
the  son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Pistres,  Viscount  of  Gloucester,  and,  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Durand  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  345),  succeeded  to  his  father's  office.  He  had 
the  custody  of  the  castles  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  and  has  been  styled 
"Constable  of  all  England  under  Henry  I.,"  though  it  is  not  quite  dear  whether 
this  title  actually  belonged  to  him.  But  his  son  Milo,  the  famous  Karl  of 
Hereford,  undoubtedly  held  the  great  hereditary  office  of  Constabularius  J\ 
which  passed  through  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Bohuns.  Milo  had  succeeded 
in  1131;  for  Walter,  some  time  before,  renounced  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and 
became  a  canon  of  Llanthony  Abbey,  where  he  died. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  can  possibly  be  ranked  among  the  combatants  at 
Hastings,  or  that  his  name,  for  that  reason,  ought  to  be  inserted  here.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  he  was  a  minor  when  his  father  died  about 
1072,  and  he  must  therefore  have  been  a  mere  child  in  1066. 

FaueCOUrt,  for  Fanecort  (Duchesne).     This  name,  derived  from  Yandeli- 
court,  near  Beauvais,  appears  twice  again  on  the  Roll,  as  Vcnec.orde  and  \ 
corde.     It  is  also  spelt  Phanucourt  or  Pencurt,  and  dates   from  very  early  i 
in  this  country.     Helias  de  Fanecourt  held  a  fee  of  ancient  enfeoffment  from 
Deincourt  in    Lincolnshire. — Liber  Niger.      Robert   Vancort   was   a    tenant  of 
William  de  Valence. — Testa  de  Nei'ilL     Geoffrey  de   Fanecourt,  in    1235,  held 
three  parts  of  a  knight's  fee  under  Robert  de  Uuci  at  Hartley. -—\iclwVs  I 
shire.     Elias  de  Fancourt,  at  about  the  same  date,  u  mortgaged  his  share  of  the 
manor  Little  hrcall,  Shropshire,  to  Combermere  Abbey.     Hi>  son  Gerard  \\ 
tenant  by  knight's  service  under  John   1  /'.$•  Str/<>/>.      Klias  held 

of  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Bruneby,  Yorkshire,  and  John  de  Fancourt  both 
there  and  at  Klvele,  of  the  Honour  <.,f  Ye>< -i.  —  KirMfs  Inquest.  Gerard  de 
Fancourt  succeeded  to  his  father's  fee  at  Bruneby.  —Xinnina  rUlarutn.  About 
1272,  Roger,  Nicholas,  and  Fgelina  de  Pencurt  are  found  in  Bedfordshire. — 


RRERS. 

AW////  IfnnJreJornt*.  >ned  as  an  adherent 

of  the  in  1318,  and  summoned  from  York  to  the  great  Council 

/'«//•/.   ll'rits.  -e  frail 

I   married  to  William,  second    Lord   Latimer  of  Danl 
1  from  his  house  during  his  absence  in  Scotland,  was  subsequently  di\ 
Court  of  Rome,  and  had  three  other  husbands,  the   last  of  who: 
IJartholon.  necourt     Of  this  lady,  who  died  in   1346,  an  account,  with 

curious  parti.  10  be  found  in  I:asti  l\lwaccnst-s%  i.   ; 

The  il  found  in  its  original  habitat  up  to  the  time  of  the  Com- 

monwealth, for  John  Fancourt  of  Manthorpe  was  among  the  Lincolnshire  gentle- 
men v.  :  >r  their  estate  under  the  Protectorate.     His  must  have 
;able,  as  the  sum  he  paid  was  only  £$%. 

;th  no  account  of  any  existing  representatives  of  the  family.      A 
.el  Fancourt  was  elected  M.I*,  for  1  la  rn  staple  in  1835. 

Ferrers:    B  .:-e,  near  IJernai,  in  Normandy,  sometimes 

railed  SL    :  :e    Ferric-res.*     The   site  of  their  castle  is    still  to  be 

uquelin  de    Ferrers,  about   1031.  Litter  tend  with    I 

Sire  de  Montfoit.  and  fought  a  duel  with  him  in  which  both  combatants  lost  their 

(See  Mi'utfcrt.)     \Valkelin  left  two  sons,  William  and   Henry,  who  both 

uished  ti.  ry  only — and  another  of  the 

•iiierus  i!<  battle 

..  "  Henri  th-.-  1  he  who  then  held  Til lieres  both 

i  ir^ed  the   Fn^li^h  together.     Dead  or  c 
•  l  tlee  before  them  ;  and  the  field  quaked  and  trembled" 
i>erson  of   much    eminency  both   for  his 

and  int.  f  the  Concjueror's   Commissioners  for  the 

forma1  >ne  of  thr 

:    the    country.      He    held    two  htmdrcil   and   ten   manors;    one 
hundred    and    :  of   them    in    I  >er  but    his 

Tutlur     '  whi«-h   he   founded   a   Cluniac  DMO 

enulph   and   William  -  (lieil   bei.  the   third, 

•  \  of    1  )ei  :idard, 

>re  from  1  :i  town  in 

.  too,  originated  tlu 

o»inii:  opted  tlu 

htill  b 

bcl 
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Orderic  says  that  this  Earldom  was  only  given  to  his  successor,  who  was  also 
of  Nottingham.  This  second  Robert  founded  Derby  Priory,  and  Merevale 
Abbey,  where,  wrapt  in  an  ox-hide,  he  desired  to  be  buried.  His  grandson, 
the  fourth  Karl,  "raised  the  power  of  Leicestershire"  against  Henry  II., 
and  marching  early  in  the  morning  to  Nottingham  (then  held  for  the  King  by 
Reginald  de  Luci)  surprised,  sacked,  and  burnt  the  town,  and  put  to  the  sword 
or  imprisoned  the  townsmen.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, and  forced  to  surrender  his  castles  of  Tutbury  and  Duttield,  which  were 
demolished  by  order  of  the  King.  William,  the  next  Karl,  was  the  partisan  and 
arite  of  King  John,  and  received  vast  grants  *  of  lands  ;  amongst  them  the 
great  Northamptonshire  estates  of  William  Peverel,  whose  daughter  and  heir 
Margaret  had,  says  Dugdale,  married  his  grandfather.  Other  genealogists  have 
given  her  to  two  different  Earls  of  Derby ;  but  Mr.  Planche  maintains  that  she 
the  wife  of  none  of  the  three,  and  questions  the  very  existence  of  this 
"  phantom  Margaret''  Earl  William  was  among  the  powerful  barons  that  helped 
to  place  Henry  III.  on  the  throne:  took  part  with  William  Mareschal  (then 
Governor  of  the  young  King  and  of  the  kingdom)  both  in  the  siege  of  Mount- 
sorrel  and  the  battle  of  Lincoln;  and  in  1230  was  one  of  the  "three  chief 
Counsellors  recommended  to  the  King  by  the  Barons,  who  made  Oath,  That 
they  would  not,  for  any  respect,  give  him  other  than  wholesome  advice."  He 
died  in  1240;  "his  Countess  dying  also  in  the  same  Month,  having  In. en  Man 
and  Wife  at  least  seventy-five  years,  if  Matthew  Paris  mistaketh  not,  for  he 
affirmeth  that  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  marriage  between  them, 
who  died  in  18  Hen.  II."  But,  according  to  another  account,  they  were  only 
married  in  1192.  This  Countess  Agnes  was  the  sister  and  coheir  of  Ranulph  de 
Meschines,  Earl  of  Chester,  dowered  with  all  his  lands  between  Ribble  and 
Mersey,  and  the  castle  and  manor  of  Chartley  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  her  son,  the 
seventh  Earl,  on  whom  such  splendid  heritages  already  centred,  again  married 
two  great  heiresses.  Sybil,  his  first  wife,  one  of  the  five  rich  sisters  who  sh 
the  possessions  of  William  Mareschal  Earl  of  Pembroke,  brought  Kildare  as  her 
portion,  and  was  the  mother  of  seven  daughters  :  Margaret  de  Uuinci,  the  second 
wife,  was  the  step-daughter  of  the  youngest  of  them,  and  the  eldest  co-heir  of  her 
father,  Roger,  Earl  of  Winchester.  She  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons : 
Robert,  eighth  Earl ;  and  William,  who  received  from  her  the  Lordship  of  Groby, 
and  founded  the  still  existing  line.  The  second  Earl  William  was,  as  his  father 
had  been,  all  his  life  a  martyr  to  the  gout ;  therefore,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  he  could  travel  only  in  a  wheeled  ca:  . :id  in  1254,  he  was  tin- 

over  the  bridge  at  St.  Neots  through  the  hee  of  his  driver,  broke  all  his 

limbs,  and  died  of  the  fall     His  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  while  yet  a  m: 

*  Amongst  others  he  received  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  M  >n,  to 

be  held  by  the  liting  upon  the   King  at  .ill  festivals  yearly,  without  any 

Uit  with  a  garland  of  the  breadth  of  hib  lilt!  :>un  his  head. 


though 

in  reality  he  was  only  the  list  Earl  <  .  and  his  posterity  continue 

ons.     No  sooner  was  he  come 
than  he  'i  heart  and  soul  in  the  baron; 

.th  a  multitude  of  soldiers  at  his  heels,"  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  the 

.1  suffered  a  severe  reprisal  at  the  hands  of  Prince  Edward,  who 
sent  ,e  the  outrage  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  his  counties  of 

im   and  BT  the   final  rout  at  Evesham,  he  was  specially 

excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  Dictum  </*•  /  ••////  but,  throwing  bin. 

icrcy,  he   succeeded   in  obtaining   his    pardon    for  a    sum   of 
five  hundred  marks,  and  a  gold  cup  set  with  precious  stones,  for 
which  lie  had  to  i  one  of  his  Northamptonshire  manors  to  Michael 

.;.  The  one  thousand  five  hundred  marks  were,  however,  not  all  forth- 
coming ;  and  the  very  next  spring  found  him  again  in  revolt  in  North  Derby- 
shir.  1  at  Hurton  Ilridge,  and  forced  to  hide  himself  in  a  church  under 
•1,  where  he  was  discovered  through  the  treachery  of  a  woman, 
and  risoner  to  London.  He  W9A  then  f  >rnully  d; -inherited  by  act  of 
1'ar!  i  all  his  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  castles," 

.  the  Ki:  He  remained  in  custody  for 

thn  suit  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

covery  of  h^  ;  but  after  various  pleadings,  it  was  dismissed  by 

the   court   in    the  beginni:  _^n.     He  must,  however,  i 

eitii  >1    Chirtley   (  :ul   the  town    of  Holbrook    in 

only  sor.  ifl  summoned  to  pa 

of  Chartley  in    1299.      John    inherited    some  ot 

turbulent    spirit,  and   had  of   Hertford's  rebellion  only  three 

r  in  life  he  did  good  s  was 

litaine  under  Edward  II.      1  ;\  e  of  his  successors— all  noted  as 

held  the  .!!  1450,  \\  \   of 

through    \\\>  me    to    the    house  of 

r  son  of  the  second  Lord  had 

!e    heir    <  uf   \Vemme.   and    had 

i  ;75;  but  his  son  left  only  two  daughters,  ElizaK 

15  throu;.;1 

.son, 
i  m  worth 

• 

is  born,  i;  the 

bait! 
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the  wife  of  the  sixth  Lord  Greystork  ;  and  Mary,  married  to  Ralph  Xevill,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line  of  Chartley,  the  representation  of  the 
house  passed  to  the  Ferrers  of  Groby,  descended  from  the  second  son  of  the 
fourth  Earl,  who  held  his  Leicestershire  castle  in  right  of  his  mother,  Margaret 
de  Quinci,  and  bore  her  arms.  His  son  became  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  in  1297  ; 
and  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  married,  the  one  the  heiress  of  Verdon, 
the  other  the  heiress  of  Word.  Both  were,  like  the  rest  of  their  kin,  deeply 

'.ged  in  all  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  former  received  large  territorial 

ts  from  the  crown  for  his  services.     The  fifth  and  last  Lord  had  two  sons  : 

i.  Henry,  who  died  before  him,   and  2.    Sir  Thomas,  who  acquired  the  old 

!e  of  the  Marmions  at  Tamworth  through  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  Freville. 
Henry  left  one  daughter,  who  carried  the  barony  of  Groby  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  whos-j  attainder  it  perished  in  1554.* 
Thomas  had  two  sons,  who  each  founded  a  family.  The  elder  line  of  Tamworth 
continued  only  till  1680  :  but  the  younger,  seated  at  Baddesley-Clinton  in  the 
same  county,  flourishes  to  this  day,  the  last  off-set  of  the  stately  tree  that  once 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide  over  the  Midland  Counties. 

There  had  been  several  others.  Walcheline  de  Ferrers,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  was  seated  at  Oakham  in  Rutland  ; 
and  though  his  son  died  s.  p.  and  the  property  passed  away  through  his  daughter 
Isabel,  his  ancestral  horseshoes  still  keep  their  place  in  his  castle.  Of  this  the 
hall — an  admirable  and  perfect  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
century — alone  remains,  and  is  adorned  with  nearly  seventy  horseshoes  of  all 
sizes,  varying  from  four  feet  eight  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
generosity  of  the  donors.  "The  Lord  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Okeham  for 
the  time  being  claims  by  prescription  a  Franchise  or  Royalty  very  rare  and  of 
singular  note,  viz.  :  That  the  first  time  any  Peer  of  this  Kingdom  shall  happen  to 
pass  through  the  precincts  of  this  Lordship,  he  shall  forfeit  as  a  Homage  a  Shoe 
from  the  Horse  on  which  he  rideth  unless  he  redeem  it  with  money.  The  true 
Original  of  which  custome  I  have  not  been  able  on  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
discover.  But  that  such  is,  and  time  out  of  mind  hath  been,  the  Usage,  app 
by  several  Monumental  Horseshoes  (some  gilded  and  of  curious  Workmanship) 
nail'd  upon  the  Castle  Hall  Door."—  Wright's  Rutlandshire.  Some  are 
there;  but  although  a  proportion  of  the  more  ancient  ones  have  disappeared, 
they  have  long  ago  outgrown  their  original  destination.  On  each  is  inscribed 
the  name  and  title  of  the  peer  who  presented  it.  Many  bear  crests  and  coronets  : 
and  the  so-called  Golden  Shoe  (taken  off  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby's  favourite 
horse  Clinker)  was  once  abstracted  by  some  ingenious  thief  who  mistook  the 
gilding  for  gold;  but  returned  it  in  a  railway  parcel  on  discovering  his  error. 

*   It  was  revived   in   1603,  and  is  now  held  by   hU  representative,   the   Earl   of 
Stamford  and  Warrington. 


mentions 

!c  ;  and   a  branch.  h  a  curious   tradition  1,   remiir. 

•dfordshire,  until  the  last  century.     "On   the   Hertfordshire 
:ish   of  Caddington  i<   Market  Cell,  the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  the 

by  Geoffrey  Abbot  of  St.  .ibout  the 

1145.     \Ve  are  told   that   Humphrey,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Berners. 
much  cost  and  art  in  building  a  house  on  this  site,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 
after  this,  in  1548,  granted  e  Ferrers,  whose  descendant  Sir  John 

ed  of  it  in  1640."  .     The  last  heiress  of  this 

•  had  been  early  left  an  orphan  and  lived  by  herself  at   Market  Cell, 
by  some  untou  1  with  th  of  a   b 

vinen  which  then  infested  the  neighbourhood,  and  fell  :i  love 

with  him.     She  used  to  ride  out,  disguised  in  men's  clothes,  night  after  night  to 
meet  him;  shared  all  1  -rs  and  adverr  :   sat  with   him   and  his 

md  merry  makings.     None  of  her  household  ever 

led  her  absence  ;  for  she  inhabited  a  tower  somewhat  detached  from   the 

f  the  house,  from  whence  a  postern   reached  by  a  secret  stair,  opened  on 

;e  could  go  out,  saddle  her  ~.n%  him  b.ick  to  the 

1  return   to    bed    unobser\  v   the   grooms,  now   and 

grumbled,  and  '  the  furies  must  h;ive  ridden    M:  ourite 

.  when  tlu  >ol   and  comfortable  in  hi- 

found   him   next  morning  covered  with  sweat  and  mire.     At   length,  one  day, 

from  her  cha;:.  he  had 

taken  off  the  night  before  lay  by  her  bedside,  the  bed   had    not   been   slept   in. 
She  was  sought  for  everywln  in,  till  some  one  re  •  ed  the  door  in 

om  that  led  '  rally  believed  by:  nts  to 

have  '.  ;  but  son. 

.vithout   hinde-  and   when,   with 

their  \\  ^ed  in   her 

-ith  the  •  till  on  her  face,  was  found 

the     threshold.        She    h  .    in   some 

;    but.  wit; 

rhnni;  v  moment   th   I  cd  her 

L    The  ]  :id  the  gi 

of  th. 

• 

.nding 
6  as  the  1! 
aroui. 
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demolition  of  her  favourite  tower,  and  ordains  that  the  building  should  always  l>o 
left  incomplete.  In  fact,  it  remains  unfinished  at  the  present  time,  the  final 
decoration  of  one  of  the  rooms  being  purposely  omitted. 

The  name  continues  affixed  to  many  of  their  old  manors.  It  is  borne  by 
Higham-Ferrers  (part  of  the  Peverel  estate  in  Northamptonshire),  \Voodham 
Ferrers  i:  Xewton  Ferrers,  and  Churston-Ferrers,  in  Devonshire. 

Fitz  Philip;  interpolated.  "The  name  of  Philip  or  Fitz-Philip  is  t: 
in  successive  generations  in  Norfolk  (see  Blomfield,  ii.  194,  xi.  28,  vi.  415)  to 
Philip  de  Mortimer,  third  son  of  Robert  de  Mortimer  of  Normandy,  temp. 
Henry  I.,  son  of  William  de  Mortimer,  who  held  lands  from  De  Warrenne  in 
Norfolk  1086  (ancestor  of  the  Lords  Mortimer  of  Attelburgh,  1296)." — The 
Norman  People. 

Filiot,  or  Foliot :  from  the  castle  of  Omonville-la-Foliot ;  in  La  Manche, 
"  Hence,"  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "  the  great  family  of  that  name,  amongst 
whose  members  Gilbert  Foliot,  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  conspicuous :  and 
Robert  Foliot  certified  to  fifteen  knight's  fees  which  his  family  had  posse 
since  the  Conquest"  Gilbert  Foliot — who  had  himself  been  the  ancient 
opponent  and  rival  of  Thomas  a  Becket — was  the  Bishop  officiating  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  when  Henry  II.  did  public  penance  for  the  murder  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  "  balai,"  or  monastic  rod,  with  which 
the  castigation  was  inflicted.  The  King,  clad  in  hair-cloth,  his  feet  b;ire  and 
bleeding,  in  the  guise  of  a  penitential  pilgrim,  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  Uerket, 
and  placing  his  head  and  shoulders  in  the  tomb,  "  received  five  strokes  from  each 
bishop  and  abbot  who  was  present,  beginning  with  Foliot,  and  three  from  < 
of  the  eighty  monks." — Dean  Stanley.  There  were  three  bishops  of  this  name  ; 
Gilbert,  already  mentioned,  first  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  and  succes  hop 

of  Hereford  and  London,  who  was  excommunicated  ct    in   1169:*  his 

*  Matthew  Paris,  tells  us  that  "coming  one  night  from  the  King  after  long 
conference  had  with  him  of  the  troubles  with  Archbishop  Beckett  ;  as  he  lay 
meditating  and  musing  thereon  in  his  bed,  a  terrible  and  unknown  voice  sounded  in 
his  ear— 

*O  Gilbert  Foliot, 

While  you  compute  what's  to  be  got, 
Your  God's  the  God  of  Astaroth.' 

Which  he,  taking  to  come  from  the  Devil,  answered  boldly — 

*  Devil  or  man,  you  lie,  you  sot, 
My  God's  the  God  of  Sabaoth.' » 

This  is  a  translation  ;  the  original  words  are  given  in  Latin. 

Ijert   Foliot,"  writes  Fuller,  "was  observed  when  a  Common  Brother  of  his 
Covcnt,  to  inveigh  against  the  Prior;  when   Prior,  n-.iinst  the  Abbot  ;  wh 

ast  the  pride  and  laziness  of  Bishops  ;  but  when  he  himself  was  Bishop,  all 
well,  and  Foliot's  mouth,  when  full,  was  silent." 
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<  on  Robert,  Nishop  of  1  in    1174,  and  one  of  the  four 

at  the   Lateran  Council  in    1179  when  Alexander  III. 
.Menses  and  AIM. 

;>,  who   founded  and   endowed    Ledbury  H< 
ford  in  1219.     The  Foliots  were  of  note  in  Devonshire,  where 
•;d  were  landowners  in   Hampshire   in  the 
twelfth  century.     Sampson  Foliot  witnessed  a  charter  of  Ualdwin,  si- 

.   who   died   in    1155:  Walter    Foliot,   thirteenth  century,  held   some 

.ml  of  a  man-at-arms":   and 

i'oliot,  fourteenth  century,  was  a  benefactor  of  Christ  Church  Priory. 

Hampshire.    In  Worcestershire  Richard  Foliot  (grandson  of  John 

.   who  held  Fen\\ick   and    Fuliot's  fee   in    Yorkshire   in   the   time  of  the 

1  >rd  of  Longdon  and  Richmarsh   in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

"The:-  .-at   Morton  Foliot,  in  the 

former  parish."     From  this   Richard  a  direct  male  de-  is  us  to  Aylmer 

Foliot,  "  the  first  of  nine:  ho  did  not  marry  and  have  children  "  ; 

and  who,  though  he  left  his  duties  unfulfilled  in  that  respect,  found  an  heir  in  a 

<  ousin  named  Robert.     A  younger  son  of  this  hoi  homas 

Folliott,  governor  of  liallyshannon,  co.  Sligo,  under  Queen   i 

utenant  the  I  ^sex,  and  commanded  a  regiment 

•ry  of  Kinv.lc.      I  1   him    1  ott  of  Hallyshannon 

in  1619  ;  but  the  title  «  ,',  ithin  one  him  rs,  with  his  grandson. 

rable  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  were  in 
p  of  country,  beginning  between  Smeaton  and 
ink  of  th  (ling  to  the  lands 

what  are  now  the  B  town- 

k,  and  MoseK  ••;.  in  the  ori. 

known  !  n  of  Foliot, 

:i  their  descendants  the   II  continued  for  many 

ccntii!  t   and  open  land,   presenting  scarcely  anything  which   could    be 

in  all  its  natural 
to   tlu  Id,    it    was   early 

is  not  rather  part  of  :  lan  of 

-s,  however,  unifoi  .  the 

Lords  -    among    the    most    O 

had    their  mansion  li 

nee,  wlv, 
called  in  «  -rton,  where  sc\eral  of 

found   interment   as  one  by  one  they  returned  to  the 

"The  .ic  of 
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Rufus,  was  a  benefactor  to  the  monks  of  Pomefract.  The  termination  of  the 
line  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  ended  in  two 
coheirs,  Margery  and  Mar-cret,  aged  respectively  seventeen  and  sixteen  in 
1329.  Margaret  married  John  Camoys ;  and  Margery,  who  had  all  these  lands, 
married  Hugh  de  Hastings." — Hunter 's  South  Yorkshire. 

Furnieueus,  or  Furneaux.  Iceland  couples  this  and  the  succeeding  name 
together, as  "  Forneus  and  Fournevous."  This  family  came  from  Fourneaux,  near 
Coutances,  and  settled  in  several  different  counties.  Odo  de  Furnell  held  /// 
capita  in  Somerset,  1086  (Exon.  Domesday),  and  Oalfrid  de  Furnell  was  Sheriff 
of  Devon  i  Hen.  II.  His  son  Henry  followed  him  in  the  office  25  Hen.  II.  and 
7  Richard  I.  Alan  Fumeaux,  in  1165,  was  one  of  the  Justiciaries.  (Mon.  i. 
999.)  One  of  their  seats  was  at  Kentisbere.  Another,  Fenn  ( Htery,  • 
many  descents  held  by  the  Furneaux  by  sergeantry,  and  so  continued  unto  the 
latter  end  of  King  Edward  II. 's  days."  They  had  received  it  from  Henry  I.  The 
last  heir,  Sir  Matthew,  died  in  1315,  the  year  of  his  shrievalty.  The  name  i\ 
found  in  Northumberland,  when  Robert  Fitz  Roger  and  Ralph  de  Furnell  were 
joint  Sheriffs  in  1200,  1201,  and  1202:  and  is  still  borne  by  Pury  or  IVrrv 
Furneaux,  in  Somersetshire.  In  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire  "the  Furm- 
held  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  Sir  Jeffrey  de  Furneaux  was  Lord  about  1180, 
and  had  his  chief  seat  at  Bergham  in  Cambridgeshire.  Sir  Simon  de  Furneaux, 
Lord  of  Pelham-Furneaux,  in  1281,  had  a  market  and  fair  granted  to  him  at 
Bergham:"  and  left  an  only  daughter,  with  whom  the  elder  line  ended.  A 
junior  branch,  seated  at  Herling  in  Norfolk  continued  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  last  named,  John,  and  his  sister  and  heir  Kli/abeth, 
were  both  wards  of  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Karl  of  Richmond.  John 
died  a  minor  in  1361.  The  Furneaux  bore  Sable,  a  Pale  i  e  Argent.— 

Blomfidd's  NorfolK.     John  de  Furneaux  or  Furness  held  Aynderby-Fourm 
(now  Ainderby-Steeple)  in  Yorkshire  in   1316,  and   in   i  s  one  of  the 

lucaptors  for  the  good  behaviour  of  John  de  Swynnerton,  on  his  discli 
from   imprisonment  as  an   adherent  of  the   Karl   of    Lancaster."      Richard    de 
Furneaux  received  a  pardon,  for  having  joined   the   san.  J   at 

York. — Palgravcs  J\jrl.  Writs.     He  descended  from  An<  hitel  or  Asijiiitell  de 
Furnell,  an  under-tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  in  1086,  who  held  Ain<;< 
and  some  other  lands,  and  witnesses   his   su/erain  s  grant    to  the  monk  Yvo 
of  Swavesey  Priory. — A.  S.  Ellis.     This  Anchctil    Lr  •  of  his    land    at 

Aynderby,   Morton,   and   Thyrntoft  to    St.    Martin's,    Richmond    (Mon.    An 
His  name  is  there  written  Forneys;  and  in  the  Kotuli  J/nuJre./orum  ot  ; 

:n  find  a  De  Fornays  in   Yorkshire.     Rober.  Richard  de   Kim. 

occurs  in  the  Testa  dc  Ncrill ;  he  irolnshire,  and  at 

that  time    in  the   King's   custody.     During   the   reign  of  Kdward   III.,   Henry, 
•  n  of  the  first  Lord    Kit/.   Hugh,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
viou.sly   the   same  n   in  arms  for  the 


F/7, 

Lancaster),  and  sister  and  heir  of  William    Fourneys,  with  whom  he  had   the 

•jghton,  and  Bothomsall. — J 
Furnivaus.    S.  r/<\ 

Fitz  Otes.      Otto  A  or  Aurifex  held  a  barony  in  Essex  in  1806 

••  Morant  and   Kelham  aijree  that  this  Otto  the   gol<! 

10,  mint  r  for  the  King's  mint; 

and  that  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  his  family  died  in  1282.     Otto  the  younger, 

11  remaining  in  the  Tower,  and  directed  to  Bishop  of 

London,  in  or  before  the  seventh  Hen.  I.,  had  'the  mystery  of  the  dies'  restored 

to  him,  which  his  father  had  held,  together  with  all  other  his  offices,  and  certain 

The   same   privilege    was   afterwards   conferred  by  the   same  King  to 

Williar  uo  the  grandson.     The  office  which  these  persons  successively 

held  a]  have  been  that  of  cuneator  or  manager  of  the  dies.     Madox,  in 

>tory  of  t  med  the  old  and  broken  dies  as  his 

fee;  whirl.  1  to  Thou  '  >tto  in  the  49th  Hen.  III.  on  his 

•n  to  the  King  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that  they  belonged  to  him 

it  and    inheritance,    and    that    his    ancestors    had    been  accustomed   to 

•hem.      '1  •..iminatio:  and  to  be  true.     The  ser 

continued  in  a  female  branch  of  Otto's  family  at  ;':ie  first  of 

;n. 

•vill,   p.    362.  'mils    fil.    ( )te   ter 

•on,  Midd.  in 

rvitum  per  totum  annum.'  n  .Vis. 

"Otto  Aurifaber  ke  the  Conc}ueror's  monument  in  the 

rhun  r  and  precious 

im  for  the  work.     "  The  coffin  itself,  wrought  of  a 
of  marble,  rmounted  by  a 

>\ith   all   the   precious   : 
i ml  of  Otto.     On  that 

•//. 

mith  wa  ronybyhis  son  William 

lliam.  who,  accord 

s  of  Henry  II.,  and  the 
Vhamp  ( )tton,   01   ' 
1 

l 1200, 

' 

i  of  the  I  irry  to 

4ill  living  in   125  ;   no 

children,  and   ; 

. 

son  and    three 

11.  :• 
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daughters.  The  son,  who  survived  him  eight  years  only,  died  s.  p.,  and  the 
three  daughters,  Johanna,  Maud,  and  Beatrice,  inherited  ;  I  nit  the  eldest  and 
youngest  were  either  spinsters,  or  childless  wives,  and  both  their  shares  accrued 
to  Maud  She  was  married  in  1302  to  Sir  John  de  Boutetourt  of  Mendle- 
sham  in  Suffolk,  summoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  Boutetourt  in  1307,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  and  a  daughter  named  Beatrix,  the  wife  of  William 
Latimer.* 

In  addition  to  this  baronial  line,  there  were  various  junior  branches  of  the 
family,  and  one  of  them  undoubtedly  gave  birth  to  Robin  Hood.  "His  true 
name,"  says  Thoroton,  "was  Robert  Fitzooth,  or  Fitz  Othes,  but  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  dropping  the  Norman  addition  Fitz,  and  the  two  last  letters  being 
turned  into  d,  he  was  vulgarly  called  Ood  or  Hood."  \  His  arms,  given  (on  the 
same  authority)  as  Gules  two  bends  engrailed  Or,  were  evidently  derived  from  the 
coat  of  Fitz  Otes  of  Essex,  Azure  3  bends  Or:  a  canton  dexter  Ardent,  and  some- 
times Ermine.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Robin  Hood  was  of  gentle  birth,  and 
that  Leland  had  good  authority  for  calling  him  nobilis  illc  r.vA.v.  But  Thoroton 
proceeds  to  assert  that  "  it  is  probable  he  might  claim  the  title  of  Karl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, by  reason  of  John  Scot,  tenth  K:ul,  dying  s.  p.,  as  he  was  heir  by  the 
female  line,  as  descended  from  Gilbert  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Kyme  and  Lindsey. 
This  title,  it  seems,  lay  dormant  ninety  years  after  Robert's  death,  and  about  ten 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life."  In  support  of  this  popular  fallacy,  he  gives  the 
pedigree  I  have  here  inserted,  and  which  I  should  have  thought  it  iinpos.-ibic  for 
the  most  credulous  mind  to  accept  Gilbert  of  Gaunt  le  Mont- 

fort  ;  there  is  no  record  of  any  second  marriage  ;  and  as  he  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  the  son-in-law  of  the  co-heiress  of  the 
Countess  Judith,  who  survived  till  1140.  I  may  add  that  the  Fit/  Ooth  bro. 
up  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  represented  as  Robert's  father,  might  in  reality 
have  been  his  son  or  grandson,  as  he  was  still  a  minor  in  1214,  when  Robert 
must  have  been  at  the  very  least  fifty  years  old.  •  It  \\  imour  of 

romance  with  which  later  generations  have  invested  their  favourite  hero,  "  the 
gentlest  thiefe  that  ever  was,"  and  the  record  of  his  "robberies,  frolics,  clemency, 
and  charities,"  that  this  illustrious  descent  was  invented,  and  he  was  credited  with 
an  Earldom, 

*   It  was  in  right   of  this  Beatrix  that,   at  the  coronation   of  Henry    VI., 
Latimer,  jointly  with  Thomas  de  Moubray  (coheir  of  Maud  d  >iher 

of  these  heiresses)  claimed  the  office  and  ;  to  the  K 

that  had  been  held  by  the  old  Barons  .1.     "  The  claim  of  Lord  Latimer 

allowed,  and  Sir  Thomas  (.  tie  Moul. 

whose  lands  were  in  the  K  ads." — Ly  • 

f  The   name   became  ode-,  or   H ode,  in  in  ICC8.     John  <  > 

Lynn,  is  mentioned  by  Blomtield  ;   and  John  '  D,   in   Oxfordshire, 

founded  a  chantry  at  Fitton  Hall,  in  that  county,  in  the  tii  ard  III. 


RALP  FITZOOTM, 
rman,  Lord  of  Ky me. 


WILLIAM  FITZOOTII, 

;ht  up  by 
Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford. 


adau. 
of  Payne  de 


Lady  Roiaua  de 

\\-rc. 
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The  place  of  his  birth,  which  <  between  1160-70,  is  uncertain,  and 

.rious  localities.     All  the  •  -  unanimously  pro- 

noumv  t  unforti:: 

D   the  county.      T  in  Staff- • 

!  •  he  river    : 

seems  to  have  the  fairest  pretension  to  be 

y  of  our  is  born  that  redoubtable  hero  Robin 

••mains  of  a  house  in  which  it  ended  he  was  born  was 

formerly  pointed  out  in  Bar-wood,  and  a  well  of  fair  clear  water  rising  near  the 

I,  from  time  immemorial,  Robin  Hood's 

Loxley   in   StatinnMiire,   \\hcre    there   is  a  similar  tradition,  belonged   to   the 

mily  of  Fitz  Otho  were  subfeudatories  of  the  Ferrers  in  the 

time  John."-  I  Clicks.      "  This  famed   robber,"   continues 

Thoroton,  "may  h  D   driven  to  this  course  of  life  on  account  of  the 

ler  of  himself  or  relatives,  or  of  the  intestine  troubles  during  the  reign  of 

n  the  son  of  that  King  was  in  an  '.her.     The 

Ferrers  being  Lords  -.h  place  of  our  hero,  and  Robert  de  I 

of  Tutbury  ami  Dulfield  on  behalf  of  that  prince,  William 

by  his  connection  with  that  family  be  imp! 
in  tlu  «1  consequen<  n.     Thus  mi. 

.ind  deprived  of  the  title  of 
in  the  woods  and  forests  to  avoid 
Mines  a::. 

e  to  show  that  t  nts  of  L» 

Robert  Fitz  ( ) 

ryll.     He 
left  tb:  !  in  1201),  who  marrieii 

oner;  A.  illiani 

imily  to  whii-h, 
in  all  likelihoo.  I  lood  be! 

m  charges  and  expenses,"  that  he  ruined 
his  living  as  best  he  could.     It  : 

rs.     Little 

i  of  the  time  to  o-:  \vn  of  having  given  him 

1  be  eagerly  sougb:  I  jealously  conte.stcd,  ami  the  scapegrace 

of  the  f.imily  1  ! 

•bbeil  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor, 
!   in  tlu-ir  memon 

6  l>een  the 

• 
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his  freaks  and  exploits  was  in  every  man's  mouth  ;  even  Chaucer's  ignorant  and 
slothful  priest  is  made  to  say— 

'*  I  cannot  parfitli  my  paternoster  .  .  . 
But  I  can  ryms  of  Roben  Hode." 

Most  of  these  older  ditties  have  perished.  Those  that  survive  are  of  subsequent 
date;  but  though  some  of  the  adventures  they  relate  must  be  judged  apocryphal, 
the  greater  part  of  the  stories  have  evidently  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  lusty  outlaw  and  his  doings.  \Ye  sec  him  brave 
and  daring  to  a  fault,  yet  a  wary  and  adroit  leader ;  loyal  to  his  friends,  and 
kind  to  the  poor  ;  fond  of  disguises,  surprises,  and  every  species  of  frolic  ;  playing 
his  pranks  on  all  men,  and  chiefly  on  the  "proud  Sheriff  of  Nottingham"; 
yet  clement  and  generous  withall ;  "  murdering  none  but  the  deer,"  and  dis- 
pensing the  venison  among  his  neighbours  with  a  free  hand.  There  is  a 
genial  love  of  fun  and  good  fellowship  that  runs  like  a  key-note  through  the 
whole,  showing  that  the  life  he  led,  if  hard  and  hazardous,  was  none  the  less 
cheery. 

"  Ye  were  merry  lads,  and  those  were  merry  days," 

says  the  old  ballad-monger :  and  Shakespeare's  outlaws  in  the  Forest  of  Arden 
(As you  like  it}  "  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England,  and  fleet  the  time 
carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  age."  While  summer  lasted,  the  free  camp- 
life  in  the  wild  greenwood,  among  the  glorious  oaks  and  brake-clad  dells  of 
old  Sherwood,  must  have  been  delightful — all  the  more  fascinating  for  its  flavour 
of  danger  and  adventure ;  and  though  it  had  its  reverse  in  winter,  the  outlaws 
would  be  then  less  molested  by  the  King's  officers,  and  either  sheltered  in 
caves  and  huts,  or  (as  has  been  suggested)  quartered  on  friends  living  near 
the  skirts  of  the  forest 

Though  Robin  was  as  merciless  to  priests  as  he  was  to  usurers,  and  bore  a 
particular  grudge  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church — 

"  These  byshoppes  and  these  arch-byshoppcs, 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde  : " 

making  one  captive  prelate  dance  a  saraband  in  his  heavy  riding  boots  round 
one  of  the  old  oaks  of  Sherwood,  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  religious  observe 
and  heard  mass  every  day.     Once  he  was  surprised  in  "  that  : 
of  the  wood  where  he  was  at  mass"  by  the  Sheriff  and  the  King's  officers.      His 
followers  urged  him  to  tly,  and  most  of  them  set  the  example  of  making  off  at 
full  speed;  but  Robin  reverently  refined   to  move  till  the  and 

then,  setting  upon   his   enemies  with  the   few    men   he  had    left,  took 
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and   put   the  rest    to   flight.     He  held    the   Blessed    Virgin  in 
d  all  women  for  her  sake. 

I   Our  dere  Lady, 
:edely  synnc  ; 

le  he  never  do  company  harme 
That  nne." 

1  numbered  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  men,  tried  and  chosen 
est  archers  in  the  country.     Whenever  he  heard 
•  any  tha: 

.   them  out ;  and  "  after  he  had  tried  them  p 
would  never  give  over  tyl  he  had  used  means  to  draw  them  to  ' 

narrow  foot-bridge,  he  found 
him  :it  *   named  John   Little  (John 

to  others),  who  \\  :  with  a  staff,  and  would  not  n. 

for  him  t  n,  who  carried  only  his  bow,  \\>  for 

himself  in  the  thicket;  and  the  two  i  aher  with  hearty  good 

i  blow  that  sent  him  spinning  into  the  water. 
)bin  pronounced  him  to  be 

••  A   ;   ::>    brisk   blade,  right  lit  lor  the  tru< 

enlisted  him  forthwith,  and,  equipping  him  with  a  bow  and  a  suit  of  u  the  out! 
>:ir"  (the  green  livery  of  the  forest)  christened  him  Little  John — a  name  that 

own. 

1  as  the 
\Vhil  ,ht  in  tluir  p 

. 
• 

of  the  !  the   booty  to    all    alike  ; 

lik'  :\  old  kn 

. '   put  his  horn  u» 

;   otT  tht 
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perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  with  his  own  hand  gave  away  the  bride  to 
'ale.  His  own  fortunes  were  shared  by  a  disguised  damsel  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Maid  Marian,  and  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  Lord 
Fitzwalter's  daughter,  ki  the  chaste  Matilda,  poysoned  at  Dunmow  by  King  John." 
But  there  is  no  possible  ground  for  identifying  her  with  Maud  Fit/.walter,  and  I 
may  add  that  she  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Lytdl  Gcste  of  Robyn  Ilode,  or  the  older 
ballads. 

Though  Sherwood  was  his  usual  haunt,  Robin  and  his  band  ranged  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  He  was  often  to  be  found  in  Barnesdale  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Plompton  Park,  a  forest  in  Cumberland  ;  and  when  closely  pressed,  he 
wont  to  cross  the  moors  towards  Whitby,  strike  the  seacoast  at  a  place,  still 
called  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  about  six  miles  beyond,  where  he  always  had  some 
fishing  boats  in  readiness,  and  "  putting  off  to  sea,  hold  the  whole  power  of  the 
English  nation  at  defiance."  -Once  (it  was  in  1188)  when  he  and  Little  John 
were  dining  at  Whitby  Abbey,  the  Abbot  asked  them  to  show  him  a  specimen  of 
their  skill  with  the  long  bow.  "  To  oblige  him,  they  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Abbey,  whence  each  of  them  shot  an  arrow,  which  fell  not  far  from  Whitby 
Laths,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  measured  mile;  but  when  we  consider  the 
advantage  they  must  have  from  so  great  an  elevation  (the  Abbey  standing  on  a 
high  cliff)  the  fact  will  not  appear  so  very  extraordinary.  The  Abbot  set  up  a 
pillar  where  each  arrow  fell,  and  these  were  still  standing  in  1779,  each  piliar 
retaining  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  arrow." — Thorotoits  Notts.  Robin  lived 
for  fifty-nine  years  after  this,  and  must  have  been  at  least  eighty  when  he  died. 
The  great  Justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  but  he 
could  be  taken  neither  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  foul 
play.  "  Being  dystempered  with  could  and  age,  he  had  great  payne  in  his 
lymmes,"  and  sought  relief  in  the  loss  of  blood,  in  those  times  a  uni\. 
specific,  but  the  last  remedy  we  should  now  think  of  for  rheumati>m.  He  had 
a  kinswoman  "skilful  in  physique"  who  was  Prioress  of  Kirklees,  nea: 
and  to  her  he  went  to  be  bled;  but  the  perfidious  cousin,  incited  by  her 
mour  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster,  who  owed  Robin  som  ned  the 

vein  of  his  arm  and  left  him,  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  to  bleed  to  death. 
As  he  lay  there,  helpless  and  despairing,  feeling  his  lite  ebb  slowly  away,  he 
"bethought  him  of  his  bugle  horn,"  and  it  for  the  last  time  to  his 

lips,  attempted  to  summon  his  comrades.     The  faint  and  in 

and  Little  John,  as  he  caught  the  sound  "  in  the  greenwood  where  he  1 
was  struck  with  dismay  : 

"  1  master  is  nigh  d< 

He  blows  so 

He  sprung  up  on  the  instant,  led  li  1,  breaking  open  the 

convent   gates,    forced   his  way   to  -   chief.      ;  :one  for 
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hmmn   aid  :  and   Little  John,  thirsting   for  revenge,   proposed   to  burn  down 
!1  and  all  their  nunnery."     But  Robin  would  not  heir  of  it : 

hurt  fair  maid  in  my  • 
Nor  (1  shall  it  be  : 

But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

.    I'll  let  • 

And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up, 
There  shall  n:; 

faithful  henchman  helped  him  to  th  it,  put  the  bow  in  his  1 

and  raised  him  in  hi  -.h  a  last  supre:  gled  to  h: 

and  bent  it  tin.      He  shot  two  arrows;  the  first  fell  in  the  ri\ 

but  the  seconii  ID  the  park  at  Kir  :ried  according 

to  his  ul  a  ston  1  by  the  treacherous  Prioress  herself) 

cross  remained  in  1750; 

ribed  with  the  spurious  epitaph   that   found  a 
:ions  of  the  late  learned  I  >ean  of  Yoi  le  : 

"fcrar  untomuafc  fct3  laitl  strau 
lar,  robrrt  cnrl  of  3?untm(rtim 
near  nrn'r  brr  a>_  l)tc  0a  grutt, 
an  pt'pl  h.iula  im  robin  Jjrtill 
Stch  utlatr,  a;  l)i  an  \\  nun 
fail  cngLinU  nibr  dt  agen. 

obitt  LH  (r.  U  )  hnl.  Uthcmbrt, 

liut,  though  no  one  puts  faith  in  the  ved  to 

11   continuation  of  this  opinior  , 
"that  'lit  fur  the  I   his  inter  beyond  ti 

ted  ground.      He  u  1  as  a 

.  out  of  t  <  i uirch.     Vet  on  the  s: 

ntire  in  t  i  750,  there  was 

>t  the  beginning  of  the  thir: 

lution 

:id  that,  the  plare  of  the 

outlau  'it    be 

^ed  to 

I  think  >ss  without  a 

• 

nuineness  of  the  i 
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according  to  the  dialect  of  the  West  Riding,  but  of  the  North.  On  the  whole, 
I  should  think  it  a  fabrication  somewhere  between  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.  and 
Kli/abcth,  when  the  terms  archer  and  outlaw  were  become  familiar/' 

His  band  dispersed  after  his  death  (though  outlaws  are  still  called  "  Roberds- 
men  "  in  a  statute  of  Ric.  II.  more  than  200  years  afterwards),  but  the  affection 
felt  for  his  memory  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  enduring.  Not  only  in  the 
counties  that  had  been  his  favourite  resort,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Fngland 
it  was  cherished  and  held  dear,  and  it  cannot  even  yet  be  said  to  have  died  out.* 
Fuller  included  him  in  his  list  of  Worthies,  "not  for  his  thievery,  but  for  his 
gentleness;"  and  Walter  Scott  has  immortalised  him  in  his  'Ivanhoe.'  No 
mediaeval  masque  was  complete  without  him,  Maid  Marian,  and  the  faithful 
Little  John ;  and  the  celebration  of  Robin  Hood's  Day  on  the  ist  of  May,  with 
its  games  and  sports,  and  merry  crew  of  mummers  and  morris-dancers,  went  on 
rejoicingly  till  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Puritans.f  Indeed,  no  public  servant 
that  ever  earned  the  thanks  of  the  State  has  lived  so  long  in  popular  estimation 
as  the  outlawed  robber  who  loved  and  fed  the  poor. 

Fitz  William.  "  As  to  the  time  and  occasion  of  assuming  this  surname, 
the  greatest  certainty  I  have  found  is  that  William,  the  son  of  William  Fit/dodric, 
in  King  Henry  the  Second's  dayes,  called  himself  William  Fit/  William.'' 
Dugdalt.  It  probably  here  stands  for  the  Robcrtus  Jilius  Willclmi  who  held 
de  capite  both  in  Derby  and  Nottingham  (Domesday),  and  became  a  very  con- 
siderable landowner  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  whose  tutor  he  had  been  (see 
Archer). 

Fitz  Roand  ;  or  rather,  as  in  Leland's  list,  Fitz  Rohaut.     "  This  family  is 
Breton,  deriving  from  Roald  or  Rouault,  a  Breton  noble  living  c.  1000,  whose 
son,  Hasculph,  Viscount  of  Nantes,  c.  1050,  had  four  sons  who  accompanied 
the  Conqueror;    viz.    i.    Ruald;    2.    Hasculph;    3.    Hugh;    4.    Fnisaud 
Musanf).      Ruald,    surnamed    Adobe    (i.e.    dubbed    knight),    held    three    lord- 
ships   in  capite    1086    in    Devon   (Domesday,   ii4b).      His   son    Ruald 
father  of  Alan  Fitz  Ruald,  who  married  Lady  Alis  de  Dodbrooke,  and  acquired 

les  by  her.      (Pole,   Devon).      Roald  Fit/   Alan,  his  son,  had  John    1 
Rohaut,  father  of  Alan,  whose  grandson  Sir  Roger  Fit/  Rohault  had  a  daughter 
and  heir  (Pole)." — The  Norman  People.      This  daughter,   Fli/abeth   by  name, 

*  The  old  women  in  Nottinghamshire  still  bind  up  a  wound,  chanting  the  familiar 
rhyii 

'*  Nine  times  round, 

Robin  Hood's  charm — 
If  it  does  thec  no  good, 
It  will  do  thce  no  harm." 

t   In  1561,  "the  rascal  multitude,"  writes  sour  John    K  e  stirred  up  to 

make  a  Robin  Hude,  whilk  enormity  was  of  many  years  left  and  damned  by  statute 
and  act  of  parliament.'' 


/  / 

Champernowne  :    her    father   died    about   i  held 

•te  and   Long  Clauston,  in  :-hire,  of  the   liishop  of  Lincoln,  and 

:iton  Gules ;  in  the  canton  a  lion  p. 
>  estershi; 
Fitz  Pain.     "This  namr 

/  John,  and  brother  of  of  the 

of  John  de    Burgo,  surnamed     Monoculus."      This    Pain, 
one  of  the  Chief  Counsellors  "  uf  Henry  I. ;  and  the 
of  his  son  must  therefore  be  an  interpolation  here. 

Fitz  Auger:  for  l-'it/-.\l  .     -  William  the  Conqueror  gave 

Ham  son  of  Augeri  and   his  heirs   in  l"ee- 

rly,  forty-two  pounds  of  sil 

•aetal  for  all  service  &c." — Bhunfs  /  "William   1  itz  Auger  holds 

•semem  ..by  serjeantry  to  attend   before 

the  Kin.:."     /.  A  family  of  Fit/  Alchers  or    1  existed  in 

hire  till  the  fourteenth  They  d.  from  AI«  Auger, 

an   of   Rainald   t.  :   in    icS  i  :  and  held   Harcott  in 

under  t  \ ice  of  finding  "one  serving  foot  soldier 

with    a    bow    and  arrows   to  attend    the    K  :ny   in  Wales.''     Their  other 

Robert  Fitz  Aer  occurs  in 
the  l.ibcr  -V/^r  ;  Willi  John  Fitz  Aer,  in  127.-. 

•unly,  "  his  authority  well  and    : 

1  -r  of  the  :i    12X7  ;    and    Knight  of  the   shire   in    1290.     His 

.1  left 
•n  of  her  m  de  Charlton 

Fitz  Aleyn.  ••.orical  name  sons 

Mileham   in 
ry    I.   tla-  .ity  of  Shropshire,  an«: 

Eyton.  i  close  and 

on  of  tin-  rd    the  legend  found  in  the 

<  d    in  him  the 
.ne    of    1 

that  u  if    1050,   he    took    refuse    at    the 

e  with  G  daughter 

(  ad  the  i  i  or  of  The 

the  future 
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Brittany,  and  brother  of  Alan,  Seneschal  of   Dol,  descended  from  the 

old    Armorican  Counts   of   Dol    and    Dinan.      At    all    events,  whatever    may 
have  been  the  origin  of  Alan  Fitz  Maald,  he  was 

"  The  mighty  Father  of  our  Kings  to  be," 

for,  from  his  second  son,  Walter  Fitz  Alan,  appointed  Steward  or  Seneschal  to 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  sprung  the  royal  House  of  Stuart  The  elder  son,  Willi  mi 
Fitz  Alan,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  and  received  from 
Henry  II.  in  second  marriage  Isabel  de  Say,  Baroness  of  Clun,  the  greatest 
heiress  in  Shropshire.  His  name  must  have  been  a  later  addition  to  the 
Roll ;  for  Alan  Fitz  Flaald,  who  survived  the  Conquest  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
must  have  been  far  too  young  a  man  when  he  fought  at  Hastings  to  have  h 
grown-up  son  by  his  side.  Nor  do  either  William  or  Walter  occur  in  1  kmiesday  , 
where  we  find  only  Ricardus  filius  Alann  entered  as  a  sub-tenant  in  Norfolk. 

Fitz-Rauff.  This,  as  a  surname,  was  first  borne  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
by  Hubert,  the  grandson  of  Ralph  Fitz  Hubert,  "  a  fierce  man  and  a  great 
Plunderer,"  who  held  considerable  estates  in  Notts  and  Derby  in  1086 
(Dugdale).  It  might  here  stand  for  Harold  Fitz  Ralph,  who  held  a  barony  in 
Gloucestershire  at  that  date.  "He  was  the  only  son  (as  far  as  we  know)  of 
Ralph,  Earl  of  Herefordshire,  nephew  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  all 
probability  named  after  him,  and  a  godson  of  King  Harold.  Knrl  Ralph 
the  elder  son  of  the  Countess  Goda,  sister  of  King  Edward,  by  her  first  husband, 
Drogo,  Count  of  French  Vexin,  who  died  of  poison  in  Bithynia  in  1035,  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy.  Ralph  came  to 
England  when  his  uncle  became  King,  and  obtained  the  office  of  Karl  of 
Herefordshire.  This  post  was  no  sinecure,  and  having  to  lead  the  men  of  the 
shire  against  Earl  Algar  and  the  Welsh,  'the  cowardly  son  of  the  Kind's  sister,' 
says  Florence  of  Worcester,  '  suffered  a  defeat,  the  Karl,  with  his  French  and 
Normans,  being  the  first  to  flee.'  This  took  place  near  Hereford  in  1055.  The 
Earl  died  in  1057."— A.  S.  Ellis. 

Harold  must  have  been  very  young  at  the  time:  for  in  1066  he  was  still  a 
minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Queen  Editha.    Herein  lies  the  difficulty  I  find 
in  placing  his  name  on  the  Roll     Even  though  his  father  was  half  Norman,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  youth  so  situated  should  have  been  in  the  invading  army. 
But  it  is  evident  he  came  to  terms  with  the  Conqueror,  for  he  was  si: 
retain  a  shred  of  his  father's  Earldom.     Harold  Kwyas  in   Herefordshire,  where 
he  had  his  castle,  is  named  from  him,  and  passed  through   hi.s 
daughter  Sybil  to  Robert  de  Tregoz. 

Fitz  Browne  :  (see  Bro~^ 

Fouke,  or  De  Foucques  ;  a  Norman  family  that  bore  Sable  a  lion  Or  armed 
Gules,  fronting  a  stork  Argent.  Thomas  Fouque  occurs  on  the  Exchequer  Rolls 
of  the  Duchy  about  1198.  Robert  Fulco  was  one  of  the  Ju 
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:rd,  Robert,  ;.  ke  all 

ill   Hunc-  \v  Fouke. 

to  Oiiee:;  i  and  James  I.,  died  in  1604.     •  ronets 

family." — The  Nor  ma  •.  The  former,  how- 

iicl  not  trace  their  descent  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Queen 

•Jicir  ancc  re  now  extinct. 

.tier  den  >J  and  Gunston  in  Staffordshire. 

iaronet  in  1814,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Grooms  of 

jr  to    Henry,    Duke  of  Cumberland.      Both  families  bore   very 

similar  arms,  though  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  French  house.     The  coat  of  the 

i'er  pule,   I'crt  and  Gules,  a  tleur  de  lis  Ermine ;  that  of  the  Foukes 

' 

Freuil.     1  find  four  different  branches  of  this  family  in  Normandy;   the 
.  de  Lions ;"  the  "Sires  de  la  Have.  >.  ion  de 

Pont  Audcmer ;"  anotlu  Memer  :  and  the  "Sires  de  la  Haye, 

;  of  these  nted  in  the  great  assembly 

in  i;S<).     In    Knglund.  \\  but  one  of  them  had  ever 

summ  were  4'ot  eminent  note,  some  ages  before 

that  t;  <  'ambridgr 

>rd  belonged  to  them  and  their  representa- 

cr  three  hun<:  .    One  of  their  monun:  :ill  to  be  found 

Sir  John  de  1  -ho  died  6  Kd.  II.  : 

.  ih  a  couchant  lion  at  his  feet ;   and 
bear^ 

left   out  of  shich  commences 

!.     He  1 

for   tl 

\  of  fifteen 

hvard    I. 
.  K-kburn,  s  son 

villc,  which  is  found  amon.v;  tl 

.ind  liis"  s.  .,  ".mil  t: 

these    |  on   of 

poor  bt>> 
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.win— then  a  young  kni-ht  of  twenty-one— was  taken  prisoner.     He  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  Ralph  <le  Cromwell,  and  Ma/era,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
bilip  M.irmion,  and  died  in  1328,  the  ye.ir  after  he  had  been  summoned  to 
.rd  III.'s  fir>t  parliament.     His  barony,  though  asserted  by  Dugdale,  is  not 
included  in  the  la:  of  Summons,  and  must  be  considered  questionable; 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  maintains  that  he  only  received  a  writ  of  military  summons ; 
and  it  was  at  all  events  never  repeated  to  any  of  the  five  Baldwins  that  succec 
him.  Of  these,  the  second  was  appointed  Seneschal  of  Xainton^e,  for  life,  by 
the  Black  Prince,  under  whose  victorious  banner  he  served  in  ( '.ascony.  The 
next  contested  the  Championship  of  England  with  the  Dymokes  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  II.  He  claimed  by  right  of  tenure,  as  Lord  of  Tamworth 
Castle,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  anccstr  ia  de  Marmion  ; 

but  the  Constable  and  Marshal  of  England,  before  whom  the  question  was 
argued,  decided  that  Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnshire  was  the  manor  held  by  this 
service,  and  adjudged  it  to  Sir  John  Dymoke,  the  descendant  of  Joan 

:nion.  (See  Marmion.}  The  fifth  and  last  Baldwin,  who  succeeded  when 
but  two  years  of  age,  died  during  his  minority,  and  "  a  fair  inheritance  thus  came 
to  the  Families  "  of  his  three  sisters.  Sir  Thomas  Ferrers,  who  had  married  the 
eldest,  Elizabeth,  had  Tamworth  Castle,  with  other  estates  in  Hereford,  Stafford, 
and  Warwickshire:  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  husband  of  El  fc,  the  second, 

had  Newdigate  in  Surrey,  and  estates  in  Wilts  and  War\vi<  kshire  ;  while  Roger 
Aston,  whose  wife  Joice  was  the  youngest  sister,  had  Middleton  and  Whitnash 
in  the  latter  county,  and  various  manors  in  Notts  and  Herefordshire.  Of  him 
came  the  Scottish  Lords  Aston. 

Front  de  Boef :  see  Estoutei'illc. 

Facunberge  :     Anglicized    Falconbridge ;     "a    great    Yorkshire    family, 
probably,"  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  "of  later  date,  at  least  as  to  the  name." 
This  was  taken,  from  Fauquemberg,  near  St.  Omer  (the   family,  in  spelling  the 
name,  long  preserved   the  m),  and  was  imported  into  Holdeinc 
homo  JDrogonis  de  Beurere,  an  under-tenant  in  Donu  lly   the  name  of 

Franco  de  Falconberg  de  Rise,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  Meaux 
Abbey,  as  one  of  the  contemporaries  and  neighbours  of  Gamel  de   MeUi,  on 
whose  land  the  abbey  was  built.     His  family  was  one  of  the  few  received  into 
favour  by  the  Earls  of  Albemarle." — A.  S.   Ellis.     They  held  their  manor  of 
Rise    for   four   hundred   years.       Franco's    son    or    ^ramkon,    Walter,    married 
(according  to  the  above  authority)  Agnes  de  Arches,  but   Puulson,  in  his  History 
of  Hold&iuss,  states  that  his  wife  was  the   sister  and   heiress   of  Ansehm; 
Stuteville.     Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  a  chronological  difficulty,  as  this  1. 
son  by  her  first  husband,  Sir  Alexander  St.  Ouintin  of  Harpham,  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.     Peter  de  FauconU  i-enefactor   to 

the  monks  of  Pontefract.  They  "  covenanted  to  celebrate  his  Obit  and  Anni- 
\ersary,  and  likewise  that  of  Beatrice  his  Wife,  as  solemnly  as  fur  any  Monk  of 
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their   own  Convent"— /?//,'•'••'•''••      He   had    five    sons    -qir   Walter,    Sir    Philip, 
.  William,  and  S  "10  married  the  co  '  Scotney, 

md  men::  !  his  two  sons  and  two  grandsons. 

i  man  of  some  note  in  his  generation,  was  one  of  the  King's  Jus: 
Itinerant  in  1200.  "  He  was."  says  Fuller,  "born  in  this  county  of  York,  w 
his  :  '>  thereof.  I  !  hop 

of   London  clearly  from  a   company  of  able  competitors, 

following  distich  : 

'Omnes  hie   !  :  Dignior  omnibus:   omnes 

jilcnc  sapiunt,  plcnius  ipsc  - 

1  on  his  nan.  'ins  (one  that  stood  well),  both  in  respect  of 

spiritual  <  -ideth  take  IK  nd  temporal 

i  ;  \\-eil  fixed  in  the  favour  of  prince  and  people;  being  Chief 
then  Chancellor  of  the  chequer,  and  afterwar 

•  the  King  of  :ral, 

and  dying  O<  .;ried  under  a  marble  tomb  on  the  South  E 

ofth<  cry." 

r,  and  his   brotlu  i.  married   t\\ 

'.\  in  Xor.  1  heir  of  Th 

Cukeney,  founder  of  V.  Walter's  son,   Peter   II.. 

John,  but  returned  to  his  a'.  ^ion 

of   Henry    III.,   v. 

v  a   doubtful 

:\c  of  the  ro  III.  of  brought 

him.  i  nd   no  le>s  than 

'-f  the    tr  4  all   of  \  re,  in   convnon  \\ .  eir 

:nder  the  thn 

four  tim 
the  -on- 

on. 

' 

th  a 

. 

:;»on  the 
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called  Isabel,  married  to  John  dc  Wilton  upon  the  day  she  was  Unprized."  Had 
Joan  been  altogether  in  her  right  mind,  she  could  scarcely  have  been  asked  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  what  occurred  at  her  baptism.* 

T.ut,  idiot  or  no  idiot,  Joan  found  a  husband,  and  a  husband  of  illustrious  birth 
and  renowned  valour,  William  Nevill,  afterwards  Karl  of  Kent,  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  Ucaufort. 
He  was  summoned  to  parliament/*?*  uxoris  as  Lord  Fauconberg  in  142^,  and  the 
barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  three  co-heiresses  in  1463.  Joan,  the  e! 
married  Sir  Edward  Bethune;  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Rich.ird  Str.i-  and 

Alice  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  and  the  mother  of  the  first  Lord  Conyers. 

The  fifth  Lord  Fauconberg  left,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Isabella   ! 
a  younger  son  named  Roger,  whose  posterity  carried  on  the  male  line  for  two 
additional  descents.     This  Sir  Roger,  who  was  of  Holme,  on  Spalding  Moor, 
took  to  wife  the  Lady  of  Flixburgh,  Margaret  Darcy,  and  in  the  following  gene- 
ration we  find  Sir  Walter  de  Fauconberg  transplanted  into  Lincolnshire,  and 
seated  at  Whitton.     His  childless  son  Roger  was  the  last  heir  ;  and  on< 
three  sisters  shared  the  estate.     Margaret  carried  Holme  to  John  Constable,  and 
re-married  William  de  Monceaux ;  Izabel  was  the  wife  of  Edmund  Percehay  of 
Park,  Lincolnshire,  and  Constance  remained  unmarried. 

There  was  likewise  a  Nottinghamshire  branch,  derived  from  Stephen  (a 
younger  son  of  the  first  Peter)  and  Petronel  Fitz  Simon,  who  had  inherited 
Cukeney  from  his  mother.  According  to  an  old  Inquisition,  it  was  held  by  the 
service  of  shoeing  the  King's  horses  whenever  he  came  to  Mansfield,  to  hunt  in 
Sherwood  Forest  Stephen's  great-grandson  William  was,  as  Dugdale  tells  us 
(though  it  is  denied  by  Banks),  summoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  of  Cukeney  in 
1299;  but  the  summons,  if  any,  was  never  repeated.  John,  the  eldest  of  his  two 
sons,  was  an  idiot.  Sir  Henry,  the  other,  was  living  in  1329,  and  married  Ellen 
de  Henford.  Poulson  gives  him  no  posterity. 

I  can   discover  no  historical  authority  for  Sha'  s  jovial    P.^tard  of 

Falconbridge,  with  his  ready  wit  and  shaq)  tongue;  nor  for  his  spindle-shanked 
brother,  the 

'•eldest 

As  I  suppose,  of  Robert  Falconbridge, 

A  soldier,  by  the  honour-^iviiv^  hand 

Of  Cceur  de  Lion  knighted  in  the  i 

True,  he  is  called  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman.     But  then  Sir  Peter  II. 
that  time  the  representative  of  the  family  in  the  county,  was,  as  \\e  ha\  e 
arms  against  King  John. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  h  nuine 

*  It  reminds  me  "f  an  affidavit  made  not  mam  ••!>•  then  in 

1    to   the   Scottish   Court    of 

-as  it  were    f  her  own  know!  her  moti; 
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'  nown  as  the  instigator  of  "  the  grievous  insults  made  to 
phrases  it,  in  1471,  wl.  natural  son  of 

William  Nevill. 

father  hail  been   a  ;<>rkist,   he   hi-  1   to    the   House  of 

\fter  the  battle  of  '1Y 

.ho  had  been  pra< tising  piracy,  collected  a  number 
importers   in  ml   landed   in    Kent.      He    sailed    U] 

Thames  with  si  :   men,  adherents  of  the  House   of  Lan> 

(inrlu.  :itish  men)  intending  to  surprise  London,  and  release  King 

:i fined  in  the  Tower,  but  was  repulsed  ;  and  findir 

S  London,  he  retired  in  good  order  to 
.   .   having  for:  under  his  control  :  but 

_,'  of  the   death  of  Henry  VI.,  he   submitted  to  '.  who  had 

soon  afterwur  ,  '— Furley's 

'••/. 

Fort.  le    and    almost   uniform    tv 

>r  of  the  certain  Richard  le  Fort,  Duke 

ide  of  hi  :ilac,  and  after  the  Dili. 

ed  under  hiir.  d  him  with  1  . -.-d  his 

after  the  battle  returned   to  N 

!  >evon- 
William  of  Poitou  and 

ury  tell  i:  ror  had  1 

v  of  the   : 

not,  I  thii 

itfl  in  the   famous  battle,  so  gloi 
to  their  Y  f t  out. 

;ul  not  come 
possession  till  i  -tc  of  yl  famyly  I   finde  toe 

in    the    \ 

1    find   t;.;t   :!.. 
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Adam  Forte  occur  about  1272  in  the  Rotuli  //////,/;r,/<»/v/w.  Another  Sampson 
le  Fort,  "in  the  year  1150,  founded  a  priory  at  Harold,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter, 
for  canons  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Arrouasia,  but  it  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  a  prioress  and  a  few  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin."- 

rj shin-.  According  to  a  pedigree  of  the  Mordaunts,  quoted  by 
Lipscomb  in  his  History  of  Bucks,  this  "  Sampson  Fortis,  of  whom  many 
were  held  by  knight's  service,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  knights  of  his  time  ; 
and  so  called  from  his  great  strength  and  valour,  being  a  great  champion,  and  an 
associate  in  war  with  David  of  Scotland  and  Simon  de  St.  Liz.  He  was  lord  of 
several  towns  and  villages,  among  the  rest  of  Chellington,  which  he  gave  to 
Osmund  Mordaunt  with  his  daughter  Ellen."  His  foundation  charter  to  Harold 
Priory  is  witnessed  by  Amalricus  Fortis.  Henry  de  Fort,  with  Philip  de 
Branlasche,  held  at  Brocton  by  the  serjeanty  of  finding  a  man-at-arms  to  serve 
for  fifteen  days  in  the  castle  of  Montgomery. — Testa  de  Ncri/l. 

This  family  was  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  De  Forts,  Forz,  or  De  Fortibus 
(see  Aumalt).     "The  name  of  Forz  is  French  and  local ;  possibly  from  Fo: 
village  in  Poitou,  about  four  leagues  south  of  Niort ;  or  from  a  seigneury  of  I 
in  Poitou.      Seeing  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  this  country  was  Forz,  and 
occasionally  Fortz,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  here  pronounced  as  if  written 
Fortz,  and  this  would  account  for  its  plural  form  in  Latin,  de  Fortibus." — An 
logical  Journal,  vol.  xviii.     See  also  Vii'onnc. 

Frisell :  or  Frezel.  "  This  name  does  not  appear  in  Normandy ;  it  was  of 
Touraine,  where  Rend  Frezel,  about  1030,  was  a  benefactor  to  Notre  Dame  des 
Noyers.  He  had  issue  :  i.  Rend,  living  1084,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  house 
of  Frdseau,  Marquises  of  La  Frezeliere;  2.  Simon  (Des  Bois).  The  latter  came 
to  England  at  the  Conquest.  His  descendants,  bearing  the  name  of  Fresel,  or 
Fressel,  long  continued  in  England,  and  temp.  David  I.  Simon  Fresel  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  about  1150  granted  the  church  of  Keith  to  Kelso  (Chart.  Kclso)." 
—The  Norman  People.  The  Peerage  genealogy,  being  much  pti//led  with  this 
name,  has  no  better  hypothesis  to  offer  than  a  legend  that  one  Julius  de  Herri 
presented  a  dish  of  strawberries  to  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  and  had 
his  name  changed  from  De  Berri  to  Fraisier, /raises,  or  strawberry 
assigned  to  him  as  his  coat  of  arms  !  But  this  punning  derivation  is  simply  the 
invention  of  some  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  herald,  who  chose  to  convert 
the  silver  roses  or  cinquefoils  of  the  Erasers  into  strawberry  flowers.  That  they 
were  never  so  interpreted  in  earlier  times  nt  from  the  Roll  of  Cadaver 

where,  among  the  knights  present  at  that  famous  siege  in  1300  we  find 

.  Fresel,  dc  ccle  gent, 
Le  ot  noire  &  rosettes  de  argent : " 

and  they  are  still  locally  known  as  "  Lochabc  The  badge  of  the  Lords 

Saltoun— -a  strawberry  'early  allusive  to  the  name. 
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(1  half  the  territory  of 

'.!ed  after  him  Keith-Symon,"  but  k-fi  only  a  daughter, 
ic  Kind's  mareschal,  from  i  c  great  house 

of  i  schal  of  S  .     Another  branch  of  t  tied 

in   the  same  county  !s  of  the   Earls  of  March;    and   in  the 

the  chief  of  this  faini'.  .f  hy  his 

.  int  -in-chief  of  the  King."     He 

uent  witness  to  the  Royal  charters  of  the  time,  and  was  made  Sheriff  of 

Richard  Fraser,  in  1292,  was  one  of  the  nominees  on  the 
•1  in  the  competition  for  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  twice  swore  fealty  to 
I.     On  the  other  hand,  Simon  Fraser,  though  he  served  at  '  <>ck, 

1303,  and  alter  the  d<. 

;  to  London,  and  there  executed  :  of  the  K 

in  1306;  his  IK-  <-ed  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  near  the  hea«'. 

Wi!'  r  ami  heir.  Sir  Alexander,  more  fortunate,  fo 

de  at  th.  otkburn,  an.'.  :   from  him  large 

i   1  inds  in  Stirling  and  Kincardine,  with  the  hand  of  his  wi 

Scotland  from  1325  till  the  death  of 

d  brother-in-law,  and  "died  fighting  valiantly  "at  the  battle  of  Du: 
in  i.u-      II  named  a  co-heiress  of  the  Karl  of  K 

through  her  acquired  a  share 

—  of  tha1  "le   of  these  :t    under  the  n.ime  of  tlie 

iy  of  1'hilorth  :"  which,  according  to  the  words  of  Thomas  the  Rhyn: 


'•  \Vh:l  •    tha  :th, 

There  shall  b. 

into  the 

i.  Their  son 

ieir  of  lin  and  the 

to  him 
!  '  •.::  -nd    sulk  •• 

to    the  _,'  a 

regii                                                                                into  Englain:.  '  im  the 

.  si.  tin  at  Hali«!on  Hill  in  i 

• 

I 

II.  K 
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the  Highlands,  and  became  the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan  that  took  its  name  from 
him.      Simon's    son,   Hugh,  who  was  left  an    orphan    in   the  cradle,   is  styled 

linus  de  Lovat  as  early  as   1367;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  century 
that  another  Hugh   1  :  created  a   "lord  of  parliament"  by  James  I.  of 

Scotland,  with  whom  he  was  high  in  favour.     On  the  death  of  the  tenth  Lord 
(who  left  no  son)  in  1696,  his  daughter  Amelia  assumed  the  title  of  Baroness  of 

it  and  inherited  the  estate.  The  heir  male  of  the  family,  at  that  time, 
the  notorious  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  who  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  young 
lady,  and  persuaded  her  to  elope  from  her  mother's  house  of  Castledownie,  under 
the  conduct  of  Fraser  of  Tenechiel,  "  their  mutual  confidant."  But  Tenechiel, 
either  dreading  the  consequences,  or  hoping  for  a  reward  from  her  relat 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  abduction  of  the  heiress,  disclosed  the  plot  to  her 
mother,  and  forcibly  carried  back  the  unwilling  damsel  to  her  home.  She  made 
no  further  attempt  to  wed  her  kinsman,  and  gave  her  hand  in  due  time  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Prestonhall.  Thus  foiled  with  the  daughter,  Simon  sci/ed 
upon  the  mother — this  time  dispensing  with  any  preliminary  formality  of  court- 
ship— carried  her  off  by  open  violence,  forced  the  unhappy  Dowager  to  marry 
him,  and  took  possession  of  the  Lovat  property.  It  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  meddling  with  a  great  Highland  chieftain  at  that  period,  that  though 
the  Edinburgh  courts  fulminated  edict  after  edict  against  Simon  Fraser — 
sentencing  him  to  execution,  forfeiture,  and  outlawry — he  actually  underwent  no 
punishment  of  any  sort,  except  a  few  months'  banishment,  for  any  of  his  misdc 
His  subsequent  career  need  scarcely  be  recapitulated  here.  Every  one  has  read 
of  the  crafty  traitor,  who,  by  alternately  selling  the  secrets  of  either  party, 
obtained  all  that  he  wanted  from  both  :  the  Lovat  lands  and  his  acknowledgment 
as  Lord  Lovat  from  King  George,  and  the  Dukedom  of  Fraser  from  King  James  ; 
who  sent  his  son  to  head  his  clan  in  the  battlefield  whilst  he  kept  himself 
out  of  danger,  and  at  last  died  on  the  scaffold — fearlessly  enough — a  hated 
and  unpitied  old  man,  of  whom  "nobody  ever  knew  any  good."  Chambers  tells 
a  characteristic  story  of  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Primrose  Campbell,  a  s 
of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll.  She  was  staying  with  her  !  >ery, 

at  Barnbougle  Castle  (a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh),  when  L<>:  i'.r^t  paid 

his  addresses  to  her.     Knowing  his  bad  character,  and  how  he  had  treated  his 
first  wife,  she  rejected  him  with  abhorrence.     He  then  forged  a  1  ;r<>m 

her  mother,  announcing  that   she  had   arrived  at  Kdin:  ting 

Primrose  to  come  at  once  to  a  lodging  in  the  Lawnmarket,  whi<  : 
larly  described,  where  she  was  ly in  '»usly  ill.      1.         Rosebery  hurriedly 

desired  the  carriage  to  be  got  ready  for  her,  and  the  poor 
appointed,  and  finding  the  h<  »e,  and  could  only  Li- 

on foot,  she  alighted  at  the  entrance  to  this  wynd,  where  she  found  a  servant 
ready  to  receive  her  b,     lint  i 

had  she  set  foot  in  the  house  where  si  meet  hei  ther,  than 
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found  herself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lovat,  who  coolly  told  her  si 
no  ah  >me  his  wife,  "as  now  in  a  house  of  b:ul  fame, 

,  hich,  after  it  should  be  known  in  whose  con;;  n,  it  would 

be  impose:  to  go  forth  in:  :  and  proi 

with  many  I  ;  held  out  bravely  for  a  while,  "  till  a  hopeless  confim 

reduced  her  t<  .  and  she  at  last  consented  to  the  match." 

ought  him  a  son,  in  addition  to  the  two  sick  he  had   by  h: 

marriage  ;  and  whenever  he  went  away  to  the   Lowlands,  he  used  to  tell  her 
"  that,  if  he  found  either  of  the  boys  dead  when  he  returned,  he  would  shoot  her 
herself.-  the  Highlands,  but 

pt  in  strict  durance  within  his  castle  walls,  unable  to  communica: 
any  one,  and  it  was  only  by  a  stratagem   that  she  finally  su<  in  making 

known.     She  rolled  up  a  letter  in  a  clew  of  yarn,  and  m .\: 

to  drop  it  from  her  window  into  the  hands  of  a  trusty  messenger,  who  conveyed 
it  to  her  family.     A  ^jaration  was  then  arranged,  and  she  lived  in  peace  to  a 
ige,  honoured  and  beloved  for  her  goodness,  and  a  Lady  Bountiful  on  her 
re  jointure  of  ^£190  a  \ 

son,   Simon,   who   had    been  unwillingly  forced   into 

rebellion  by  his  father,  :  rdon  in  1750,  "and  every  act  of  his 

future  life  justified  the  favour  of  governnu  nmission  under 

:  after  ha\  nd  honourably  in  i 

•  him  in  1774.     The  barony  was  given 
back  in  1837  to  Thorn  r,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  ami 

.th  Lord. 
It  ;  !  that  the  family  still  exists  in  France.     ^  1  father  of 

:,t  Lord  Saltoi:  in  the  army  of  occupation 

ioo)  he  was  stru<  k  ive  by  on  which  he 

:ul  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  1  to  the  1> 

the  Conqi.  n,  in  Suffolk,  held  :  manor 

knight  of  the  shire  d  bore 

1 1  is 
•in  the 

Fitz  Simon  : 

>n  of  the 

Fitz  Fouk  •  occur  in 

the  i 

Filioll. 
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de  Filial  or  Filliol  confirmed  a  grant  made  by  his  ancestor  (who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror)  of  some  land  in  Pevensey  Marsh  to  La  Battayle.  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Bernard  Filloyel,  at  nearly  the  same  date, 
witnessed  a  deed  of  Hugh  Baliol :  and  in  1270  Richard  Filliol  went  with  Prince 
Edward  to  the  Holy  Land.  Their  Sussex  seat  was  at  Old  Court  in  Worth:' 
and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Sybilla  Filiol  inherited  it,  and  married  Sir  John 
Fiennes.  They  were  from  very  early  times  seated  in  Essex.  "  This  family 
took  its  name  from  Filioles,  in  French  Fillail,  or  Godson,  as  appears  by  a  seal 
appended  to  a  grant  of  William  Filiol  to  Cogeshall  Abbey  in  Essex,  which  has  a 
representation  of  a  font,  a  king  on  one  side  and  a  bishop  on  the  other,  holding 
a  child  as  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  ;  so  that  the  surname  seems  given  by 
some  King  of  England  "  (or  Duke  of  Normandy)  "  to  one  of  their  ancestors  at 
the  time  of  baptism.  A  branch  of  them  held  Filiol's  (vulgarly  Felix)  Hall  in 
Essex ;  in  which  county  they  held  lands  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen  ;  also  the 
manor  of  Kelvedon,  or  Keldon,  there  :  but  this  branch  was  extinct  about  1345- 
William,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Filiol,  who  died  1332,  married  a  daughter  of 
Welsh,  or  Wallis,  of  Langton,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Filiol  in 
Dorset,  and  of  Old  Hall  in  Rayne,  co.  Essex,  which  continued  till  1720.  They 
had  very  early  a  concern  in  Dorset — before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There  was 
another  branch  seated  at  Knight  Street  in  Marnhull,  lately  extinct."- 
Hutchinj  Dorset.  William  Filiol  was  knight  of  the  shire  40  Edward  III.; 
and  William  Filiol  15,  20,  28,  29,  and  33  Hen.  VI.  Their  estate  in  Dorset 
appears  to  have  been  very  considerable,  and  at  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir 
(a  lad  of  sixteen)  in  1509,  it  passed  to  his  two  sisters.  The  younger  of  these, 
Katherine,  was  the  divorced  wife  *  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm.  The  Essex  family  ended  with  Sir 

*  Not  only  was  she  herself  divorced,  but  by  a  special  limitation  of  the  patent,  her 
two  sons  were  debarred  from  succeeding  to  the  Dukedom  till  after  the  failure  of  all 
descendants  of  their  father's  children  by  his  second  marriage.      This  extraordinary 
disposition  was  evidently  connected  with   the  terrible   domestic  calamity  that   had 
forced  the  Duke  to  repudiate  Katherine  Filiol.     To  her  name  in  'Vincent's  Baroi. 
at  the  Heralds'  College  is  appended  this  note,  "  repudiata,  quia  pater  ejus  post  nuptis 
earn  cognovit."     Some  tradition  of  this  ghastly  story  lingered  on  in  the  last  century  at 
Berry  Pomeroy.     The  apparition  of  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman,  wailing  and 
wringing  her  hands  in  frenzied  distress,  was  believed  to  haunt  the  old  castle— long 
since  deserted  by  the  Seymours — whenever  the  death  of  one  of  its  inmat< 
hand.     She  always  showed  herself  hurrying  towards  a  staircase  that  led  to  one  of  the 
upper  chambers,  and  as  she  disappeared  on  the  last  step,  turned  round  with  a  look 
that,  once  seen,  no  one  ever  forgot.     Such  mingled  hate,  rage,  horror,  and  <! 
it  might  have  been  supposed  the  human  countenance  was  powerless  to  \\erc 

written  on  her  fair  young  face.  The  local  explanation  given  was  that  she  had  been 
the  daughter  of  a  former  Baron  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  who  bore  a  child  to  her  own 
father,  and  strangled  it  in  the  upper  chamber  to  which  she  is  ever  ding 

her  way. 
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John  I  .hose  daughter  and  sole  heir,  Cecilia,  married  John  de 

! hurst,  a  baron  by  writ  in  1363. 

The    name    is   common    in    N  .  and   I  find   it  mentioned  there  in 

1830.     Six  families   of  Filleul,  all  bearing  different  arms,  are  included   in  the 
authenticated  list  of  "  dentilshommes  Normands  "  ;  and   Le  Filleul 
Lc  Filleul,  T.aron  de  Montreuil,  Du  Filleul  cles  Chenets,  and  Filleul  de  Verseuil 

:nong  the  assembled  nobility  of  the  province  in  1789. 
Fitz  Thomas.     Several  of  this  name  are  to  be  found  in  the  J/v/j 
Willia:  is,  of  Scostorn,  Lincoln  ictor  of  Barling  Abbey  ; 

\vho  gave  lands  to  Ellerton  Yorkshire,  &c,  £c.,  but  I 

:  find  that  these  were  hereditary  appellations.     Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  one 
of  the  greatest  Irish  magnates,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Desmond  in  1329,  and 
John   Fit/  Thomas,  were  so  named  from  their  father,  Thomas 
i  ,ord  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief  of  the  mighty  Geraldines, 

Fitz  Morice.     No  more  illustrious  name  than  Fit/  Maurice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  Ireland,  for  it  was  borne  during  several  generations  by  the 

lants  of  '  ie  founder  of  the  great  historical  hou 

1          iine.     He  was  a  companion-in-arms  of  the  redoubtable  Earl  Strongbow, 
n  of  Naas  and  \\icklow.     One  of  his  sons  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  !  ter — Premier  Dukes  of  Ireland  ;  from 

the  prin-  1  a  line  of  sevent 

But,  having  been  adopted  only  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  I  am  sorry 

:  mst  not  be  included  ru 

Fitz  Hugh:       I  t  Yd  ^ons  descended   from   Bardolph, 

.nors  in  RirhmomUhire  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
•  ainly  did  not  assume  this  surname  till  temp.  F.dward  III." — 

here  given,   it  mi: 

.  one  of  the  barons  of  Hugh   I  luine 

of  Ch<  'imate  son.      He  wa^ 

the  Welshiiu 

with  :  the   ruthless  battles  of 

the  Bori<-r.       I.  the    important    ai. 

pass  tl  <•  of  the  gates  ot    <  esses, 

inn  his  g]  iin.      In  his  desccn- 

'  me  woul.. 

hath 
for  the  in  .-non  of  those 

ol  the  i 
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William  Malhedenge." — Ormcrofs  Cheshire.  But  this  point  of  precedence  is 
admitted  to  be  exceedingly  dubious  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Baron  of 
H niton  was  constitute  :itary  High  Constable  of  Chester,  he  ranked  in 

right  of  his  olTu  e  as  Premier  Haron. 

••  1 1  is  agreed  by  all  parties  that  Robert  Fitz  Hugh  died  without  male  issue; 
and  by  the  best  authorities  he  had  two  daughters,  Letitia,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Patric"  (see  De  La  Lciund),  and  Mabilia,  the  wife  of  William  Behvard  (see 
).  "  The  representation  of  the  Patrics  passed  through  the  Buttons  and 
Dudleys  to  the  Wards,  and  that  of  the  latter  through  the  Egertons  and  Breretons 
to  the  Holts." — Ibid.  William  Belward  is  the  Cheshire  knight  mentioned  by 
Camden,  "  each  of  whose  sons  took  different  surnames,  while  their  sons,  in  turn, 
also  took  different  names  from  iheir  fathers.  They  altered  their  names  in 
respect  to  habitation,  to  Egerton,  Cotgrave,  and  Overton  :  in  respect  to  colour, 
to  Gough,  which  is  red  :  in  respect  to  learning,  to  Ken-clarke  (a  knowing 
clerk  or  learned  man):  in  respect  to  quality,  to  Goodman;  in  reject  to 
stature,  to  Little :  and  in  respect  to  the  Christian  name  of  one  of  them,  to 
Richardson,  though  all  were  descended  from  William  Belward." — Rcma 
p.  141.  "  Who  would  conceive,  without  good  proof,"  asks  Sir  Edward  Dering, 
" that  Malpas,  Gough,  Golborne,  Egerton,  Goodman,  Cotgrave,  Wesimi,  Little, 
Kenclerke,  and  Richardson,  were  all  in  short  time  the  issue  of  William 
Belward  ?" — Lower's  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  App.  p.  305.  And  yet  one  n 
Cholmondeley — is  omitted  from  the  list. 

Fitz  Henrie.  No  Fitz  Henry  is  to  be  found  in  Domesday,  and  I  am 
unable  to  identify  this  name.  It  may  have  been  inserted.  Robert  Fitz  Henry 
founded  Burscough  Priory,  temp.  Henry  II.  (Mon.  ii.  393),  and  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Lathams.  Two  Fitz  Henrys  were  summoned  to  parliament  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Edwards  ;  Hugo  filius  Hcnrici  Dominus  Jc  Rai'cns-icorth, 
the  father  of  the  first  Lord  Fitz  Hugh  ;  and  Aucher  Fitz  Henry,  who  married 
Joan,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  de  Bellew  and  Laderina  the  Bruce  co-he;  • 
His  parentage  is  unnoticed  by  Dugdale  ;  Banks  -  that  "  he  would  rather 

a  to  be  a  brother  of  the  before-named  Hugh  Fitz  Henry;  but  for  so  being, 
there  is  no  authority  whatever." 

Fitz  Waren  :  "Taken  not  earlier  than  Hen.  I.  by  1'ulk,  son  of  Gtiarinc 
de  Metz,  sometimes  called  Guarine  Vicecomes."— S:>  .      This 

(iuarine,  or  Warine,  surnamed  the  B.ild,  was  of  the  Hoi;  naine,  and  is 

described  by  Ordericus  as  "a  man  of  small  stature  but  great  courage,  who  bravely 
encountered  the  Earl's  enemies,  and  maintained  tranquillity  throughout  the 
district  entrusted  to  his  government."  His  Earl  \\  I  ..eri,  who 

selected  him  from  among  his  barons  as  his  chief  counsellor,  and  t  or 

Sheriff  of  Shropshire  (then  an  hereditary  office)  :    attaching  to  his    sheriff 's-fief 

nty  manors  in  that  ami  other  counties,  and  lining  him  his  niece  Amieria  in 
marriage.       Warine  thus  "stood  the  second  man  in  .Shropshire,"  and  maintained 


unusual  even  in  those  hospitable  times.      Such  \\ 

to  be 
:hc  hall  of  his  manor  at  r  that  no  traveller 

'iout  stopping  to  receive  some  food  and  drink. 
•mpilation   of  son   a 

Fitz  Rainold.     Williar  ho  in  1086  held  of  William  de 

in    Sussex    (Domesday),  was   the   son    of  Rainold   de 

of  Robert,  Lord  of  Hur>t  1'icrrepont  in  the  same 

county.     (See  /  .'.)     He  v.  under  of  a  renowned  house,  that  took 

MC  from  this  South  Down  manor,  and  held  it  for  tl  .*      Adam, 

hen  and  Henry  I  i 

.     Hi-  granda  to  V  ho  in  1202  gave 

loshawk  "  to  have  a  \V 

him,  held  ten  km  x  and 

-oldiers  —  have  borne  their  banner  to  the  front 

on  so  well-fought  field,  that  its  very  bl.i/onry  has  become  historical  t 

Sir   M;  <,n  by  writ  in    1293,  served  eight   times   in    France  l> 

,vho  married  one  of  the  In  :  the  great 

of  Criol,  in  in  the  famous  sea-fight  off  S  :ul  the 

third  I  .nings  fu!  '.ward   1  1  1.'s  standanl  for  nearly  thii: 

fought  at  .as  one  01  >inted 

coast  wlv  :m]»endin^  in    1352. 

cr  m  !375'  lost  his  1 
\Vhen  d  part 

t  unborn  child,  he  seems  to  have  left  hi 


n  the  will  of  the  third  I.<>nl  I'oynin^^  ul.itirv;  t 
^  to  him 

' 

^cutchcon 

ry  of  6,  Or 

it  w.is  crri.uuly   I 

its  bearer  was  con- 

'. 
1  1  1.,  at  t! 

•  both 
••»>'  ;u|d    1  mt  to 
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the  South  Downs  with  a  foreboding  that  he  should  see  it  no  more.  The  night 
before  he  eml>;irked  at  Plymouth,  he  made  his  will,  enjoining  that  "if  it  so 
happen  that  I  depart  this  life  in  such  a  place  that  my  body  cannot  be  buried  at 
Poynings,  to  the  end  that  my  friends  afar  off  may  take  notice  thereof,  I  will  that 
a  stone  of  marble  be  provided,  with  an  escutcheon  of  my  arms,  and  an  helmet 
under  my  head,  and  an  inscription  declaring  my  name  and  the  time  of  my 
death."  Three  months  afterwards,  he  died  of  fever  at  Villalpando,  in  Leon. 
He  waa  only  twenty-nine.  His  wife  Isabel  was  a  great  heiress,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Lord  Fitz  Payne  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Guy  de  I'.ry.in  ; 
and  it  was  through  her  that  the  Poynings  became  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
T.ryan  estates  in  1489.  Their  son  Robert  was  the  last  Baron  of  this  line.  He, 
too,  showed  that  "  his  blood  was  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof,"  for  he 
attended  four  successive  Kings,  Richard  II.,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Henries,  in  all  their  French  wars ;  in  1423,  with  a  following  of  sixty  men-at-arms 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  archers,  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Yvry  and  the  battle 
of  Vernoil,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1446.  Alianor,  his  grand- 
daughter, succeeded  to  the  barony,  and  married  Sir  Henry  Percy,  summoned  as 
Baron  Poynings  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  afterwards  third  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. 

Her  father  (who  never  lived  to  be  Lord  Poynings)  had,  however,  a  twin 
brother  who  carried  on  the  line,  and  whose  son,  Sir  Edward,  "  being,"  says 
Dugdale,  "  an  active  person  in  his  time,  became  an  expert  Souldier,"  and 
according  to  Lloyd,  "the  best  camp-master  in  Christendom."  He  served  all 
his  life  ;  first  with  Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth  ;  next  as  one  of  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  forces  sent  in  aid  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  was  employed  "to 
conjure  down  the  last  walking  spirit  of  the  House  of  York  which  haunted  the 
King — Perkin  Warbeck;  "  and  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  1495.  IIls 
government  was  judicious  and  successful ;  and  the  code  he  enacted,  known  as 
"  Poynings'  Law,"  remained  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Henry  VIII. 
on  his  accession,  made  him  Comptroller  of  his  Household,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  English  contingent  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  in  1509 
he  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  in  1514  with  the  King  at  the  siege  of 
Therouenne;  and  upon  the  taking  of  Tournay  in  the  same  year,  was  left  in 
charge  with  a  strong  garrison.  In  1521,  as  Constable  of  Dover,  he  received 
Charles  V.  on  his  landing  in  England  :  and  died  two  years  afterwards,  leaving 
no  legitimate  children.  But  he  had  three  sons  born  out  of  wo  Hock,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Sir  Thomas,  like  himself  an  excellent  soldier,  gained  distinction  by 
his  services  in  the  field.  Henry  VIII.  created  him  Baron  1'  :i  1545; 

appointed  him  Marshal  of  Calais,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  then 
besieging  Boulogne.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  married 
the  co-heiress  of  Lord  Marney,  and  left  no  issue.  Neither  did  his  brother 
Edward,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  :  and  the  remaining  son,  Sir  Adrian,  who 
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•ior  of  Portsmouth  in  1561,  had  only  daughters.     They  were  t:. 
•he  time-honoured  name  of  1 

;her  branch  there  had  been,  which  did  not  outlast  the  third  generation. 
.    a  younger    brother   of   Michael,   third   Lord  Poynings,  married   I 

sole  heiress  of  t 

and  then  the  childless  widow  of  Henry  tU  In  her  right,  Liu 

Poyni:  ^ummoned  to  parliament  as   Lord   St.  John  in   1368.     His  son 

Thomas,  in   1400,  0  ISC  to  go  on   .  JC  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 

remain  three  years.     Later  in  life  he  \\  .red  in  the  Frencli 

with  the  Karl  of  Salisbury  at  the  siege  of  Pont-Meulan  ;  and  the 
:ited,  with  Robert  de  Willoughby,  to  r  four  hundred  men- 

hundred  anhers  to  the  Duke   of  Bedford,  then   Regent  of 
.led   in    1428,  having    survived  his    only  son,  and  his  da 

1  the  barony  to  her  husband  Sir  John  Paulet,  the  grandfather 
of  tl:.  Tulles*  of  \Vinrhe- 

iomfield,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk,  makes  mention  of  a  1 

who  marru  of  the  four  da  : id  co-heirs  of  Robert  de  Aguillon, 

of  the  <:  .  and  co-heirs  of   Fulk  de  Heaufo,  and 

v  actjuircd  Poynings  manor  in  that  county.     This  rather  intii; 
great  i  the  early  account  of  t:  n  by  Du:: 

I  have — I  nr.:  th  some  i;  -followed  tl. 

callin  !  s  that  the  first 

..is. 

Flamuile  :      "from     FLimamille,     near     \  n>!y.        R<>_vr    de 

Flamville    win,  :ier    of   Walt.  temp. 

Hen.    I.,    !  ,''>>•      He   i>   meiiti«'ned   in    1130; 

•nville    in    York,  and    in    11^5    Roger    de    Flamville, 

The  family  long  flor. 

\\Tili  u  :nville 

•rthumberl.ind.  rd    I.—/1 

and    1.  !    in    tlu 

held    of    the    1.  Northumberland.      Fhas  de   Fl.i: 

ure  ;  John   de  Flamville.  1 

record 

re,  of  the  fee  of  Percy  Ol  tnqucst. 

all  tl  e  of  th< 

.       ! 

ville) 
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:ie  he  had  given  the   King  for  '  having  the  land  and  the  niece  of  Roller; 
Flamville.'"-  .     Krnelmrgh's  father  v.  i  de  Flanicnville. 

Formay:  perhaps  Forney,  "the  Norman  French  pronunciation  of  Fornet. 
Sylvester  Fornet  of  Normandy,  1195:  Nicholas  and  S;  de  Fornet,  i 

(Magu.  Rotul.  Scaccarii  Normannioj).  Fornet  was  in  the  Cotentin." — 77/6* 
Norman  People.  It  still  survives  in  England  as  Furney.  Hut  the  only  Forneys 
I  have  met  with  in  old  records  invariably  stand  for  Furneaux. 

Fitz-Eustach.     I  can  find  mention  of  no  Fitz  Eustace  of  earlier  date  than 
Richard,  Baron  of  Halton,  son  of  Eustace  Fitz  John,  "  one  of  the  first  peers  of 
England,  and  of  infinite  familiarity  with  King  Henry  I.,  as  also  a  person  of  L1 
om  and  judgment  in  counsel." — Du^dalc.   This  must  be  an  interpolated  name. 

Fitz  Laurence.  Hugh  Fitz  Laurence  held  at  Napton  half  a  knight's  fee 
of  the  Prior  of  Coventry. — Testa  de  Nevill. 

Formibaud  :  or  rather  Fermebaud — (Leland).  "  The  Firmbauds,"  says 
Lysons,  "are  among  the  earliest  extinct  families  which  are  known,  by  records 
subsequent  to  the  Norman  survey,  to  have  possessed  property  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  twice  represented  the  county  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III." 
They  also  held  Bow-Brickhill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  passed  from  them  to 
the  Staffords.  "  Nicholas  Frembaud  was  Constable  of  Bristol  Castle  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  He  had  also  the  custody  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  and 
other  great  estates,  which  yet  were  occasionally  seized  into  the  King's  hands. 
His  son  Thomas  succeeded  him  in  his  Bedfordshire  estates ;  and  afterwards, 
Sir  John  Frembaud  (probably  Thomas's  son)  exercised  the  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Bow-Brickhill  between  1336  and  1349." — LipscomUs  Butkingkamshirt* 
In  the  latter  year  Henry  Fermbaud  served  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Bucks. 
Geoffrey  Frumbaud  held  sixty  acres  of  land  at  Wingfeud  in  Suffolk,  by  the 
service  of  paying  the  King  two  white  doves  yearly. — Plac.  Cor  on.  4  Rd.  I. 

Frisound  ;  in  Duchesne's  list,  Frisoun.  "  Walonus  de  Frisc  "  or  "  de  Frise  " 
occurs  in  the  Rotulus  Cancdlarii,  3  John.  William  de  Frisa  held  two  knight's 
fees  of  the  King's  gift  at  Martlegh  in  Worcestershire. — Testa  dc  Nc-'ill.  Robson 
gives  the  coat  of  arms  of  Frise,  Fris,  or  Frys,  as  Or  3  bars  Vert.  I  have- 
very  unsuccessful  in  my  search  for  some  account  of  this  family.  I  find  that  in 
1333  Robert  de  Prison  was  Prior  of  Cogges,  Oxfordshire;  but  the  Priors  of  this 
house  were  generally  chosen  by  the  Abbey  of  Fesramp,  in  Normandy,  of  which 
it  was  a  cell.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  In 
Gloucestershire,  there  was  a  Robert  Frize  of  Pucklechurch,  whose  daughter  and 
heiress  married  William  Llewellyn.  This  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  the  marriage  of  William's  grandfather  Humphrey  with 
Isabel  Berkeley  took  place  in  1511. — Berk,-l<y  MSS. 

Finere.  According  to  Sir  William  Pole,  Sir  Gilbert  Finemer  or  Finemore 
held  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Devonshire  of  the  Honour  of  Clare,  temp.  Henry  II.  ; 
and  bore  the  red  chevrons  of  his  suzerain  on  a  field  ermine.  The  nam< 
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found  ml  in  the  church  of  S' 

nncnt  tu  .iory  of  one  of  th  ,  with  the  fol! 

quaint  der  thy  ic  the  remains  of  Ricli 

s  Benjamin,  and  his  brother's  Joseph  ;  who,  coming  from  Oxon 
to  the  burial  of  a  friend,  found  her  .11  grave,   1664."     The  manor  of 

family  to  the  mon 

mndy. — Lysons.     It  had  passed  to  them  from  the 
nry  III. — LipscomUs  Bucks.     They  probably  gave 

:ime  to  the  neighbour;  ,:nore  in  Oxfordsl  _jh  de 

of  Shabbington,  Bucks,  in  1348.     They  had  been  seated  in 

.  from  very  early  times  ;  for  (Gilbert  de  Finemere  i-;  mentioned  there 

in  1207.-  !  of  the  shire  for 

William   Kimner  gave 

some  !  sthorpe,  in  the  East  Riding,  to  Walton  Priory. — Burton's  Mon* 

\  and  Roger  de  \  1272. — Rctnli  IhtnJrcdorum* 

the  Church  histor:  nmore,  Filmer,  or  Finneraore 

—for  h  way — was  Churchwarden  of  Windsor 

burnt  :  of  the  Six  Articles  on  Jr.  543.     At  about 

oucesters! 

in  a  Cro\\  tombstones 

•ml    church-yard.  in  the 

'.nd    1825,   variously  spelt    1  vnaraore, 

hinnymore,  Fyllimore,  and  Fylymore.     "  It  is  first  spelt 

Phillimore  in   1 640,  ami  from  that  time  both  forms  of  the  name  occur  during 
.  the  later  one  alone  being  i.  ut  1680  in  the  Cam 

imoo  in  C.loucestershire  and  clscu 
one  of  t  ences  in  the  neighbourhood, 

ed  The  1.  i  ^rim  tradition  that  a  body  lies 

:  under  t  11  to  the 

that  t  e  decease  » or  grass  grows  on  the  steps.     Boiling 

the  grass  from  growing." — ML 
id  in  the  old  loca  a  1826.    One  of  the 

n  the  prc 

.    and   was  the 

;>ert  Joseph  Thill.  i  Thil- 

^t  century."-  ecdote 

J,    Am<  • 

to  thi  hath  c$\>  it  thus 

10.  Throgm.  of 

;:r    S.    M.    \\  ho 
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my  candle  to  the  Divill ;'  which  cominge  to  the  cares  of  Sr  Tho.  at  the  next 
muster  he  sent  two  of  ffilimores  sonnes  soldiers  into  the  Low  countries,  where  the 
one  was  slayne  and  the  other  at  a  deere  rate  redeemed  his  return." 

The  ancient  Kentish  family  of  Filmer  is  clearly  of  the  same  stock  :  for  their 
coat  of  arms  is  almost  identical.  They  bear  Sable  three  bars  and  in  chief  as 
many  trefoils  Or ;  and  the  only  difference  perceptible  in  the  Phillimore  coat  is 
that  their  bars  and  cinquefoils  are  Argent.  Most  probably  the  Kilmers  are 
descended  either  from  Roger  or  Richard  de  Vinemer  of  Kent,  living  in  12-2 
(see  p.  59) ;  but  Wotton  only  begins  their  pedigree  in  the  following  century, 
temp.  Edward  III.,  when  they  "wrote  their  name  Finmere,  Fylmere,  Filmour, 
and  Filmer,  and  were  seated  at  Ottringden,  at  a  place  called  Finmore."  Robert 
Filmer,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  purchased  their  present  seat,  East  Sutton  ; 
and  another  Robert,  his  descendant,  received  a  baronetcy  in  1674  from 
Charles  II. 

Fitz  Robert.     Ralph  Fitz  Robert,  and  William  Fitz  Robert,  both  holding 
in  Kent,  appear  as  under  tenants  in  Domesday.     It  seems  likely  that  they  \ 
brothers.     William  held  West-Selve  of  Bishop  Odo  ;  but  I  have  no  further  means 
of  identifying  them.     A  Turstin  Fitz  Robert  is  found  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  "  all 
we  know  of  him  is  that  he  held  Gillingham." — Hutchinf  Dorset. 

Numerous  Fitz  Roberts  occur  at  a  later  date.  "  John  Fitz  Robert  was  a 
powerful  Soldier  in  the  days  of  Henry  I.,  and  held  Dagworth  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich :  and  his  brother  William  held  of  the  old  feoffment  in  1165.  This 
William  married  Sibil,  sister  and  coheir  of  John,  son  of  Ralph  de  Caineto  or 
Cheney,  and  left  three  coheiresses." — Blomfidifs  Norfolk.  But  he  elsewhere 
describes  Sibil  de  Cheney's  husband  as  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  son  of  Walter  de 
Caen  or  de  Cadomo.  Again,  "  Ralph  and  John  Fitz  Robert  were  Barons  in 
King  John's  time,  and  bore  Or,  two  chevrons  Gules." — Ibid.  A  family  of  the 
name  "  early  acquired  prominence  "  in  Shropshire — v.  Eyton.  Sir  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Robert'(who  died  before  1211)  was  a  Baron  in  Ireland. 

Furniuale  :  interpolated.  The  first  of  this  family  in  England  was  Sir 
Gerard  de  Furnival,  who  went  with  Cceur  de  Lion  to  the  Holy  L.-iml. 

Fitz  Geffrey.  This  may  very  probably  stand  for  Herve  Fitz  Geffrey,  who 
was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency.  "Hervey,  the  eldest  son  of 
Geoffrey  de  Montmorency,  came  to  England  in  1066,  and  was  father  of  (ieoffrey 
Fitz  Hervey  (Duchesne,  67).  He  held  several  manors  in  Essex,  of  which  his 
descendant  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  Constable  of  Ireland,  was  possrsMir  a 
century  later.  He  married  Adelaide  de  Clermont,  whose  name  appears  with  his 
in  charters  (Perkin,  Hist.  King's  Lynn,  171).  He  had  I'.un  hard  de  Mont- 
morency, who  was  a  benefactor  of  Thetford  (Mon.  i.  667),  and  Robert  Fit/ 
Geffrey,  who  was  a  baron  1165.  He  is  mentioned  in  Lincoln  in  that 
as  Robert  Maurenciacus  (Liber  Ni-.».  He  had  Hervey,  Constable  of  Ireland, 
whose  nephew  Geoffrey  was  Deputy  of  Ireland  temp.  Hen.  III.,  and  from 
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whom  d  the  Baron  isco,  and  the  Viscounts  Mountmonv 

Frankfort    in    Ireland.      The   spelling  of  this    name  varies    greatly, 
Montemoraci,    Montemorentino,   &c." — T/; 

.     In     Irel.md    it   had   long  been    simplified    to    Morres,   and    tin 
had  to  obtain  the  Royal  license,  in   1815,  to  exchange  it  for 

:lar  fact  that  a  family  nan: 

in  Ire!  uisfied  with  a  very  respectable  name  which  mi^ht  linded 

them  of  the  Theban  legion,  thought  proper  in  the  present  century  to  change 
it  to   Montmorency,  and  to  give  out  that  a  branch  of  the  house  of  the  first 
Christian    Riron   followed  the   banner  of  the  Norman."     He  throws  di^ 
upon    the    pedigree,   because    the   name    of  Montmorency   is   not   found   in 
v  believing  that  the  present  rule  by  which  every  member 
rs  the  father's  surname,  existed  at  that  period.     This  was  so  far 
.  that  the  Norman  archaeologists  expressly  state  that  no  son 
was  \  the  surname  of  the  family  till  after  his  father's  death. 

Till  then  he   \\  n  only  by  their  joint  Christian  names :  as,  Alan 

:  1,  William  1  Kecherches  sur  le  Domesday). 

Fitz    Herbert.      Jlcrbcrtus  Regis   Canicrarius,   the    ancestor  of  all  the 

.iberlain  in  fe<  of  whose  charters  he 

r  in   noi.     There  are  only  co:  as  to   his  lineage,  of 

itty  nothing  what'  -  before  1130, 

.  three  son-  :    i.    Herbert  Fitz  II  2.  Stephen  Fit/. 

Lnd   ;v    \Vilh  !• 

;  onus   III.  in   the  succeeding  century.     Herbert  filled 
;ried  one  of  the  ntimerou-  >es  of 

Henr.  dd  de   Dunstam  ille,  F,arl  of 

v.ill,  and  daughter   and  co-heir  of  the   I1  Kobert  ( 

•m  the  Kin^  had  bestowed  the  Royal  manor  of  Alrestcr  in  V 

hree   suns:    I.  Robert;    2.  1  :.  1    ;v    Henry.      Robert 

••the  third  h:  ',  lin  of  his  family,  succeeded   to  the 

office  .11.  h;ul  been  three  months  on  the 

.      His  h  rother 

liy  a  co-heiress  of 

of  England.     For 

is  out  of  i 

with  1  !  :it  that  he  was  admitU 

should  h  to  him 

.-riod  he  was  undi :  .  .   r.ei'.-re 

and   1 

[ 
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Sussex,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Winchilsea  claim  descent.  But,  according  to 
Eyton's  pedigree,  Matthew's  grandson  and  last  male  representative,  Matthew 
Fitz  John,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1296,  died  s.  p.  in  1309-10. 

Peter  Fitz  Herbert,  "being,"  as  Dugdale  informs  us,  "  very  obsequious  to 
King  John  at  the  time  of  his  differences  with  his  Barons,  was  reputed  one  of 
his  Evil  Counsellors"  (though  he  afterwards  fell  off  in  his  allegiance);  and 
took  an  active  part  in  affairs  during  his  reign.  He  is  credited  with  three 
wives;  one  of  whom,  Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  William  (k 
who  was  hanged  by  Llewellyn  in  1229-30,  brought  him  the  Welsh  lands  of 
Blayntheleveny  and  Thalegard.*  Accordingly,  in  the  next  generation,  Reginald 
Fitz  Peter  is  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  truculent  Barons-Marcher,  summoned 
in  1257  "to  fit  himself  with  Horse  and  Arms  and  attend  the  King  at  Che 
to  resist  the  Incursions  of  the  Welch;"  and  two  years  later  commanded  "to 
reside  in  those  Parts,  with  all  his  Power,  to  prevent  their  further  hostilities." 
His  son,  John  Fitz  Reginald,  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1294;  but  the  summons 
was  never  repeated  to  any  of  his  successors,  nor  can  I  find  any  further  notice 
of  them. 

John's  younger  brother,  Peter,  is  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke.  But,  as  all  his  descendants  were  settled  in  Wales,  we  have  to 
search  for  them  in  the  mysterious  mazes  of  Welsh  genealogy,  in  which  hereditary 
surnames  are  apparently  unknown.  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  who  intrepidly  threads 
his  way  through  this  formidable  labyrinth,  derives  from  him  no  fewer  than  seven 
other  families :  the  Prodgerses  of  Gwarrindhu ;  the  Morgans  of  Arxton ;  the 
Joneses  of  Llanarth ;  |  the  Gwynns  and  Raglans  of  Glamorganshire  ;  the  Hu 
of  Coelwch  or  Killough ;  and  the  Powells  of  Perthyr.  I  have  not  the  pov, 
nor  indeed  the  ambition — of  tracing  out  any  of  these.  If  the  posterity  of  John 
Lord  Fitz  Herbert  was  even  approximately  numerous,  the  two  brothers  together 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  colony. 

William,  Lord   of  Raglan  Castle,  in   right   of  his   grandmother    Maud   de 
Morley,  with  whom  Dugdale  commences  the  pedigree,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William-ap-Thomas,  knighted  by  Henry  V.  for  his  valour  in  the  French  * 
1  Ie  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  a  staunch  Yorkist,  whose  exploits  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  had  been  of  such  signal  service  to  the  cause,  that  no  re  med 

too  great  for  him  when  Edward  IV.  came  to  the  throne.     He  was  summoned  to 
lament,  i;  ntly  endowed  with  the  spoils  of  the  attainted  i ans, 

and  appointed  Justiciar  and  Chamberlain  of  South  Wales,  and  r  in 

all  those  counties  for  life.  Nor  was  this  all.  Year  by  year  lie  seemed  to  grow  in 
favour  with  the  King,  as  fresh  grants  and  fresh  honours  poured  in  ujKm  him.  In 
1463  he  received  1  Hmster  Castle  and  all  the  lands  of  S  ! 

*  She  was  then  (according  to  Dugdale)  the  .  id-ap- Llewellyn,  tl 

of  her  father's  executioner  ! 

t  John  Jones  of  Llan  irth  uv-umed  the  n.niK  of  Herbert  n<>t  many  \ 
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the  ofrio  of  Snowdon,  and  Constable  of 

Cor.  '  mbroke — lak  title  from  one  of 

ions*  :  nr.  rter 

of  Harlow  by  assault,  it  being  one  of  the  strongest 

•oughout  ".ut  his  career  terminated  in  d'  the 

outnumbered  and  routed  n: 
mo<  :it  to  put  down  th 

John   Conyers  an  :i   of  Ri«:  I  Irmj.hrey  Stafford, 

i;ul  joined  him  at  Ihnhun  ooo  good  Archers  to 

:el  about  lodgings,  forsook  him  in  face  of  tlu 

nnidable  odds.      I  ner, 

and  with  his  brother,  Lord  md  others,  beheaded  the  next  day  by  order 

of  the   Duke  of  Clarence   and  Warwick   the    Kr  .      T.v   hi  \nne 

daughters,  three  sons:  i.  William,  his  successor; 
ller  ;  an 

William,  the  heir,  surrendered  '  in  to  the  King,  who  wished  to 

.  his  own  eldest  son  ;  ft]  Ion  in   i  | 

ard    III.  him   Justiciar  of  Sout'  >thed   him  to   his 

luit  the  little  prin-  1  in  her 

,"  and  his  wih  r  of  the   Lor 

•   had  be  with   his   father  at   Northampton.     Their  only  c 

th,  married  Sir  Charles  Som  I'^aufort, 

%e  of  Son 

and  re  in  IK: 

in  1595. 

;on  to  th:  /  born    in  wedlo<  '  left 

that  bore 

. 
"  1 :  was 
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One  time  being  at  Bristowc,  he  was  arrested,  and  killed  one  of  the  sherifies  of 
the  city.  He  made  his  escape  through  Back  Street,  through  the  then  great 
in  the  Marsh,  and  gott  into  France.  In  France  he  betook  himself  into  the  army, 
where  he  showed  so  much  courage  and  readinesse  of  wit  in  conduct,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  became  eminent,  and  was  favoured  by  the  King,  who  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  much  valued  him,  ami  heaped 
favours  and  honours  upon  him.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbeys,  he  gave 
him  the  Abbey  of  Wilton,  and  a  country  of  lands  and  manours  thereabout  1  >e- 
longing  to  it  He  gave  him  also  the  Abbey  of  Ramesbury  in  Wilts,  with  much 
land  belonging  to  it :  Cardiff  Castle,  in  Glamorganshire,  with  the  ancient  crown 
lands  belonging  to  it.  He  married  Anne  Parr,  sister  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Parr,  I  thinke,  Marquesse  of  Northampton,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Edward,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  Powys.  He  was  made  conservator  of  King  Henry  8.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  had  a  stamp  for  his  name.  He  was  of  good  naturall 
parts,  but  very  colericque.  In  Queen  Mary's  time,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Catholique  religion,  the  nunnes  came  again  to  Wilton  Abbey ;  and  this  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  came  to  the  gate  which  lookes  towards  the  court  by  the  street, 
but  now  is  walled  up,  with  his  cappe  in  his  hand,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  to  the 
Lady  Abbess  and  nunnes,  crying  pcccavi.  Upon  Queen  Mary's  death,  the  Karl 
came  to  Wilton  (like  a  tigre)  and  turned  them  out  crying,  '  Out,  ye  jades  !  to 
worke,  to  worke — ye  jades,  goe  spinne  ! ' " 

He  received  the  Earldom  of  Pembroke  from  Edward  VI.  in  1551.  Caniden 
calls  him  "  an  extraordinary  man,"  who  obtained  favour  and  employments  at  the 
courts  of  four  successive  and  very  different  sovereigns  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Naunton 
attempts  to  explain  how  this  was  done.  "This  Earl  and  the  old  Marquess  of 
Winchester  were  ever  of  the  King's  Religion,  and  over-zealous  Professors.  Being 
younger  Brothers*  (yet  of  Noble  Houses)  they  spent  what  was  left  them,  and 
came  on  Trust  to  the  Court  :  where,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  their  wits,  they 
began  to  traffick  for  themselves,  and  prospered  so  well,  that  they  got,  spent,  and 
left  more  than  any  Subjects  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  their  own  tr. 
Whereunto  hath  been  prettily  replyed,  *  that  they  lived  in  time  of  dissolution.' " 

Lord  Pembroke's  marriage  with  the  Queen's  sister  materially  advanced  his 
interests  under  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  sought  an  even  more  ambitious  alliance 
for  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  married  to  Lady  KatheriiK  I'.ut,  "fin 

that  great  mischief  had  like  to  have  befallen  him"  through  this  match  with  the 
blood  royal,  he  actually  caused  Lord  Herbert  to  repudiate  the  poor  lady,  and 
found  him  another  wife,  whose  father,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  was  then  high  in  favour 
with  Queen  Mary.  This  Lady  Anne  Talbot  shortly  after  died  ;  and  the  third 

*  Lord  Winchester  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  in  the  legitimate  line,  and 
heir  to  a  considerable  estate  in  Hampshire. 
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Countess  of  1'embro  imor- 

ph  : 

: 

Sid:  mother  : 

:c  thou  hast  slainc  another 

i  good  as 
ic  shall  t' 

It  was  to  her  that  Sir  Phili;  :iten 

in  her  \Vilton.      Her  eldest  ^on,  William,  "  the  most  umversilly  In- 

in  that  age,"  succeeded  the    K.irl  of  S 
Chamberlain  t< .  ;  office  at  court,  made  the  court 

:eiu-ed  in  the  country.     And  as  he 
•f  the  best  men,  so  no  man  had  ever  the  confidence  to 

man  ver\  :id  of  ex< 

r  upon  any  subject,  h  ^ood  proportion  of 

irge  upon  it :  of  a  pleasant  and 
•us  humour,  a:.  nd   magnificent." — Lord 

:(e   with    K.i.iy    M 

dilbert  l\arl  ol  much  too  dc 

i   both  his  ci 

\  book  of  his  i  !  >evon- 

:   in   1660.      He  died  in   1630  "of  an 
1  the  title  passed  to  his  brother 

iy  in  hui,-  1  been 

m  1605.     Pi.  •  most 

!e  daughter 

the  young  widow  of  the 

him    no  !    the   present    Karl    of 

tgomery — the  thii:  itle — descends  from 

her  lv.  i^e  with  \ \u  .     A  grandson  of  the  eighth 

1780, an 
793. 
All 
i 

>kc  in 
11  and 
' 

1  been 
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.uid  was  behcided  with  him  at  Northampton.      His  son  and   namesake.  Steward 
of  the  Marches  of  Nortli  and  Fast  Wales  and  Cardiganshire  under   Hen.  VIII., 

the  father  of  Kdward  Herbert,  who,  having  in  early  life  spent  most  of  his 
means  at  Court,  "  became  a  soldier,  and  made  his  fortune  by  his  sword."  He 
bought  a  considerable  estate,  and  built  a  house  at  Blackball,*  where  he  kept  up 
Mich  lavish  hospitality,  that  ''  it  was  an  ordinary  saying  in  the  county  at  that 
time,  when  they  saw  any  fowl  ri>e.  '  Fly  where  thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  light  at 
Blackball.'"  This  open-handed  Welshman  had  four  sons  :  i.  Richard,  of  whom 
came  the  Lords  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  2.  Matthew,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  »t 
Powis ;  3.  Charles,  father  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington,  and  4.  George,  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Richard,  the  eldest,  could  boast  of  two  sons  whose  names  were  famous  in 
their  generation,  and  are  unforgotten  in  our  own — Kdward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  George  Herbert,  the  poet  and  divine.!  Edward  was  a  soldier,  a 
scholar,  and  a  courtier: — a  brilliant  cavalier,  brave  to  a.  fault  in  the  field,  and 
keenly  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honor,  yet  withal  a  deep  and  original  thinker, 
whose  philosophical  writings  are  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  biography  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words.  He  early  went  to  reside  in  Erance  ;  served  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1610  :  then  travelled  in  Italy;  and  in  1616  was  sent  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII.  He  received  his  first  peerage  (an  Irish 
one,  for  he  had  a  "fair  estate"  in  Ireland)  for  his  diplomatic  services  from 
James  I. ;  and  "having  approved  himself  likewise  a  most  faithful  servant  to 
King  Charles  I.  as  well  in -Council  as  in  Arms,"  was  created  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  in  Shropshire  in  1629.  Yet,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he, 
in  the  first  instance — though  but  for  a  short  time — sided  with  the  Parliament. 
He  died  in  1648.  When  not  yet  fifteen,  he  had  married  a  kinswoman  six  or 
seven  years  his  senior,  the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of  St.  Julian's  in 
Monmouthshire  (enjoined  by  her  father's  will  towed  none  but  a  Herbert,)  by 
whom  he  left  three  children.  His  eldest  son,  an  enthusiastic  loyalist,  who  is 
computed  to  have  raised  in  all  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men  at  his 
for  the  King's  service,  succeeded  as  second  Ford  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  but  the 
title  expired  with  the  last  of  his  two  grandsons  in  1(191.  It  was  twice  revived  by 
fresh  creations  ;  first,  three  years  afterwards,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  with  \\i 
only  son  it  again  came  to  an  end  in  1738:  then,  in  1743,  it  was  granted  to 
a  grandson  of  Matthew,  already  mentioned,  bove),  Henry  Herbert  of 

*  It  was  afterwards  burnt  down.     Montgomery  Castle  had  been  the  01 
of  the  family. 

f  "  (  !>  rbcrt's  tender  and  d  back  from  the  bare,  intense 

spiritualism  of  the  Puritan  to  find  nourishment  for  his  devotion  in  the  outci 
tions  that  the  piet\  had  grouped  around  it,  in   holy  places  and   holy  thin 

the  stillness  of  church  and   altar,  in   the  pathos  and  exultation   of  prayer  and   j.- 
and  the  awfu! 
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Oakle.  ..ho,   having   inirr  only  daughter  of   Ix>rd    K 

:rther   received 
:  never  to  endure.      His  son 

.:i   iSoi  :  Lord 

>;>tained    the 

title  of  Karl  of  Torrington  :ited  in    1689  l»y  William  III.  to 

Arthur   II  :i    the   navy,  who,  :.   of  his   commission  by 

II.,  had   cm  :  ind  and  joined  him  while  still   Prince  of 

in  the  garb  of  a  common  sailor,  having  under 
kofconvi  Me  paper  that  invited  William  to  the 

of  the  fleet,  anil 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.      "  I  Jut    l><>;  :niral  an-: 

month  the   fleet  which   should  have  been  the 
is  lay  in  harbour  while  he  \\  .f  in  London.     The 

uiing  upo  v  title,  gave  him  t:  of  Lord  Tarry-in-town. 

When   he   came  on  mied    by  a  bevy  of  couru 

There  hour  of  the  day  or  night   that  he  w.is  not  under  the 

influence    of    cl.iret.       Ueing     insatiable    of    pleasure,    he 

1  he  loved  ll.ittery  aim  !th   or 

He  had  '.  i  in  the  habit  of  exacting   the   most   abje 

;s  command.      Hi  Dailies. 

jn  he  went  to  bed,  and 

to  assc  ed   them   to  dress   him. 

•  i"  them  combed  hi 

lief  there  could   i 

;  the  um:  nglish 

under    \ 
.lie.  and 

>hire — alone  of  all    his 
.     "Iti  10  the 

i    this 

think  ih  i:  t    a   mm    to 

with  t  MI   tiie 

a  engaged  th  i  off  Be. 

them    t  of  an  ui 

•   ' 
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not  altogether  way.     Some  descendants  of  the  first  Sir  Richard  are  still 

to    be  met  with   in   Ireland,  the   Herberts   who   own   the   beautiful    domain    of 
MIK  kross  on  the  romantic  shores  of  Killarney. 

( >ne  other  branch  then  rived  from  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Karl  of 

Pembroke  of  the  existing  creation,  Sir  Edward  Herbert  of  Poole-Castle  (as  it  was 
then  called)  "the  fair  red  castle  on  the  hill"  now  known  as  Powis.  which  either 
he,  or  his  father,  had  purchased  from  the  Greys.  His  son  William,  Lord  Powis, 
received  a  peerage  from  James  I  :  and  his  successor  in  the  second  generation 
become  Karl  of  Powis  in  1674,  and  Marquess  of  Powis  in  1687.  James  II.  had 
no  more  faithful  and  devoted  adherent.  "  He  was,"  says  Macaulav.  u  generally 
regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy,  and,  accord  in. 
Gates,  was  to  have  been  prime  minister  if  the  Popish  plot  had  succeeded.  I  Ie 
loyally  followed  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  master,  and  shared  his  exile  at 
St.  Germains,  where  he  bore  the  titles — never  recognized  in  his  own  country — of 
Marquess  of  Montgomery  and  Duke  of  Powis.  One  of  his  five  daughters  was  the 
brave  Lady  Nithsdale  that  saved  her  husband's  life.— Av  B  He  died 

outlawed,  for  refusing  to  make  his  submission  to  the  new  government;  but  his 
son  was  restored  in  blood,  and  to  the  dignities  of  Earl  and  Marquess  of  P- 
Both  titles  became  extinct  in  1748,  for  this  son  never  married,  and  devised  1 
Castle  and  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  the  kinsman  who  had   married  his  i, 
and    was    created  Earl  of   Powis  (as    already   stated)   in   the    course    of  the 
same  year. 

The  title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  was  borne  by  a  statesman  and  politician 
of  our  own  day,  Sidney,  second  son  of  the  eleventh  Kirl  of  Pembroke; 
but  was  merged  in  the  higher  title  when  his  son  succeeded  to  the  Karldum 
in  1862. 

Fitz  Peres:  interpolated.     I  can  find  mention  of  no  other  Fit/   Piers  but 
Geoffrey,  who  succeeded    Hubert  de   Burgh  as  Justiciary  of  England,  and 
girt  with  the  sword  as  Earl  of  Essex  at  the  coronation  of  King  John. 

Fichet.     "  After   the  Conquest    the    Manor  of  Spaxton  was   held    of  the 
Castle  of  Stowey,  for  many  successive  generations,  by  the  family  of  Ki< -het.     In 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  Robert   the   son    of  Hugh,  the  son  of  another  Hugh 
Fichet,  is  certified  to  hold  it  of  Philip  de  Columbers,  by  the  service  of 
knight's  fee.  (Lib.  Nig.  v.  i.  97)."—  Collinsoris  I  t  of  the 

Sir  Thomas  Fichet,  died  19  Richard  II.     Pury-Kitchet  recalls  their  name.     1 
Malet,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Lord  Malet  (expelled  by  Henry  I.)  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Malets  of  Wilbury,  took  the  name  of  Kitchet,  and  bor 
lion  rampant  Or,  a  bend  Ermine.     His  son  was  Sir  Hugh  Kitrhet  of  Knmore,  but 
the  grandson,  Sir  Baldwin,  resumed  the  name  of  Malet,  and  \\  informed 

why  it  had  ever  been  changed. — Moan's  Wilts.  There  were  Kitrhetts  in 
Leicestershire,  who  bore  the  Mine  arms:  and  "  I  kmiinus  Hugone  Fychet  de 
Pakst."  witnesses  a  deed  of  Hu;jh  de  Cr.uirumb's  in  Oxfordshire  about  1230. 
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i  knight's  fee  of  the  old  fcoffmcnt  of  the  Bishop  of  Chi( 

I 
Fitz   Rewc;  juivalent  for  the  Scandin 

\orsc   parlance  Tostig   Ro'.;  tl  the 

tings.     When  R.mul  tie  Conches,  to  whom  this  honour 

-ed  by  1  .:,  and  o!  .  to  whom  it  had  been 

1  themselves,  electing  rather  to  fight  **  in  the  fore-front  of 

•tie, '  the  Duke  looked  round  for  a  worthy  substitute.     "Then  he  called 

out  a  ,om  he  had  heard  much  praised,  T  !tz  Rou  le  Blanc  by 

To  him  he  delivered  the  gonfanon ; 

:;i  took  it  :nd  bowed  low  to  him  in  thanks,  and  bore 

i  good  heart,  high  aloft  in  the  breeze,  and  rode  by  the  Duke, 
going  he  went.     Wherever  the    Duke    turned,   he    turned   also,  and 

ved  his  course,  there  h<-  !so.     His  kindred  still  have 

quittance  of  all  >r  their  inheritance  on  that  account,  and  their  he: 

entitle. 1  so  to  hold  their  inheritance  for  ever." — Wace.     This  privilege  must  have 
•  their  Norman  barony.     "  Toi^tain  afterwards  became  the  name 
ioble  house  in  Uj  >,  in  memory  of  the  office  perl- 

their  an.  \\  bearing  a  banner." 

ve  and  reno\ 

MI  at  Bee  'iiged  to  the  great  baronial  house 

of  th.r  ig  accounts  of  his  genealogy, 

into  w  >  not  propose  to  enter.     He  was  richly  r«  for  his  service, 

for  his  barony  luded   lands    in   u  ounties.      "  In 

iuid  possessions  of  considerable  extent  between  the  Usk  and 

robably  wrested  from  -h  rather  than 

rt  was  ( laimed  by  the  King's  Bailiff, 

.i.l  probably  assiv 

fl  illiam     !  -A.    S.    Ellis. 

:s  brother." 

It  is  very  doubtful  \\lu-tlier  lie  left  des«  >  my  case,  "  his  fief  was 

le,     In  i  the  posse 

t." — A.  X 

Fitz  Fitz  :  bout 

i  the  C«  .iry)  prove 

K  k.      The  family 
of  England ;  and  gave 

:>cing 
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their  name  to  their  seat  at  Fitz-ford,  near  Tavistock,  u  where  they  lon^  dwelt  in 
great  reputation.  But  the  male  line  ended  in  these  our  days  in  a  most  unfortunate 
gentleman,  Sir  John,  whose  sole  daughter  and  heir  was,  according  to  her  worth, 
highly  married  into  honourable  houses." — Westc  //.  The -father  of  this 

unfortunate  Sir  John  was,  according  to  Prince  a  "very  eminent  counsellor  in 
law,"  who  served  as  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  IK 
much  given  to  astrology,  and  when  his  wife  was  travailing  in  the  pains  of 
child-birth,  "he  would  needs  be  enquiring  into  the  fortune  of  her  burthen  before 
she  was  delivered ;  "  and  proceeded  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  his  yet  unborn  son. 
But  the  planets  were  adverse  and  threatening,  boding  a  terrible  doom ;  and 
trembling  lest  his  child  should  first  see  the  light  under  so  hostile  and  sinister  a 
conjunction,  "  he  desired  the  midwife,  if  possible,  to  hinder  the  birth  but  for  one 
hour.  This  not  being  to  be  done,  he  declared  that  the  child  would  come  to 
an  unhappy  end,  and  undo  the  family.  And  it  fell  out  accordingly."  This 
astrologer  gave  his  name  to  Fitz's  Well,  a  spring  of  "  marvellous  virtue "  on 
Dartmoor,  to  which  young  folks  in  former  times  used  to  resort  at  the  first  dawn 
of  Easter  Day.  He  chanced  to  discover  it  one  summer's  day,  when,  riding  with 
his  wife,  they  were,  in  the  country  phrase  "  pixy-led,"  and  lost  their  way  on  the 
moor.  Tired  and  thirsty,  they  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  water,  and  alighted 
from  their  horses  to  drink ;  and  as  they  drank,  the  fairy  spell  was  broken,  and 
their  eyes  opened;  they  recognized  the  path  they  had  so  long  sought  in  vain, 
and  quickly  found  their  way  home.  This  simple  miracle  is  commemorated  by 
two  rude  granite  slabs  that  still  enclose  the  well,  bearing  the  initials  of  John 
Fitz,  and  the  date  1568. 

His  son  Sir  John,  the  doomed  heir  whose  evil  destiny  had  been  read  in  the 
stars  before  his  birth,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  having 
thrice  before  incurred  the  penalty  of  blood-guiltiness.  His  first  quarrel  was  with 
Sir  Nicholas  Slannmg,  whom  he  slew  near  Tavistock.  '•  The  matter, 

iikely  to  have  been  composed,  but  the  villain,  Fit/'s  man,  twitting  hi 
with  a  •  What,  play  child's  play  !     Come  to  fight,  and  now  put  up  your  sword  : ' 
made  him  draw  again,  and  Slanning's  foot  in  :>ack  (having  his  spurs 

hitching  in  the  ground,  he  was  then  unfortunately  and  foully  killed  :  whereupon 
Sir  John  Fitz,  by  the  interest  of  his  friends,  sued  out  hU  pardon  soon  after  this 
happened,  which  was  in  1599.  But,"  continues  l'rin<  <  sin  became 

oftentime  it  doth)  the  punishment  of  another,  Sir  John  is  to  be 

guilty  of  a  second  murder ;"  and  once  more  posted  away  to  London  to  obtain 
pardon.  He  was  possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  sheriffs  officers  were  on  his 
track,  and  in  constant  dread  of  being  taken  ;  and  at  -  f  his  joun 

was  careful  to  make  the  door  of  his  lodging  secure.     When  he  h  id  .. 
Salisbury,   or  thereabouts,   he    *  d   in    the  early   morning    1  Vnt 

knocking  at  his  chamber  door  ;  and  "  he,  not  well  awaked  from  1  not 

well  understanding  his  servant's  \oice  in  the  dark,"  leaped  from  his  bed.  drew  his 


;i 

.  flung  open   the  door,  and    :  ;ly  thrust 

;i,  he  found  that  it  R  ::um«»n 

him  1"  the  jour:  :  he  had  killed  ;  and  overwhelmed  with  ra 

IT,  he  fell  upon  ;  to  the  heart.      He   had 

behind  h 

•raordina-  I    looked   upo:  ndon, 

had  no  lack  of  suitors,  and  was  four 
married.      Her  first  hu  Alan    Percy,  sixth   son   of  the 

rthumberland  :  the  second  Thon  son  of  ti 

:  the  third  Sir  ('!  .  fourth  son  ot"  the  -affolk  :  and  her 

•nville  :  but  it  ill  remembered 

in  local  tradition. 

told  about  her  in  the  neighbour- 
in  her  generation  :   tor  some  dire  n 

.  the  "ui;  1  of  her  first  three 

'      With  the  fourth  she  had  a  hitter  and  life-long  quarrel.       I 
had  be  the  1  >uk  kin-ham  ;  but   the  bridegroom  was 

ugh  pleased  with  her  fortune, 
"quickly  resented  the  disrespect  she 
!  a  man  of  violent  and  tyranm 
"  indulging  to  himself  all  th<  .  hich  to  wonu 

•  a  of  her  projxirty.     After  a 
left   him  up   her  abode  with  the 

te  on  the   Karl  of  Suffolk:  and   thus  su< 
on,  he  Q  ncery  suit  with  th 

him    to   single  comb  it,   and    vented    his    wrath   in   Mich  opprobrious 

Meet.  he  retn< 

olutely  id  bear 

es  a  son  that  hath," 

:  to  own  them,  so 

One  little  d. 

in  her 
house   as    a   giu-st    was   struck    witli    companion    at    the    <  in!d's    sufferings,    .i:i«i 

eil  at  hearing  that 

i.i^e,  in  tl  --I  blill 
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she  was  missing,  and  some  months  later  received  the  tidings  of  her  death  with 
equal  complacency.  But  it  was  a  false  rumour,  intended  to  mislead  and  divert 
enquiry,  for  the  little  girl  was  in  reality  alive  and  well.  She  was  brought  up 
under  the  roof  of  her  kind  protectress,  and  in  due  time  became  a  beautiful  VOUIIL; 
woman,  gifted  with  a  charm  and  grace  of  manner  that  won  all  hearts.  The  1  uly 
who  had  adopted  her  then  judged  it  right  to  reveal  to  her  the  secret  of  her  birth, 
and  to  take  her  to  see  her  mother,  introducing  her  under  a  strange  name  as  the 
orphan  of  a  former  friend.  Lady  Howard  took  a  singular  fancy  to  the  girl,  who, 
on  her  part,  did  her  utmost  to  please  and  win  her ;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that 
she  seemed,  day  by  day,  to  be  gaining  ground  in  her  affections.  At  length,  on 
one  occasion  when  Lady  Howard  was  loud  in  her  praise,  the  lady  thought  her 
opportunity  had  come,  and  with  some  trepidation  informed  her  that  the  girl  of 
whom  she  spoke  so  warmly  was  no  other  than  her  own  long-lost  daughter.  Lady 
Howard  started  back  with  horror  at  this  unlooked-for  announcement,  and  for  the 
moment  was  struck  dumb ;  then,  in  a  sudden  frenzy  of  passion,  she  turned  upon 
her  unhappy  daughter,  abused  and  threatened  her  with  frightful  violence,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  her  out  of  the  house. 

The  poor  girl  accepted  her  dismissal,  and  for  many  long  years  never  ventured 
into  her  presence  again.  But  in  the  end  her  gentle  heart  began  to  yearn  towards 
this  unnatural  mother,  who  was  now  an  old  woman,  with  but  a  short  span  of  life 
before  her ;  and  she  determined  to  go  and  make  one  last  effort  to  obtain  a  kind 
word  from  her  before  she  died.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Lady  Howard  (then 
living  in  her  house  of  Walreddon)  as  she  was  one  day  coming  down  the  broad 
oak  stairs  that  led  to  the  state-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  perceived  her  haled 
daughter  ascending  the  lower  flight  from  the  hall,  and  coming  towards  her. 
They  met  on  the  landing-place  ;  and  the  daughter,  throwing  herself  at  her 
mother's  feet,  implored  her  compassion  and  endeavoured  to  kiss  her  hand.  Lady 
Howard  snatched  it  angrily  away,  and  rushed  towards  the  >tate-room  :  but  the 
poor  girl  caught  hold  of  her  gown,  and  clinging  to  her  in  piteous  enti 

dragged  along  on  her  knees,  still  praying  and  .in^  to    be   heard. 

Kut  Lady  Howard  was  obdurate;  and  as  she  passed  into  the  room,  slammed 
the  door  behind  her  with  such  violence  that  it  closed  upon  the  outstretched 
and  imploring  arm  that  was  striving  to  clasp  her  knees.  The  arm  was  (rushed 
and  fractured,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  half  dead  with  grief  and  pain, 
was  for  the  second  time  turned  out  of  her  mother's  house,  and  never 
her  more. 

By  her  will  she  gave   the  whole  of  her  property  to  the   Court  e 
mother's  relations),  with  one  trifling  reservation — a  small  pittance  to  be  doled  out 
"to  any  person  who  r<>uld  prove  herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mary,  sole  In 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Fit/,  and  \, 

never  clainv  .nd   to   have  ended    lu  •  ribulatioii  and 

anguish  of  mind  at  a  house  she  had  near  Oakhampton,  and  there,  accordi: 
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popul  nance  for  her  sins.     I  lit,  as  the  clock 

:ih  from  the  old  gate  of  Fitzford,  in  the  form  of  a 
hound  wi1  1  fiery  tongue,  and  runs  to  Oakhampton 

ack  in  her  mouth.  cturn- 

ttd  this  she  is  to  do  till  e  !e  of  grass  in  the  park  is 

cen  ("  scores  of  tii.  h  of  bones 

up  the  West  Street  of  Tavistock  in  th  >n  of  the  moor.     Men  still  living 

that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the  gentry  of  the  county,  when  a 

j.arty  up — "Come,  it  i  :   us  begone,  or  we  shall 

.rts  from  Fitzford  !" 

Tht  cry   singular    coat;    Argent:    a    cross    engrailed 

:\-  Sang.     The  name  is  found  in  several  other  parts  of 
.ml. 
Fitz   lohn.     "  This  surname  was  taken   by  John  Fit/  John  Fitz  G«. 

s  one  of  lie  family." — Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs. 

With  •  <  oncern  < 

Fleschampe.  moner  01  I  man  of  small  stature 

but  01  ; 'pointed 

r  in  1067,  "  in  the  i^reat  Dishopric  oi 

;t  yet   in  William's   p<  :d  fur- 

•  the  Conqueror's 

•e  the 
.iled  fnm. 

-ntributitr  ".roln,  and 

-.e  of  the  five  Con.  r  the  compilation  of  1 

11  man  wl  name 

leurs 

•iirham  i;. 
Fcscai  tour  tinu 

»   held    in    Kent   in    1202    (Roti: 

• 
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found  in  the  G  11  of  the  Pipe,  1180-90.     William  de  Fiseamp,  the  Kind's 

physician,  was  Prebendary  of  Bridgenorth  in  1263. — Eytsri  s  .W,'/\  Alheric  de 
Fescamp  was  one  of  the  clerks  and  keepers  of  Henry  III.'s  wardrobe;  and  in 
November  1260  the  King  issued  a  writ  to  his  Treasurer  and  Chamberlain,  for 
payment  to  Alberic  de  Fescamp  and  Peter  de  Winton  "of  ;£ioo  to  buy  jewek 
to  be  presented  to  Alexander,  Kinj  of  Scotland,  and  his  retinue,  as  the  Kin-  has 
enjoined  on  the  said  Albric  and  Peter."  (Calendar  of  documents  relatin. 
Scotland.) 

Gurnay.      This  is  a  name  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  Conquest,   and 
belonged  to  one  of  the  first  baronial  families  of  Normandy.     They  occupied  the 
frontier  district  called  the  Pays  de  Brai,  an  essart  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Lyons, 
and  an  important  post  in  the  defence  of  the  Duchy,  that  had  been  allotted  to 
their  ancestor  by  Rollo  himself,  and  bore  the  name  of  Gournay,  the  head  of  their 
barony.     They  continued  to  hold  this  great  fief  till  the  time  of  King  John,  when 
it  was  seized  by  Philip  Augustus.     One  remaining  tower  of  their  castle-  "  I 
Tour  Hue" — was  still  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It 
was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  and  fosse,  and  considered  so  strong  a  place  that 
one  boastful  chronicler  maintained  that  it  could  guard  itself,  and  might  resist  an 
attack  without  a  single  man  to  defend  it.     This  marvellous  fortress  is  supp. 
to  have  been  built  by  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Hugh  de  dournay  who 
one  of  the  chief  commanders   at  the  victory   of  Mortemar   in    1054,   and    is 
mentioned  by  Wace  at  Hastings : 

••  I   vint  li  viel   Hue  de  Gornai. 
Ensemble  o  li  sa  gent  de  Brai." 

He  might  well  be  called  old  Hue,  ''when  we  see  Jehan  <  or  \\hoe\cr 

wrote  the  old  romance  of  Garin  le  Loherain — boldly  introducing  "Hues  qui 
Gornay  tient'as  meeting  'la  pucelle  Blanchefors  an  cler  vis'  at  the  court  of 
Pepin." — Taylor.  He  had  first  invaded  England  more  than  thirty  fore, 

as  one  of  the  Norman  leaders  of  the  fleet  with  which  the  Saxon  prince  • 
the  son  of  Ethelbert,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of 
Canute.    On  this  second  occasion  he  brought  with  him  his  son  Hugh  and  the 
de  Brai — evidently  a  kinsman  ;  with  "  numerous  i  :tion 

among  the  English.     The  Gournays  we-  unshed  by  a  plain  black  shield  ; 

for  they  bore  "  pure  sable  ; "  a  singular  bearing,  not  unsuited  to  the  descendan: 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  great  Dn.\  J*iratantm,  which  was  only  t  d  for 

their  present  coat,  Ardent,  a  cross  engrailed  Gules,  by  Sir  John  de  (iurney  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.     "  Hue  le  vieil  "  is  said  by  the  Norman  chroniclers  to 
been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cardiff  in  1074,  and  thence  brought  h 
to  Normandy  to  die.      But  the  Welsh  accounts  fix  the  date  of  this  battle  n. 
twenty  years  later,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  dead  before  1086,  as  ii 
probably  his  son  who  appears  as  a  .run  in  I  ><  Little  i 


I,  hut  he  cannot  : 
ended  \\  monk  at  ! 

Gerard  <le  Gournay  Haron  of  Yarmouth. 
.  stoutly  adhe:  i  Robert 

jiving  up  tic  of  Gurnay,  and  ottu : 

Is  into  his  hands  ;  and  end-  to  reduce  all  the  ad;  -is  to  his 

..  1096,  Duke   Robert,  for  ten  ' 

in  irks  ol  i   thereupon  travelling 

into  the   Holy  Land  ;  :ren) 

accompanied  him  :    Hut  in  this  journey  h  iifl  Wife  surviving  him,  « 

Dru  de  Monceaux." — Dug  ^ne 

the  Conqueror's  grand-daughter  (her  mother  had  been  the  Princess  Gundrt 
children  iiis  heir  :  •'  Gundri 

>ther  daughter  whose  name  is  lost,  married  t«> 

shall  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
ossessed  himself  of  the  honour  of 
iian  of  his  step-children  during  their  minoi 

but    it   was   only  restored   to  Hugh  de  the   express    mandate   of 

.      The   I.  ;  of  this  your  ;ih  whom  he  had 

grown  u:  Iwtwrat:.  says 

tlie  i  lief  Nobles;"  yet  we  find 

him  ranked  ami>ng  th< 

lie  King,    who  took   him  .mil 

:  tly  by  gooil  \  cured  to  reconcile  "  him, 

with  unit  down  during 

in   1 185.  leaving  a  son  of 

;e  of  Aci  t  a  great 

I 

igh  de  Goun  '.  ;   but  he  a. 

1  at  a   tournanieiit   in 
ul  been  ordered  t 

Horn  for  the  space  of  three 

ml 

of  the    I  the    Co\  -oil   was 

He 
who  became 

i-  of 

the  • 

f  them 
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(then  Berve)  at  the  date  of  I  Mme-lay  ;  for  we  there  find  both  manors  described 
as  part  of  the  gr  ;in  of  Geff        Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  held  in 

him  by   Nigel  de  Gournay.     Barew   rei  the   Crown,   and   was  granted 

by  William   Rufus  to  Robert   Fitz  Harding   (from  whom  it  descended   to    his 
grand-daughter  Eva);  but  Hawise  de  Gournay  is  mentioned  at  [ngishcombe  in 
the  beginning  of  King  John's  reign,  when   she  gave  the  church  there  to  the 
monastery  of  Bermondsey   in   Surrey.     Thomas,  Baron  of  Fast    Harptree   at 
the  same  time  "gave  sixty  marks  for  his  lands  at  Inglishcombe,  which  he  had 
by  the  grant  of  Hawise  de  Gournay."     She  must  have  been  cither  the  lu 
of  the  Gournays,  or  a  widow  dowered  with  their  possessions,  but  ho* 
related  to  Thomas  de  Harptree  does  not  appear.     He  was  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  Ascelin  Lupellus  (see  Level]  who  adopted   the  name  of  his 
manor,  and  founded  a  line  of  great  feudal  lords  in  the  West  of  England,  who 
m  the  time  of  Henry  II.  held  a  barony  of  thirteen  knight's  fees  in    U 
Gloucester,   and    Devon.     Thomas'   mother    had    been    an    heiress,    Alice 
Orescuilz  or  Orcas ;  and  his  wife  Eva  doubled  his  possessions  by  bringing  him 
another  barony  nearly  equal  to  his  own.     Collinson  calls  her  Kva  de  C'.on. 
or  de  Gournay,  the  heiress  of  the  Gournays ;  but  upon  what  grounds  he 
not  attempt  to  explain,  nor  can  I  find  that   she   had   in  her  veins  one  drop 
of  Gournay  blood.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert    Fitz   llardinge,    or   de 
Berkeley,  and  sister  and  heir  of  Maurice  de  Gant,  who  had  taken  the  name  c 
their  mother  Alice,  sole  child  of  Robert  de  Gant,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
in   "53,   by  his  wife  Alice,  da.  and  h.  of  William   Pa-anel   and   of  Julian  de 
Bahantune,   a  great   Devonshire  heiress.       i  lernal   grandmother   < 

whom  she  was  probably  named)  had  been  Eva  de  Esmond.     Thus,  though  she 
undoubtedly  represented  four  of  the  greatest  families  in  the  country,  Berk- 
Cant,  Paganel,  and  Dowai  (Bahantune),  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Gournays;  and  yet  it  was  th;s  latter  name,  instead  of  one  of  the  former,  that 
was  adopted  by  her  son  Robert*     This   Robert  may,  who  he! 

no  fewer  than  twenty-two  and  a  half  knigh:'  «W  sexeral  times  summ 

to  serve  against  the  Welsh;  and  built  the  hospital  of  Gaunt,  IK 
the  health  of  the  soul  of  his  uncle  Maurice.     By  hi,  wife,  Hawi  ^\^ 

he  left  Anselm   his  heir,  the  husband  of  Sybil  de  Yivonne,  and  the  fath. 
John   de  Gournay,  with  whom  the  elder  line  terminated.     The  latter  left 
a    daughter,    Elizabeth,    the   wife    o!    John  m,    who    is    said    to 

"profusely  squandered  away  "  much  of  the  great  inheritance  that  came  to  her 
in  1291. 

igdale,  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Hurls  of  Lincoln  calls  her 

Gurnai  :"  and  in  his  account  of  the  (iurneys,  by  son  lur' 

as  K  m  de 

Gournay,  whom   1:  -jt  to  ha\(  -1  c^° 

Gournay  of  the  elder  line. 
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to  the  Prince  of 
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Gressy.  In  I. eland's  copy  this  name  corresponds  with  Cressy,  and  may 
here,  I  think.  dightiy  disguised  duplicate.  (Se  It  is  to 

be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  forms.  **  Le  Seigneur  de  Grissey"  is  entered  amonjj 
the  (  Itttrrc  in  'I'ailleur's  Norman  Chronicle  ;  and  a  Richard  de 

By  occurs  about  1180  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  Duchy.  "  M  -Utro 
Alano  de  Greycy,"  in  the  same  century,  witnesses  a  deed  of  Henry  Pin'. 

.ird  son  of  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  Ro..  Gmsri  is  found  in 

London  and  Middlesex  1 189-90  (Rot.  Pip.).  Gilbert  de  Gressy,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Templars  (Mon.  Angl.).  Hamo  de  (iruscy, 
in  the  following  reign,  sold  some  land  to  the  Black  Friars  of  York. —  Yorkshire 
Archceologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  399. 

Graunson,  Anglicized  Grandison.  The  French  Grandsons  have  the 
punning  motto  :  "  A  petite  cloche  grand  son."  Stretton  Gransham  or  Grandi- 
son keeps  the  name  in  Herefordshire.  "  William  de  Grandison,  the  son  of  a 
Burgundian  noble  (the  ruins  of  whose  castle  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  are 
familiar  to  the  Swiss  tourist),  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  Herefordshire  from 
Edward  I.,  and  added  largely  to  it  by  his  marriage  with  the  wealthy  heiress  of 
John  de  Tregoz.  In  the  year  1292  he  had  license  from  the  King  'to  crenellate 
his  mansion  at  Asperton '  (Ashperton),  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament  from 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Edward  I.  to  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  II., 
inclusive.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  Leland  states  that  both  he 
and  his  wife  Sibil  were  buried  at  Dore  Abbey.  Three  of  the  children  of  William 
de  Grandison  achieved  considerable  distinction  in  their  day.  The  best  known  of 
them,  John  de  Grandison,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Ashperton,  which  was 
presumably  the  birth-place  of  his  brothers  also. 

"John  de  Grandison  *  probably  owed  some  of  his  success  in  life  to  his 
uncle  Bishop  Cantilupe,  '  SL  Thomas  of  Hereford,'  or  rather  to  his  venerated 
memory.      He  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1327,  and  has  been  compared  to 
the  present  occupant  of  the  see"  (this  was  written  before  1869)  "in  roped  <>t 
the  extraordinary  duration  of  his  episcopate  (forty  tu  the  extent  of  his 

•lirements,  and  what  Fuller  calls  his  'Stout  Stomach,'  shown  especially  in 

•ling  Archbishop   Meopham,  ri  ct  armis,  when  he  came  to  visit  \\\> 
He  founded  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  (  Htery  in  Devonshire,  and  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  embellishment  of  his  own  Cathedral.     (Fuller's  Worthies.) 

"The  Bishop's   elder   brother  Sir   Pete:  nnmoncd  to   the   first  three 

Parliaments  of  Edward  III.,  and  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  that  rcLn.      He  lies 

*  "John  de  Grandison,  a  Burgundian,  Bishop  ::g  what  might 

happen  in  after-times,  built  a  very  line  luu:  .  nmouth  ami 

•  if  a  ^ancillary  in  it),  that  his  successors  might  have  where-  to  lay  their  head 
their  Temporalities  wer  >1  into  the   King's  hands.     Vet  so  far 

this  from  n,  that  his  su  A-  depriv'd  of  this  house,  ami 

almost  all  the  rest."—  Cannicns 
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bur  .    and    his    monument,   long   supposed   to  com- 

.ful  piece  of  sculpture,  ami  will  1 

>ur  of  the  fi_ 

'ohn  the  I:  lomases, 

ham,  the  t,  from  behind  the  choir-screen 

•h  and  fragments  of  stone. 

younger  brother,  man  as  well  as  a 

.  in  the  :  >f  his  reL  ;>assador 

'•>pe.     He  i,  and  in  liis  will  'entreats  that  no  armed  h 

1  men  be  allowed  to  go  before  his  body  on  his  burial  day,  nor  that  his 
<  loth  painted  in  gilt  or  signed  with  his  arms ;  but  that 

with  a  cross.'" — (Nicolas  Test.  Vctust 

of  the  (i-  s  has  wholly  d  cd.     The  site  on  which 

close  of  the  ury,  when  the  foundations 

wer  up,  but  the  moat  still  full  of  water." — CastUs  of  Htrt- 

.  (.'.  I.  Robin 

It  will  be  seen  th.it  this  account  om  :ition  of  William  de  Grandison's 

r  brother.  .  yond  all  question  the  foremost  man  of  the  family.     He 

e  to  the   Holy  Lmd   in    1270  with   Prin< 

the  throne,  appointed  him  Governor  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
that  he  was  much  in  the  King's  confide 

s  sent  Ambassador  to 
Rome  in  I2.SS  ;  in  1295  employed  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  France  ;  the  ; 

;n  in  treaty  with  the  Envoys  sent  over  by  the   Kin^  <»f  the  Romans  and 
.•«)S  summoned  to  ;  t  among  the  barons  of  the 

i  ml,  including  the 

i    the   <.:  ritory  of 

over  to  his  brother  in  1289.     The  cou 

nvile.;e  of  a  weekly  n.  i  no 

De  La  Sc!  ing,  Farnborough, 

1    in    K 

•ui :  but  .  r.  n..  .ill  those  0 

v,  were  given  by  the  Km;:  t«>  1s 
Kings  « '•  . ,  no 

noned  to 

iil  four  t 
in  -ii.il    servant    to    ^Imuinl,     i 
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i  :Si    he  t 
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more,  in  Wiltshire,  Burnham,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Eton,  in  Herefordshire. 
They  had  six  children;  Peter,  John,  Otho,  Mabel,  Katherine,  and  Agnes;  yet 
these  three  sons  only  carried  on  the  line  for  one  generation  more. 

Peter,  Lord  Grandison,  the  eldest  of  them,  a  banneret  in  the  French  wars,  had 
been  heavily  fined  for  taking  part  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  died  in  1358, 
leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Blanche  de  Mortimer,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  March. 

John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  second  son,  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  survived  his  younger,  as  well  as  his  elder,  brother. 

Otho,  the  third,  was  a  soldier  of  some  distinction,  who  was  sent  by  Edward  II. 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Pope,  and  followed  Edward  III.  to  France  and  Flanders. 
He  died  in  the  same  year  as  Peter,  seized  of  the  Kentish  manors  of  Chelsftcld, 
Kemsing,  and  La  Sele,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle,  Otho  I.  He  hail 
married  Beatrix,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nicholas  de  Malmains,  and  left  besides 
a  daughter  Elizabeth  (mentioned  in  his  will),  an  only  son,  Sir  Thomas,  who 
succeeeded  as  fourth  Lord  Grandison,  but  died  s.  p.  in  1375. 

The  three  daughters  of  the  first  Lord  Grandison  had,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
lack  of  descendants.  Mabel  married  Sir  John  Pateshull ;  Katherine,  William  de 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Agnes,  Sir  John  de  Northwood.  So  numerous 
was  their  progeny,  that  when  the  late  Sir  Henry  Paxton  Bedingfield  claimed  the 
barony  of  Grandison  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Mabel,  it  was  adjudged  to  be 
in  abeyance  between  thirteen  different  families.  No  aspirant  has  since  been 
intrepid  enough  to  enter  the  list. 

This  long  extinct  name  is  still  borne  by  the  manors  of  Stretton-Grandison,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  Okeley-Grandison,  in  Gloucestershire. 

Gracy :     or  Grancey ;  repeated  further  on  as  Grensey.     Grancey  is  on  the 
confines  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  great  Burgundiaa 
family,  several  times  Constables  of  the  province,  that  ended  in  the  fourteenth 
century  with  Eudo  de  Grancey.     He  married   Beatrix  de  Bourbon,  the  widov. 
the  heroic  King  of  Bohemia  who  fell  at  Cressy;    and  being  almost  blind,  had 
"  caused  his  men  to  fasten  the  reines  of  the  bridels  of  their  horses  ech  to  other, 
and  so  being  himself  amongst   them  in  the  foremost  ranke,  they  ran  at  their 
enemies." — Holinshcd.     The  feudal  castle  of  Grancey,  dating  from  his  time, 
only  pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  first  trace  I  could  find  of  the  family  in  En-land  was  at  Warford  in 
Cheshire;  the  seat  of  the  Grascys.  ,  or  drce.stys,  for  many  si: 

generations,  Randle  Greesty  occurs  among  the  "Kni-ht-.  C.entlemen,  and 
Freeholders  of  Cheshire"  in  i.;  M  Hundred)  :  and  Williau. 

in   1548.     They  "entered  a  pedigree  of  five  dements  in  the  :  ition   of 

Cheshire,  taken  in  1664,  when  they  claimed  the  full*  ///  on  a 

fess  engrailed  Sable,  three  martlets  of  the  nd  for  crest   a  martlet 

round  the  neck  an   engrailed  collar  SaMs.     Randle  (  :,  had  by 

a  daughter  of  Robert  Sidebotham  of  Alderley,  a  son  and   heir-apparent.  II< 


GEORGES,  or  GOKG. 

10  died  s.  a  second  son,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him.     This 

A  hen  the  ;  iaken  in  1664,  was  then 

:s  of  age.       1  Mice    Kills  he   had   eight   sons   and    eight 

.  of  whom  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir-appan 
_;  one  son,  Th  i  as  of  Warford  and  Withington,  who 

:  father.       The    (i:  ibsequently   went   to  1 

Warrinqton  in  Lancashire,  where  they  appe. 

in    1698-9,  h. 
2  been  buried  there  in  1676.     The  name  is  now  almost  unknown  in  the 

'lire. 

in,  there  mily  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Lancelot 

j    the    IV  to    be 

lanted  in:  r  and  Minister  in  1653,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 

i  principle  .re  told  that  **  the  G 

:i  the  barony  of  I  A  Ulster  Archaolo^irt*  vol.  i.    Kobson  has 

:ns  of  C.rarie  (of  Scot!  .  three  lions'  head-  .     He  also 

a  lion  rampant  .-/  al  that  of  Grance  or 

( iiiU -s  a  lion  rampant  Argent  crowned   Or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
of  the  third  : — both  of  them  entirely  unlike  tlu  of  the  Cl.  -nily. 

Georges:  ((ior^eise  in  I  \,res  in  the  (.'• 

family  originally  bore  a  whirlpool  .   in  their  sepulchral 

i  :  but  adopted  the  L<  .lie  on 

of  John 
dph,  the  son  of  Ivo,  seated  at 

nior,  bcin-  one  of  those  who  in   126;, 
:v    III.   in  the  rity  of   P.ristol    by  the  disaffected 
-.  iiirh    he  was    appointc<l   Constable    of   Sherbon 
•id    50,  51    Hen.    III.  .      54    1  Icn.   I 

Holy  Lin. 1,  and   died   soon  aiu-r  his  retir 
:ul    nanit  1     I.'s 

nd  the   D 

!,  for  not 
•A  ..i  .      1  i  Aril  in  1309  ;  but  h: 

*  T  been    tli 

rges, 
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never  was  summoned  to  parliament,  and  left  no  children.  Eleanor,  his  daughter, 
thus  became  his  heir,  and  married  Sir  Theobald  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell  in 
ire  (direct  ancestor,  by  his  second  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  John 
dc  la  Tour,  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford).  Their  descendants  all  bore  the  name 
of  Gorges. 

One  of  them,  Sir  Thomas  (the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Edward  Gorges  of 
Wraxall),  who  was  seated  at  Longford  in  Wiltshire  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Eli/abeth.  married  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Helena,  daughter  of  Wolfangus. 
'•  a  noble  Swede."  She  had  first  come  to  England  in  the  train  of  King  Erie, 
who  courted  the  Queen;  and  became  a  great  favourite,  for  Eli/abeth  treated 
her  with  "  all  the  intimacy  of  a  friend,  and  often  made  her  a  bed-fellow  :  " 
and  when  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  died,  leaving  her  a 
young  widow,  it  is  believed  that  the  Queen  herself  furthered  Sir  Thomas'  suit. 
She  proved  an  expensive  wife.  She  had  a  fancy  to  have  his  house  rebuilt  on 
the  plan  of  Tycho  Brahe's  Castle  of  Uraniberg,  in  Sweden  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
accordingly  pulled  down  the  old  mansion  of  the  Cervingtons  at  Longford,  and 
constructed  the  singular  triangular  house,  crossing  the  river  Avon,  that  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.*  "So  great  was  the  expense  of  driving 
piles,  £c.,  that  Sir  Thomas  nearly  sunk  his  fortune  in  the  foundation.  During 
the  threat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Hurst  Castle  ;  and 
a  Spanish  galleon  having  been  wrecked  near  it,  his  wife  begged  the  hull  of  the 
Queen,  in  which  were  found  bars  of  silver  and  other  treasure  to  an  immense 
amount,  which  not  only  served  to  complete  their  pile  at  Longford,  but  also  to 
enrich  their  steward  Richard  Grobham,  who  chiefly  managed  their  business, 
procured  a  knighthood,  and  left  a  fortune  almost  equal  to  his  master's.  Their 
son  Edward  was  created  Baron  4of  Dundalk  in  1620."  —  Mare's  Wilts.  The 
second  Lord  died  s.  p.  in  1712  :  having  involved  himself  in  great  debts,  and 
been  obliged  to  sell  Longford  to  Lord  Coleraine.  It  was  bought  by  the  Bouveries 
in  1717. 

Samuel  Georges,  the  last  heir-  male  of  the  family  of  Wraxhall,  died  in  1699  : 
but  a  branch  remains  in  Ireland.  Braunton-Gorges  retains  the  name  in 
Devonshire. 

Gower,  as  Leland  also  gives  it  ;  in   1  hichesne's  <  >uer.      Sir  Bernard 

Burke  classes  this  among  the  monkish  additions,  as  a  Saxon  origin  has  al 
been  assigned  to  the  old  house  now  represented  by  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland, 

s  Granville,  and  Earls  of  Kllesmerc.  Their  Yorkshire  manor  of  Stittenham  is 
believed  to  have  been  transmitted  through  a  line  of  ancestors  that  held  it  at  the 
Conquest;  though  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  derives  them  first  "from  one  Guhyer, 
whose  son,  called  William  Fitz  Guhyer,  of  Stittenham,  was  charged  with  half  a 

*  The  architect  employed  was  the  same  Thomas  Thorpe  who  built  Holland  1  • 
ford  is  trK  "f  Amphialcus  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
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mark  (o:  nds  in  the  sheriff's   accou:  1  he 

name  (which  be.u'an  to  he  written  dower  about  the  time  of  E«  ow- 

y  to  be  found  in  Norm  en  imported 

from  Scantlina\ia.      It  is  borne  by  a  place  still  railed  (ioh  and 

ond   Goher,   at    (  Iph    Goher  at    Bayeuv  homas  Goher  at 

re  all  mentioned  in  the  Norman   Exchequer   Rolls  during  the  last 

n  of  the  twelfth  century.    Two  De  Guers — one  of  t  de  Pontc 

\orman  nobles  convoked  for  the  election  of  the  States-General 
in  i;Scj:  they  belonged  to  the  Cotentin.      ''In   England   it 

iter  de  Guher  paid  scutage  for  his  lands  at  Carmarthen  (Rot  Pip.)-    He 

.  been  one  of  the  Norman  knights  who  accompanied  Arnulph  de 

Mot  d  de  Guer  witnessed  a  charter  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville, 

.  1 1  ./>,  (Mon.  i.  460)  from  which  family  Roger  de  Guer  held  a  fief 

in  i  s'ger)  when  also  Hugh  de  Goher  held  a  fee  from  the  Earl  of 

(11-. )      •  '  .-ahier  obtained  a  pardon  in  Oxford  1158  (Rot  Pip.) 

152  the  Abbey  of  Tilteney,  Essex,  acquired  la 

i.  889).     This  William  Guhier  or  Goer  was 

vnham  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  dead  A.D.  1200  (Rotuli  Curias  Regis). 

He  con  finned  the  grant  of  Godfrey  i  hard  of  Stitnam  to   Rievaulx  Abbey 

rton,  Mon.  Kbor,  363).      Walter  (1<>  on  or  grandso  it  822) 

r  Goher,'  who  in  1270  paid  a  fine  to  the 
•rpt.  ii.  513).     This  Willian:  in  Dorset,  temp. 

rv   III.  (I'lacit.   Aid-rev.   2  \  son  John  was  summoned  in  1300  for 

mi!.-  D  Scotland  ;  and  in  the  same  y  >uer  (probably 

•her)  was  commissioner  of  array  in  \  according  to  Palgrave's  Pa: 

•inly    de  <  .f  Sutherland,  &C," — 

lould  be  noted  that  t  owers  of 

three  wol  .ire  entirely  different  from 

e  borne  .ml  more  nearly  resemble  the  coat  of  the  poet  Gower 

i  he  belonged  f  bore  the  chevron  charged 

with  thr  ,  whether  of  !  >{>ards,  or  wolves,  it  were  hard  to  say." 

•age  has  been  carefully  d  by  Sir  \icolas.     He  was 

r   Robert  Gower,  who  resided  in  Kent, 

ngton  in 

He  was 

'.  v.. 

n  before  1  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was 

graduated  at 
t  of  the  L 
uxlstock,  became  as  zealous  a  Lancastrian  as 

.  rscs- -apt  es,1* 
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there  is  none  of  the  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  humour  that  brightens  every  page  of 
Chaucer's  writ 

Gaugy:  from  Gaurhi.  Gaucy,  or  Gaacy,  near  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy.     The 

Barony  of  Gaugy   was  in  Northumberland,  and   one  of  the  twelve  that    paid 

A  ard  and  Cornage  "  towards  the  support  of  the  "  New  Castle  upon  Tyne." 

"  Ellington  was  an  ancient  barony  of  this  family,  who  possessed  it  from  the  time 

of  King  Henry  I.,  as  appears  by  the  Testa  de  Nevill.     The  church  was  founded 

ilph  de  Gaugv,  in  the  pontificate  of  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham." 
Hi&Mxsofts  Northumberland.  At  about  the  same  date,  Robert  de  Gaugy  hell 
the  barony  of  Slesmouth  by  the  service  of  three  knight's  fees.  (Lib.  Niger.)  1 1  la 
descendant  of  the  same  name  was  in  high  favour  with  King  John,  being. 
Dugdale,  "reckoned  to  be  one  of  that  King's  Evil  Counsellors;"  and  an  old 
manor-house  of  the  Gaugys,  Heaton,  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the 
habitation  of  King  John,  when  he  came  into  Northumberland.  The  ruins  of  the 
building  still  go  by  the  name  of  King  John's  Palace.  It  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  Robert  de  Gaugy  had  special  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  sovereign,  who 
made  him  Constable  of  the  castles  of  Lafford  in  Lincolnshire  and  Newark  in 
Notts,  and  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  Isold  Level,  who  brought 
him  a  considerable  estate  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham.  The  line  ended  with 
Adam,  who  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Slesmouth,  7  Ed.  I.,  and  "being 
then  a  Leper,  could  not  come  to  the  King  to  do  him  Homage,  but  died 
within  few  years."— Dugdale.  Roger  de  Clifford,  his  cousin,  was  found  to  be 
his  heir. 

The  Gaugys  were,  however,  far  from  being  extinct  Dugdale  mentions  two 
brothers  of  Robert's,  who,  like  him,  "stood  stoutly  to  King  John,"  Roger  and 
Sampson  de  Gaugy,  both  of  whom  obtained  considerable  grants  of  land  in  recom- 
pense of  their  services.  In  1203,  the  King  committed  to  Roger  the  custody  of 
the  castle  and  forest  of  Argentan.  (Hardy,  Rot  Norm.)  "William  de  Gaugi. 
his  son,  of  Northampton,  was  father  of  John  de  Gaugi,  who  in  1260,  with 
IVtronilla  his  wife,  paid  a  fine  in  Essex,  (Roberts,  Excerpta)  and  in  126,;  he 
occurs  in  Suffolk  (Hunter,  Rot  Select  221).  Roger  Gai:  returned 

from  Suffolk  to  a  great  Council  at  Westminster  (I1  Parliamentary  Writs). 

John  Gage,  of  this  family,  settled  in  Gloucestershire,  from  whom  des.  ended  the 
Viscount  :  onets  Gage."—  The  Nonmv 

The  direct  ancestor  of  '"hn  Gage,  living  9  Hen.  IV.. 

grandson,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Hou  1  by  Edward  IV., 

and  arcjuired  Eirle,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  through  his  marriage  with  a 
co-heiress  of  St.   Clere  of  Heighton-St-Clere  ii 

descended   the  Gages  of  Firle  ;    from  the  younger   the  Gages  of  Raunds   m 
Northamptonshire,  who  flourished  there  till   1675.     In  th<  Deration,  Sir 

John  Gage,  of  Firle.  was  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and   (in  the 
words  of  his  son  Robert  G  ed  him  and  the  two  very  different  SG\ 
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who  si                                iMily  and    paynfully,   untou  proach    or 

unfaithfull                    till   his   own   death   in    1556.  :ent    times 

1:1  of  GUI                                            .berlain  and  Capt.iin  of  t:.  Chan- 
of  the  Duchy  of  1                   Comptroller  of  the  Household,  am'  Coi 

of  the                           ry  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  had  him  ] 

3   of  the   '                                 No  one   of  the  Royal   Com- 

>n  of  the  moi  :  their 

I  share  of  the  spoils.     This  was  by  no  means  the 

only  property  he  acquired   from   the  Church:  yet   he  was   apparently  n  ne  the 

for  at  her  ted  in  his 

Me  of  th<  rlain,  of  which  he  had  been 

rotector.     He  had  for  some  time  the  custody  of  1Y 
•eth,   the   futi:  :    and  was  "the    iron-hearted    Lieutenant  of   the 

v  to  the  Mock,  and  received  from 
a  memorial,  he  :en  in 

>netcy  in 

and    marr  .tually  co-heiress  of  Thomas 

homas 

S'enelope,  like  her 
•hou^h  her  portrait  C  and  at 

•rant  such  a  claim.      \\ 

had  three  suitors  at  once,  Sir  George  TV  !ohn  Gage,  and 

Sir  William  IK  :istantly  qiiarrellini;  over  her.     In  order  to  end 

that  the  first  a^:  :h  her 

•ml  then  hum  .  that   if  i 

•:iem  all  in  their  turn  '.     These,  though 
'.  the  thrc-.  cssion. 

mi  liy  ho  r  of  nin< 

i 
im  in  the 

for  tl 

to  the 

1   in   the 
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Mississippi  Scheme  in  France,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  immense  wealth 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  sterling,  which  so  intoxicated  him,  that  he  made 
an  offer  to  Augustus  King  of  Poland  of  three  millions  for  that  crown,  which 
being  refused,  he  proposed  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  purchase  of  that  island, 
who  rejected  the  offer.  But  the  next  year  (1720),  by  the  fall  of  that  famous 
bubble,  he  became  so  much  distressed,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  seek  for  new 
adventures  in  Spain,  where  he  was,  however,  well  received  into  favour,  and 
advanced  to  many  high  posts,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Grandee  in  Spain 
in  1743;  being  also  presented  by  the  King  of  Naples  with  the  order  of  San 
Gennaro,  and  a  pension  of  4000  ducats  a  year." — Banks.  He  was  General 
of  the  Spanish  army  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Commander-in-chief  in  Lombard v. 
He  married  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Powis,  but 
left  no  posterity. 

Another  cadet  of  this  house  was  Colonel  Henry  Gage,  who  was  Governor  of 
Oxford  under  Charles  I.,  and  twice  fought  his  way  to  Basing,  to  relieve  "  Loyalty 
House."  For  this  service  he  was  knighted  by  the  King :  but,  scarcely  two 
months  afterwards,  in  January  1645,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  in  a  skirmish 
at  Culham  Bridge,  while  marching  at  the  head  of  his  men.  "  The  King,"  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  "  sustained  a  wonderful  loss  at  his  death,  he  being  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  temper,  and  one  among  the  very  few  soldiers  who  made 
himself  to  be  universally  loved  and  esteemed."  He  had  "  scarce  been  in  England 
for  twenty  years  before,"  and  had  lived  much  at  the  Archduke's  Court  at  I>ru 
being  "  a  great  master  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  tongues,  besides  the  French 
and  Dutch,  which  he  spoke  in  great  perfection." 

Goband,  for  Gobaud.  "  Baldwin  Wac  granted  to  Robert  Fitz  Gubold, 
temp.  Henry  I.,  one  fee,  held  of  the  Barony  of  Brunne,  Lincoln  (Lib.  Niger)  : 
from  whom  descended  John  Gobaud,  thirteenth  century,  who  held  of  the  same 
barony  (Testa  de  Nevill).  Robert  Goebald  occurs  in  1158  (Rot.  Pi]).),  and 
Henry  Gobaud  in  Devon  (Testa)." — The  Norman  People.  ( Uiy  ( i<  .baud,  (iubaut, 
or  Gubout,  and  Galfrid  Gubaut  occur  in  Lincolnshire  temp.  Kd.  I.;  and  John 
Gubaud  both  in  that  county  and  Huntingdonshire.  —  AW////  IlundreJorutn. 
Probably  the  same  John  who  was  one  of  the  Conservators  of  the  peace  for 
Lincolnshire  in  1307.  Sir  John  Gobaud  was  summoned  from  Warwick  to  the 
great  Council  held  at  Westminster  in  1324  ;  and  married  Annabel,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Simon  Basset  of  Sapcote  in  1  hire.  /> 

shire.  Their  son  and  heir  was  again  John.  William  (lumbaud,  or  (iobaiul,  held 
Thome  juxta  Hedon  in  Holderness  (Kirkbys  Inquest],  and  died  33  Ed  I.. 
leaving  as  his  heirs  his  sisters,  Lora  de  KleUvyth,  Mar-aret  de  Hollebec  k,  and 
two  others,  Christiana  and  Joanna,  both  of  them  nuns.  Lora  re-married 
Thomas  de  Newmarch  (Poulsotts  IfnUerness),  \vh<.  -titicd  joint  I 

of    "  Thornegombaud "   with   Laurcm  e  de   Holleberk   and   Kdward    \\ 
in  1316. 
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Gray.     Amhiu:  ub-tenant 

:  mention  of  this  family 
in  pu'  temp.  Ric.  I."     / 

illustrious,  genealogists  busied  then  j   for  it  . 

mloqi:  1  uncle  of  the  Conqueror's,  who  received  from 

Robert  t  of  Croy  in   I 

converted  in:  :ee,  anil  we 

from  the  .<  >  sitr  Ic  J  .  <  iiitel  in  : 

family  of  «  .ote  in  tlu  who  were  SilCS  »>t"  jc  near 

•  .md  inh  .  :i  in  the  arrondissement  of  i  they 

either  gave  . .  or  whence  they  perha:  .:.      In 

a  of  Turslin  de  Gray,  Sire  the  convent  of 

the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  of  which  she  was  a  1  .ml  four  \ 

her  brother  R«  i  fo.   160).     Their  father 

was  one  of  the  two  sons  of   1  e  Luc  and  de  ( lr  ly,      Hugh,  the  other 

ruly  the  <  the  father  of  another  Turstin,  and  of 

I       lish  house.     This  second  Turstin  remained  in 

:its  cannot  be  :ly  trace/:, 

uly  to  be  fountl  there  till   :  .f  the  thirteenth  century. 

md  among  the 
i  who,   in    i2<>o,   grante 

.vo  hund:  had  taken 

the  \ 

:hat  he  h  inlson  wlio  all  bore 

other   !  ^lumbaiv..  ^on  of 

!ph   de    I.imesi   in   the   tim 

.  Roger,  a  tenant  of  the  See  of 
of  Codi.  tor  of 

'.uthyn,  Wilton,  ( '.  • 
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"  Richard,  the  second  brother,  was  Viscount  of  Northumberland  in  1236  : 
and  from  him  descended  the  Greys  Earls  of  Tankerville,  and  the  Karls  Grey." 
—  'J  rn  People.  Dugdale's  account  is,  however,  altogether  different;  for 

he  asserts  that  both  the  Archbishop  and  his  brother  Robert  were  the  younger 
sons  of  Henry  de  Grey. 

With  this  Henry  he  commences  the  long  and  superb  pedigree  which  it  is  my 
ungracious  task  to  endeavour  to  compress  into  a  few  short  pages.  The  glories  of 
the  great  historic  house  that  stood  so  near  the  throne,  with  all  its  multiplicity  of 
branches  and  centuries  of  splendour,  can  hardly  be  summarily  dealt  with,  and  I 
will  attempt  no  more  than  a  glance  at  its  history. 

Henry  de  Grey  received  from  Coeur  de  Lion  in  1195  a  grant  of  Thurrock  in 
Essex — since  known  as  Thurrock-Grey — which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  Kiiv^ 
John  ;  and  married  Ysolda,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Robert  Bardolfe,  who  brought 
him  the  honour  of  Codnor  in  Derbyshire.  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  was  Baron 
of  Codnor ;  and  John,  the  second,  Justice  of  Chester,  was  the  father  of  the  first 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  to  whose  descendants  the  principal  illustrations  of  the 
family  belonged. 

Richard  "stood  firm"  to  King  John,  from  whom  he  obtained  various  grants  ; 
and  was  Governor  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Constable  of  I  )<>ver,  and  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  under  Henry  III.  But  he  fell  into  disgrace  in  1257,  for 
allowing  an  obnoxious  emissary  of  the  Pope's  to  come  on  shore  at  I  >c>ver  :  and 
Hugh  Bigot  the  Justiciar  took  from  him  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  ports,  with 
the  bitter  words,  "  Have  you  been  trusted  by  the  People  of  England,  as  a 
faithful  Warden  of  the  Ports,  and  suffered  this  Person  to  Land,  without  our 
knowledge,  to  the  manifest  violation  of  your  Oath?"  His  grandson  Henry  had 
summons  to  parliament  in  1299;  and,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries  and  his 
three  immediate  successors,  was  a  sturdy  soldier  diligently  employed  in  the 
French  and  Scottish  wars.  One  of  these  Lords  Grey  of  Codnor  was  Seneschal 
of  Gascony  and  Steward  of  Acquitaine  :  another,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  northwards;  while  a  third — the  hardest  fighter  of  them 
all— was  "in  such  great  Esteem"  with  Edward  111.,  that  he  re<  eived  at  his 
hands  the  extraordinary  gift  of"  a  Hood  of  White  Cloth,  embroidered  with  I'.lue 
Men,  dancing,  button'd  before  with  gn  ;s."  The  seventh  Lord,  with 

whom  the  line  expired  in  1495,  was  a  chemist,  who  obtained  from  Edward  IV. 
"a  Licence  to  practise  the  Transmutation  of  MrtaK.  by  his  Philosophical  Skill. 
How  he  sped  therein,"  cautiously  adds  Du^dale,  "  I  cannot  say."  He  left 
only  two  base  born  sons,  and  his  aunt  i-th.  \\ife  of  Sir  John  Xou<  he, 

Eleanor,  married  to  Thorn  >rt.  and  Lucy,  wife  of-  nd  Lenlhall. 

were  his  heirs.      "These  three,'  l.ind,  "  had   the  Lord   (  .ndes  in 

cojartion.  whereof  the  lordship  of  Ailo'ord,  in  Kent,  and   How   Hundred, 
parte.      There   were  some   of  the    Lord  C.reyc-s   of  Codnor  l.yried  at   Ailcsford 
Freres."     The  castle  and  manor  of  Codnor  fell  to  the  S  Kli/abcth. 
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The  next  in  order  of  succession  was  John,  Justice  of  Chester  and  Steward  of 

!  for  his  civility  and  valour,  as  also  Chief 

of  the  King's  Council,"  whose  son  Reginald  married  md  heir  of 

Willia:  -  of  Hugh  (or  Henry)  de  Longchamp, 

a  great  Herefo:  it  Wilton  Castle,  and  was  summoned  to 

parliament  as  Lord  (  A'ilton  in  1295.     He  succeeded  his  father  as  Justice 

iml  "merite-i   >o  well"  that  he  received,  among  other  IY 

ny  of  Ruthyn,  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  from  which  one  of  his 

his  title  as  a  baron  of  the  realm.     His  line   was  of  far  longer 

continuance  than  his  elder  brother's,  for  he  was  the  first  of  fifteen  Ix>rds  Grey  de 

Wilton,  of  whom  the  second  was  Justiciary  of  Nort  ecords  are 

uniformly  milit.i  <  cession  of  writs  of  summons  to  attend  the  King 

:nd  due  retinue  of  men-at-arms  and  archers;  and 

their  p  irt  i^ill  unly  in  most  of  the  home  and  foreign  wars.    One  above 

illiam,  thirteenth  Lord,  who  joined  the   Duke  of  Northumberland  in 

Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  was  renowned  for  his 

•_T  of  the  nobility."     He  commanded 

invaded  Scotland  in  15  though  thrown  into  the 

dherent  of  the  Protector  in  1551, 

.  when  the  Duke  of  Sot  isted  not  long  :"  and  in  the 

.•1  him  Deputy  of"  '  ;ul  Governor  o: 

!  after  a  Ion-   anil  stout  dc  • 
;    prisoner.  om  of  twenty-four  thousmd 

with  I/ord  Cobham  in  1603.     Co!  spoke 

•  need  to  o  plead  for  i 

'thing  to  .citus  comes  in  my 

;:li  : 

Non  cadcm  omnibus  decora.' 

The  li  their  prince's  service. 

is  not,  howevi 
years  barony  -nd    he   h 

th,  l>orn  rriage, 

I 

>econd  son  of 
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of  Abergavenny,  by  his  wife  Isabel,  one  of  the  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  Adomare  de 
Valence  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  his  son  and  successor  Reginald  was,  on  the 
premature  death  of  John  Hastings,  the  last  Earl  of  Pembroke  (killed  at  seventeen 
by  an  accidental  lance-thrust  in  the  tilting-yard),  found  to  be  his  heir  of  the 
whole  blood.  This  decision  was  disputed  by  his  heir  of  the  half  blood.  Sir 
Edward  de  Hastings ;  but  after  a  contest  carried  on  for  twenty  years  in  the  Court 
of  Chivalry,  "the  right  and  title  to  the  name  and  arms  of  Hastings  was  adjudged 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  as  Lord  Hastings;"  and  in  1425  he  is  styled,  in 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  Lord  Hastings,  Weysford,  and  of  Ruthyn.  It  \\ 
quarrel  of  his  about  a  common  lying  between  Ruthyn  and  Glendower  that  led  to 
Owen  Glendower's  formidable  insurrection  in  1401.  At  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  "  as  better  Friended  than  Owen,"  who  had  adhered  to  the  dethroned 
King,  he  seized  upon  the  disputed  land,  and  Owen  vainly  sought  redress  from 
Parliament ;  some  of  the  barons  declaring  "  That  they  did  not  at  all  fear  those 
rascally  bare-footed  People."  The  Welsh  prince  then  resorted  to  arms  ;  and 
his  countrymen,  believing  their  deliverance  from  the  English  yoke  to  be  at  hand, 
flocked  round  him  from  far  and  near.  He  met  and  routed  Grey  in  the  field,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  exacted  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  marks,  "  handling  him 
strictly  "  until  it  was  paid. 

This  Lord  Grey  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret  de  Ros,  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Kent ;  by  the  second,  Joan,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  William  de  Astley,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  seventh  Lord  Astley,  of  the 
Marquesses  of  Dorset,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Earls  of  Stamford. 

The  first  wife,  Margaret,  brought  him  an  only  son  who  died  in  his  life-time, 
leaving  issue  Edmund  and  Thomas.  Thomas  was  created  Baron  of  Rougcnumt- 
Grey  by  Henry  VI.,  with  various  grants  conferred  for  special  services  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  "  but  for  this  his  Fidelity  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  he  paid 
dear,"  being  attainted  on  the  accession  of  Edwar.i  IV.  Kdmund,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  never  likely  to  suffer  from  any  changes  of  dynasty  ;  for  h<  "  to 

have  reposed  with  equal  security  on  a  bed  of  white  and  red  roses."    1  Ie  was  high 
in  favour  with  the  new  Yorkist  King  ;  became  Lord  Treasurer  in    i 
Kent  in  1465;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  new  title  alike  by  Richard   III.  and 

ry  VII.     In  point  of  fact,  if  we  may  credit  Lcland's  account,  he  had   be 
life,  as  he  ended  it,  a  Lancastrian.     "  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  betwixt  I . 
Henry  the  Sixth  and  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  was  a  Ilattel  fought  without 
the  South  Suburbs  of  Northampton.     The   Lord   Fanhope  took   totally   King 
Henry's  part.     The  Lord  drey  de  Ruthyn  did  the  same  in  countenance;  but  a 
little  afore  the  field,  he  practised  with   King   Edward.     Others  saying,  that  lie 
had  a  Title  to  Lord   Fanhupe's  Lands  at  Antehille,  or  thereabout,  or  depraving 
him  with  false  Accusai.  ht  with    King  Edward,  that  he,  with  all  his 

strong  Bund  of  Walschemen,  fell  to   King  Edward's  part,  upon   promise,  that  if 
Edward  won  the  Field,  he  should  have  Antehille,  and  such    Lands  as   Fann 
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had  there.      Kdward  won  the  Field,  and   Grey  obtained   Antehi.  perti- 

'•ontinued    for   nearly   two    hundred    and    eighty  pears,      1 
should  have  been  in  all  twelve  Karls  of  Kent,  but  one  of  the 

L-ssor  having  "mm  .te  by  gai.  i  died 

in  poverty  at   the   sign   of  the  *  George'  in   Lombard    Street."      However,  it 

ility"  of  the  next  Earl,  with 
A    Henry  the  direct  line   terminated  in  1639.     The  barony   of  Grey  dc 

1  to  the  this  eighth  Earl,  Susan  Lady  Longue 

and    t  >m   devolved   on  Anthony   Grey,  a    Puritan    divine,*  who  was 

.      He  refused  to  take  his  seat  in  Parli. 

:i  of  age  and   infirmities,   but  did  not  abate   the   constancy  of  his 
able  to  be  led   up  into  the  pulpit     Such  his 

hat   honours   did    not   change  manners    in   him.     Thus   a  mortified 
i  fleeted   with   additions  of  titles,  than  a  corpse  with  a  gay 
.      Yet   tl.:,  "mortified"  Karl  had  a  long  struggle 

Ixmgueville  for  the   barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn.     His  great  grandson,  Henry, 
who  had   inherited  mother  the  title  of  P.arun  Lucas,  was  « 

1706,   M  >derich;  and  three 

'ike  of    1.  ,  as    it!    honours    had 

(iilmi:  i  him.      I  ed  both  his  sons,  and  both  died  childless  ;  the 

rley  that  he  1  itly  put  into  his  mouth; 

4iand- 

11,    the    only    child    of    his    eldest   daughter, 
heir.     The    1  .inged  her 

^e  with   Philr 

is  Manji: 

strange  fatality  st  pursue  the  family. 

She   left   none,   and   the   new    till  Lady 

ie  barony  of  I  1816 

had   no  .  is  her 

who  became  the  mother  of  the  lon^ 
iomas  K  d  brought  him 

two  sons ;  of  \  was  crc.  nl  of 

'  again  the 

ess  Cow;  of  Lucas,  and  the 

estral  > 

B  the 
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I  now  come  to  the  illustrious  house  that  has  not  passed  away  like  the  rest, 
and  for  which  was  reserved  the  loftiest  fortune  among  them  all — that  of  Grey 
of  Groby.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  eldest  son  of  Reginald 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and  the  Astley  heiress  who  was  his  second  wife,  lie 
married  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  and  heir  of  William  Lord  Ferrers  of  Gr 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  her  barony  by  Henry  VI.  It  was  their 
son,  Sir  John,  killed  in  1460  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  who  made  the  match 
that  led  to  such  momentous  results.  His  wife,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  a 
poor  Northamptonshire  knight,  could  bring  with  her  no  inheritance;  but  she 
was  dowered  with  the  subtler  gifts  of  beauty  and  fascination.  The  charms 
of  Elizabeth  Widvile,  and  her  lovely  hair  "  that  shoan  like  the  gold  wire," 
have  been  lauded  more  than  enough ;  and  her  powers  of  fascination  were 
in  after  days  solemnly  denounced  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  Her  husband  had  fought  and  died  under  the  Red  banner  of 
Lancaster;  and  at  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  she  found  herself  deprived  of 
some  lands  that  had  been  given  to  her  in  jointure.  She  took  her  two  young 
sons  to  meet  the  new  King,  who  was  hunting  near  her  father's  house ;  *  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  humbly  made  her  petition  on  their 
behalf  and  her  own.  The  King  fell  in  love  with  her;  and  the  fair  suppliant 
who  had  pleaded  only  for  her  slender  jointure  won  for  herself  the  crown  of 
England,  and  was  the  first  subject  that  ever  shared  the  throne. 

The  new  Queen  was  keenly  intent  on  the  advancement  of  every  one  that 
belonged  to  her,  but  above  all  of  her  sons,  Thomas  and  Richard  Grey.  For 
Thomas  she  procured  in  1466  the  hand  of  the  King's  niece  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  Holland,  the  last  Duke  of  Exeter  (having,  it  is  said,  paid  four 
thousand  marks  for  the  consent  of  the  bride's  mother)  ;  but  the  poor  little  girl 
died  in  her  minority.  Another  wealthy  heiress  was  found  to  take  her  place, 
Cecily  de  Bonvile,  who  brought  him  the  two  baronies  of  Harrington  and  lionvile  ; 
and  he  received  in  1471  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  resigned  four 
years  afterwards  on  being  created  Marquess  of  Dorset.  As  the  half-brother  of 
the  poor  young  King  murdered  in  the  Tower,  lie  was  attainted  when  Richard  III. 
came  to  the  throne  ;  but  took  sanctuary,  escaped  thence  to  I'.rittany  to  join  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  was  restored  to  his  lands  and  honours  after  the  battle  of 

•A'orth.  He  had  fifteen  children,  seven  of  whom  were  sons  ;  and  one  of  them, 
Lord  Leonard,  who  was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  was  created  in  1535  Viscount 
Graney,  but  accused  of  treason  and  beheaded  four  ids. 

The  econd  Marquees,  figures  in  the  reign  of  Hei.ry  VIII. 

as  '•  the  1  ral  of  those  times  for  embattling  an  army,"  of  speech  *'  soldier- 

*  The  oak  is  still  shown  in  Whittlcbury    Ft  Tot    under  which  the  golden-haired 

both  watched  for  the   King's  coming— not  knowing  him  even   by  sight.     SI, 
said  to  have  asked  knight  riding  by  for  tidings  of  him,  and  found  that  »> he- 

was  speaking  to  the  King  hin 
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like,  plain,  short,  smart,  and  material  "  ;  an<l  esteemed  by  the    : 

>:ie  troops  sent  to  Spain  in  151  i  the 

f  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  and  attended  Charles  V.  on 
left  four  son  successor ;  2.  Kdu 

and  4.  John,  of  Pirgo  U  ancestor 

oft 

TV.  third  j  elder  of  the  two  co 

off  !  >uke  of  SuffbU  :narri  ige  with  the   King's  sister,  the 

Tudor,  Queen  :re.     Her  two  half-brothers,  He 

thir  and   Ix>r  :id-.m,  died  of  the  s  on  the 

1551,  both  of  them  under  age;  and  Lady  France 

in  favour  to  her,  though  otherwise  for  his  harmless  simplicity  neither  misliked 

ke  of  Suffolk."     They  had  three  da. 

:  to  whom,  for  their  misfortune,  Henry 

VI 1  lure  of  his  own  posterity,  left  the  Crown  by  his  will.     Lady  Jane 

reve  ;en  became,  in  the  eyes  of  her  t  :  mother,  nothing 

rd  to  be  played  to  the  best  advantage.     The   Duke 

for  her  g  disposal  in  marriage; 

1  violence,  to  take  a  husband  whom  she  did  not  1 

i  troth-])'  1  M  engaged  in  conscience  "  to  another  :  forced  her  to  live 

with  the  two  people  she  m  1  and  detested  in  the  world,  her  f. 

.1  finally  proclaimed  her  Queen  her  will.     When  told 

of  her  new  dignity,  she  She  reigned  for  ten  d 

and  then  laid  her  gentle  head  on  the  block  in  expiation  of  the  crimes  of  others. 
>des  in  i  so  path-  e  of  tlu  d  incom- 

see  her  first  at  Court,  a  little  child  of  eight  years  old, 
ipon  Que  ;ed  the  King,  and  walking 

her  wit:  !e  in  eacl  Next,  growing  up  as  the 

VI.  in  lli'  <>ld  of  tl. 

ihcr's  house — "to  her.  in 

-e  of  Con  of  Hertford;  but 

i  of  whom   Roger  Ascham  so 

i    1550  (when  she  was  not  yet  fifie 

^  Pk&do  te  the  Duke 

•  •re  out  1: 

>  go  with   them. 

No  cry  of  ho  :  her  book;  lor  t 

S|x>rt  she  found  in 

good  T  of  sup* 

him  she  took 
fell  a-weepin^ 
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attend  upon  her  father  and  mother.  They  were  i4  sharp  and  severe  parents. 
When  I  am  in  their  presence,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence — sit,  stand,  or  go— 
Irink — be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else 
—I  must  do  it  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am 
so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened  —  yea,  presently  sometimes  with 
pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  which  I  will  not  name,  for  the  honour 
I  bear  them— so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell 
till  I  go  to  Master  Aylmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with 
such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I 
am  with  him." 

Her  brief  and  joyless  life  had  been  twice  attempted  before  its  tragical  end. 

"  Once,"  she  tells  us,  "  I  was  poisoned  in  my  mother-in-law's  house,  and  once  in 

the  Tower.     So  powerful  was  the  venom,  that  all  the  skin  came  off  my  back." 

^he  had  hardly  completed  her  seventeenth  year  when  she  was  beheaded  on 

Tower  Hill  :— 

"Seventeen — and  knew  eight  languages— in  music 
Peerless — her  needle  perfect,  and  her  learning 
Beyond  the  churchmen  ;   yet  so  meek,  so  modest. 
So  wife-life  humble  to  the  trivial  boy 
Mismatch'd  with  her  for  policy!     I  have  heard 
She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him, 
She  fear'd  it  might  unman  him  for  his  end. 
She  could  not  be  unmann'd — no,  nor  outwoman'd — 

nteen — a  rose  of  gi 

Girl  never  breathed  to  rival  such  a  rose  ; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a  bud."—  Tennyson. 

The  story  of  her  two  younger  sisters,  now  so  perilously  near  the  throne,  is 
only  one  degree  less  melancholy.  On  her  own  infelicitous  wedding  day.  Lady 
Katherine  had  been  married  to  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
and  Lady  Mary — then  only  eight  years  old — betrothed  to  their  kinsman,  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton.  But,  after  her  execution,  "when  what  was  the  Highway  of 
Honour  turned,"  in  Fuller's  phrase,  "  into  the  ready  Road  to  Ruin,"  Lady  Mary 
cast  off  by  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Pembroke  procured  a  divorce  for  his  son, 
and  turned  poor  Lady  Katherine  out  of  his  house.  Their  mother,  within  a 
fortnight  of  her  widowhood,  re-married  an  equerry  almost  young  enough  to  have 
been  her  son  ;  and  the  two  forlorn  girls  were  taken  into  Queen  Mary's  house: 
and  continued  maids  of  honour  after  the  accession  of  Lli/.iheth.  But  the 
Queen  "could  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  Lady  Katherine,  who  lived  in 
despair,"  and  at  last  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  marry.  She  had  formed  a  passionate 
attachment  to  Lord  Hertford  ;  and  one  day  that  the  Queen  went  to  Greenwich, 
complained  of  a  terrible  toothache,  tied  up  her  fat  e,  and,  having  thus  contrived 
to  be  left  behind,  stole  out  with  his  vmour,  to  his  house  in 
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seven  years  afterwards.  She  was  then  set  free  ;  and  the  heiress  "of  the  Greys  and 
Bonviles  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  subsisting  on 
a  pittance  of  £80  a  year. 

The  father  of  these  three  ill-fated  princesses  perished  on  the  scaffold  five 
days  after  his  daughter's  execution  ;  having  been  sentenced  to  death  for  high 
treason  by  his  peers  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  had  sought  to  save  his  life  by 
hiding  himself  in  a  hollow  oak  in  his  park  of  Astley,  but  was  betrayed  by  a  faith- 
less keeper.  All  his  honours  expired  under  attainder  ;  but  the  barony  of  Grey 
of  Groby  was  revived  in  1603  in  favour  of  the  son  of  his  only  surviving  brother 
Lord  John,  Sir  Henry  Grey  of  Pirgo.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  the  grandson 
and  successor  was  created  Earl  of  Stamford  by  Charles  I.  Nevertheless,  he 
commanded  the  Parliamentary  Army  in  the  West  during  the  Civil  War  ;  and  his 
son  sat  in  judgment  on  the  unhappy  King,  and  signed  his  death-warrant.  The 
fifth  Earl,  whose  mother,  Lady  Mary  Booth,  had  been  the  sole  heiress  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Warrington,  received  his  grandfather's  title  in  1796  ;  but  it  expired  with 
the  seventh  Earl  in  1883.  By  the  will  of  this  last  Lord  Stamford,  the  IT 
heritage  of  the  Greys  was  divided;  for  their  beautiful  ancestral  domain  of  Brad- 
gate  was  left  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Buncombe,  the  surviving  daughter  of  his  only  sister, 
Lady  Margaret  Milbank:  Enville,  with  its  princely  gardens  and  treasures  of 
silver  plate,  to  an  utter  stranger  in  blood,  who  was  his  wife's  niece  ;  and  Dunham- 
Massey,  the  Booth  estate  in  Cheshire,  and  the  only  one  to  which  his  su<-<v 
could  have  no  possible  claim— to  the  very  distant  kinsman  on  whom  the  older 
Earldom  devolved. 

I  have  left  myself  little  or  no  space  to  deal  with  the  other  titles  pertaining  to 
the  name  of  Grey.  That  of  Viscount  Lisle,  granted  in  1483,  lasted  for  less  than 
thirty  years;  that  of  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  dating  from  1297,  had  passed  to  the 
D'Eyncourts  in  1387  ;  while  the  more  modern  barony  of  Walaingbam,  bestowed 
in  1780  on  Sir  William  de  Grey,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  stiil 
continues. 

The  Northumbrian  Greys,  whose  arms  are  wholly  different,  and  similar  to 
those  borne  by  the  Scottish  house,  are  represented  both  in  the  male  and  female 
line.  Their  common  ancestor,  Sir  John  de  Grey,  a  famous  soldier  in  Henry  V.'s 
wars,  received  in  1418  a  grant  of  the  French  Earldom  of  Tankerville,  and 
married  the  eldest  coheir  of  Edward  de  Cherlton,  Lord  Powis.  The  third  Karl 
was  attainted  as  a  Yorkist  under  Henry  VI. ;  but  his  son  had  summons  to 
liament  in  1482  as  Lord  Grey  of  Powis,  and  left  two  successors  in  the  title. 
The  last  died  without  legitimate  issue  in  1552. 

From  Sir  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  the  ']  <>t  Tankerville  (according 

to  Burke,  for  Dugdale  makes  no  mention  of  any  relationship),  descended  William 
Grey,  created  by  James  I.  Lord  (irey  of  Wcrke  ;  whose  grandson    i 
Earl  of  Tankerville  in    1695.      But   he   died  s.  p.  :  and  his  brother  Ralph,  the 
fourth  and  last  baron  of  Wcrke,  left  only  a  daughter.  Lady   Mary  Bennet,  whose 
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M  William  was  appointed  deputy  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer  i  or  2 
Kdwanl  I.  by  William  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester.  His  son  '  M. 
John  de  Golafre'  afterwards  executed  the  same  office  on  the  nomination  of 
Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Chamberlain  in  fee,  and  retained  it 
till  his  death,  for  in  1315  John  de  Aston,  clerk  of  John  de  Golafre,  deceased, 
surrendered  two  great  keys  and  twenty-three  lesser  keys  of  the  doors  of  the 
treasury  and  coffers  of  the  Exchequer." — Baker's  Northamptonshire*  There  was 
one  other  John  de  Golafre,  and  then  the  estate  passed  to  the  Mantells. 

Gobion  ;  "  from  Bretagne,  where  Guido  Gobio  witnessed  a  charter  of  Geoffrey 
de  Dinan,  c.  1070,  as  one  of  his  knights.     (Morice,  Hist.  Uret.   Preuves,  i.  430). 

h  Gubion  was  of  Northants  1130  (Rot.  Pip.)  and  in  1165  Richard  Gubiun,  or 
Gobio,  held  fiefs  in  Bedford  and  Derby  from  Beauchamp,  and  Ferrers  Marl  of  1  )erl>y 
(Liber  Niger)." — The  Norman  People.  In  Bedfordshire,  "  Higham-Gobion,  a  small 
village  about  nine  miles  from  Luton,  derived  its  additional  name  from  the  family 
of  Gobion,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged  from  an  early  period  till  the  year  1301  ; 
when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Botelers." — Lysons.  Gobions  in  Herts 
another  of  their  manors.  Richard  Gobion,  of  that  place,  and  of  Knaptoft  in 
Leicestershire,  was  the  last  male  heir,  and  died  in  1300,  leaving  two  (laugh;  • 
Hawise,  married  to  Ralph  le  Boteler  of  Norbury  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  Kli/.abcth, 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Paynel,  of  Boothby-Paynel,  Lincolnshire. — Nichofs 
Leicestershire.  I  also  find  Yardley-Gobion  in  Northamptonshire,  where  Hugh 
Gubiun  served  as  Sheriff  in  1161  and  1163.  Woodhall,  in  Herts,  "  heretofore 
the  estate  of  the  Butlers,  by  marriage,  came  to  the  estate  of  the  Gobions  : 
this  estate,  by  the  same  way,  passed  to  Francis  Shallcross  of  Digginsworth)."- 
Camderis  Britannia.  Gobions  in  the  parish  of  Up-Havering,  and  Gobions  in 
Toppesfield,  retain  their  name  in  Essex,  where  they  had  a  considerable  estate. 
"Sir  Thomas  Gobyon  was  High-Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  in  1323. 
John  Gobyon  is  on  the  list  of  the  Gentry  of  this  country  in  1433." — Moranfs 
Essex.  Another  John  Gobion  (perhaps  his  father),  who  died  in  1422,  held  the 
estate  of  Ashwell  Hall  by  the  service  of  finding  one  spit  of  wood  in  the  K 
kitchen  on  his  Coronation  Day.  "  Gebon,  or  Gibbon,  is  a  corruption  of  Gobion, 
a  very  considerable  family,  which  held  the  estate-of  Le  Gibbon's  Fee  in  Uumsted, 
one  at  Toppesfield,  and  others  in  divers  parts  of  the  county." — Ibid.  Gobions 
in  Great  Lees,  Essex,  was  another  of  Sir  Thomas'  manors,  as  well  as  Gobions  in 
East  Tilbury,  held  under  the  Bohuns.  He  founded  a  chantry  in  the  latter  parish 
about  1328. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Gobyun,  of  York,  occurs  about  1300  in  Pal^rarc  s  l\irliamentary 
Writs.     The  name  was  corrupted  to  Gubbins." — The  N<>mnv: 

Grensy,  a  duplicate  :  see  G> 

Graunt :  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  merely  as  the  familial  name 
of  a  Scottish   clan.      But   in   reality  the   (irantes  or   (ircntes   \\c:  nt   in 

Normandy  from  the  earliest  times,  and  held  their  heads  high  among  their 
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s.ii«l  to   1  D   Gregory ,  Sheriff  of   Inverness  in   the  days  of  Alexander  II., 

who  reigned  1214-49.  This  would  give  them  a  very  respectable  antiquity  of 
nearly  six  centuries  and  a  half;  but  there  is  an  old  joke  current  in  Scotland 
respecting  a  former  Lord  Seatk-ld,  \\ho  was  not  di>po>ed  to  rest  content  with  it. 
He  aimed  at  establishing  a  far  loftier  and  more  remote  origin  ;  and  this  seemed 
to  him  easy  of  accomplishment  All  that  was  required  to  rest  it  on  incon 
able  authority  was  the  alteration  of  one  little  letter  in  the  family  Bible.  Accord- 
ingly, under  his  manipulation,  "Giant"  became  "Grant,"  and  he  could 
read  with  perfect  complacency  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  how  "  there 
were  Grants  on  the  earth  in  those  days,"  born  of  angels  and  the  daughters 
of  men. 

Greile,  or  Greilly,  as  Leland  spells  it,  from  Gresille,  Anjou.  "  Albert 
Greslet,  Baron  of  Manchester  under  Roger  de  Poitou,  occurs  in  Domesday  (270). 
The  name  was  often  written  Gredley,  Gridley,  and  Gresley,  but  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Gresley"  (see  Toesni). — The  Norman  People.  Dugdale 
begins  their  pedigree  with  Robert  de  Greslei,  who  founded  a  Cistercian  Abbey 
at  Swineshead  in  Lincolnshire  in  1134,  and  bestowed  upon  it  his  mill  at 
Manchester.  The  next  in  succession,  Albert  II.,  married  the  sister  and  co-heir 
of  the  Baron  of  Halton  in  Cheshire ;  and  was  the  father  of  Robert,  who  in  King 
John's  time  forfeited  all  his  lands  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Oxfordshire  and 
Lancashire  (twelve  knight's  fees  in  all)  by  taking  part  with  the  rebellious  barons. 
However,  he  made  his  peace  with  Henry  III.,  received  them  back,  and  in  1218 
"gave  five  Marks  and  one  Palfrey,  for  Licence  to  have  a  Fair  at  his  Lordship 
of  Manchester."  His  wife  was  a  niece  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  famous  Chancellor, 
Longchamp.  Their  son  Thomas,  27  Hen.  III.,  "being  in  the  King's  Service 
beyond  Sea,  was  quit  of  his  Service  of  Castle-gard  to  the  Castle  of  Lancaster :  " 
and  named  Warden  of  the  King's  Forests  South  of  Trent  some  years  later. 
Second  in  descent  from  him  was  another  Thomas,  summoned  to  parliament  in 
1307,  who  died  s.  p.,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  sister  Joan,  "  who,  taking  to 
Husband  John  the  Son  of  Roger  de  la  Warre,  brought  a  fair  Inheritance  to  that 
Noble  Family." 

Ralph  de  Gresli — evidently  a  younger  son  of  this  house,  was  among  those 
who  took  arms  against  Henry  III.,  and  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  de 
Muschamp  of  Muschamp  and  Elkesdon  in  Notts,  who  brought  him  three  knight's 
fees  held  of  the  Honour  of  Peverel.  He,  too,  had  no  son ;  and  his  daughter 
and  heiress,  Agnes,  married  Hugh  Fit/  Ralph. 

But  the  name  survived;  for  temp.  F.dw.  III.  Thomas  and  Avicia  de  Cireyle 
held  part  of  a  fee  at  Addington,  in  Kent,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Greuet ;  no  doubt  for  Gernet,*  a  well  known  Lancashire  house.     The  name 

*  This  transposition  of  the  I  ms  uncommon.     Gcrnon,  for 
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of  Acton-Reynald  witnesses  a  number  of  deeds  in  that  neighbourhood  hctu 
1299  and  1330.  The  last  of  them  named  by  Kyton,  Thomas  Geri,  was  Vicar  of 
Moreton-Corbett  in  1371.  "  The  Gerys  of  Beds,  and  a  younger  branch  seated 
at  Swebston,  bore  Gules  two  bars  Argent*  charged  with  three  mascles  of  the 
field.  The  first  mentioned  is  Thomas  Gery  of  Royston,  Sheriff  of  Cambridge- 
shire in  1509." — Nicholas  Leicestershire.  His  descendants  still  remain  in  Bedford- 
shire, seated  at  Bushmead  Priory.  In  the  last  century  there  was  likewise  a  Sir 
Thomas  Gery  of  Great  Ealing,  Middlesex  (who  does  not  appear  in  their  pedigree), 
one  of  whose  co-heiresses  married  Sir  John  Cullum,  Bt. 

Gurley.  This  is  another  of  the  Norman  families  domiciled  in  Scotland  at  a 
very  early  date.  Ingelram  de  Gourlay  is  believed  to  have  accompanied  William 
the  Lion  from  England  in  1174,  and  witnesses  one  of  his  charters  about  1200. 
Fourth  in  descent  from  him  was  William  de  Gourlay,  who  made  his  submission 
to  Ed.  I.  in  1296,  being  then  styled  Willielmus  de  Gourla\  Jc  />W;w//v  /// 

•'Wiitatu  de  Fife.  His  son  Simon  first  settled  at  Kincraig  in  the  same  county, 
which  has  ever  since  continued  the  home  of  his  descendants.  The  last  heir 
male  only  died  in  1833. 

"In  1361,  John  de  Gourley  died  seised  of  the  manor  of  Ponthorp  and  half 
the  manor  of  Shepmanstede  in  the  county  of  Durham,  leaving  Richard  his  son 
and  heir  aged  fifteen.  In  1395  this  same  Richard  died  seised  of  the  manor,  held 
by  offering  one  bezant  at  the  feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  his  feast  day  in  March, 
and  one  bezant  to  the  Bishop." — Surtccs'  Durham. 

Grammori.  "  Rannulf,  a  vassal  of  Ilbert  de  Laci,  who  held  Knottingley  of 
him  in  1086,  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  *  Ranulfus  Grammaticus,'  and  as  having 
held  lands  there,  given  by  Ilbert  de  Laci  towards  the  endowment  of  St.  Clement's 
chapel  in  Pontefract  Castle.  (Old  Mon.  i.  659.) 

"  The  name  of  *  the  Grammarian'  had  no  doubt  been  given  to  him  from  the 
more  than  usual  amount  of  learning  he  had  acquired,  not  then  considered  an 
honourable  distinction  in  a  layman.  The  name  was  continued  to  his  descendants, 
and  was  probably  in  their  case  meaningless  enough,  except  as  pointing  to  their 
descent  from  him.  Next  after  Rannulf  occurs  Richard  Grammaticus,  who  held 
a  knight's  fee  of  Henry  de  I,aci  in  1166  (Liber  Niger).  The  name  afterwards 
assumed,  in  common  parlance,  the  form  of  Grammary." — A.  »V.  Ellis.  Ralph 
Grammaticus  is  mentioned  in  Henry  I.'s  confirmation  charter  to  Nostel  Priory  ; 
and  William  Grammaticus  witnesses  the  same  King's  charter  to  Tywardreth 
Priory,  Cornwall.  (Mon.  Angl.)  John  and  William  Grammaticus  of  Middle-ton, 
Yorkshire,  appear  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1189.  The  latter  was  probably  the 
William  Grammaticus  or  Grammary  who,  about  1202,  had  a  fierce  dispute  with 
his  neighbour  Adam  de  Beeston  concerning  the  boundary  of  their  adja< 
manors.  "  In  the  same  year,  William  Grammary,  Lord  of  Middleton,  give*  t<> 
the  King  one  hundred  marks  and  a  palfrey  for  having  an  inquisition  concerning 
the  appeal  which  Adam  de  Beeston  made  against  him.  The  matter  in  dispute 
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grandfather  to  Sir  John  Cavendish,  Chief  Justice  temp.  Richard  II.,  and  ancc 
to  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  &c.     The   identity  of  the  family  of 
•ndish  with  that  of  Gernon  in  the  Eastern  Count  ,rs  in  all  the  old 

heralds'  visitations,  where  the  two  names  bear  indiscriminately  the  same  arms, 
and  the  account  of  the  descent  of  this  family  given  by  Collins,  which  has  been 
disputed,  appears  to  be  perfectly  authentic." — The  Norman  People.  The; 
however,  some  difficulty  in  explaining  why  the  name  of  Cavendish  (or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  Candish)  was  originally  assumed ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  manor  of 
Cavendish-Overhall  only  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Chief  Justice  through 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  John  de  Odingseles.  Yet  it  seems  equally 
proved  that  his  younger  brother,  who  was  seated  at  Grimston  in  the  same  county, 
always  bore  the  name  of  Cavendish.  Grimston  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
their  father  Roger,  and  Geoffrey,  the  grandfather,  "  was  wrote  of  Moor-hall  in  the 
Peak  in  co.  Derby." 

Chief  Justice  Cavendish  had  a  tragic  end.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  market 
place  of  Bury,  during  an  insurrection  in  1382,  the  rebels  "being  the  more 
incensed  against  him,  for  that  his  son  John,  an  esquire  of  the  King's  house, 
had  killed  Wat  Tyler  at  Smithfield."  *  The  sixth  in  descent  from  him,  William, 
a  London  mercer,  sold  Cavendish  Overhall  in  1569.  But  long  before  this, 
another  William  Cavendish  (uncle  to  the  last)  had  built  up  the  greatness  of  this 
house,  that,  like  so  many  others,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries.  He 
a  younger  brother,  who  obtained  an  appointment  as  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Chamber  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  became  one  of  his  favourite  and  best-trusted 
servants; — a  faithful  servant,  too,  who  did  not  desert  his  fallen  master,  but 
abode  with  him  loyally  to  the  very  end.  The  King,  "  pleased  with  his  honesty 
and  truth,"  then  took  him  into  his  own  household,  and  in  1546  named  him 
Treasurer  of  his  Chamber.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 

*  There  are  several  claimants  for  this  distinction,  which  has  been  generally 
accorded  to  Sir  William  Walworth,  under  whose  statue  in  Fishmongers'  II. ill  an 
inscription  still  proclaims  that  it  was 

"Brave  Walworth,  Knight,  Lord   Mayor,  y  slew 

Rebellious  Tyler  in  his  alarmes  ; 
The  King  therefore  did  give  in  lieu 
The  dagger  to  the  City  arms." 

But  the  sword  on  the  shield  of  the  Corporation  of  London — the  ensign  of  the  patron 
saint  of  th  .  1'aul — was  not  added  at  that  time  ;  and  though  the  old  Corporation 

seal  was  broken  up  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William,  the  new  on  ,  ided  on 

April  I7th,  1381,  whereas  the  Wat  Tyler  incident  only  took  place  on  June  i^tli  of  the 
same  year.      The    I'hillpots  of  Porthgwidden  in    Cornwall  claim  the   deed  for  their 

-tor.   Sir  John    Hiilipot,  \vh  of  the    knights  made  on    that    < 

Fuller  and  St«.  .  er,  both  affirm  that  the  blow  was   struck   by  John  Candish  or 

Cavendish,  one  of  the  esquires  in  attendance  on  Richard   II.:    and    Froibsart  (who 
transforms  Candish  into  Sandwich)  adds  that  he  was  dubbed  for  the  feat. 


•  e  the  surrenders  of  the  religious  houses,  and  was  loaded 
with    their  spo;  his  fortunes,   by   Air  the  most 

ventur.  iis   marriage  with  the  famous  Bess  of  1 1  .He 

1  she,  a  beautiful  young 
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hopeful  number  of  son  whose  ad  :,t  and 

the  great  object  of  her  existence.     From  the  very  first 
•1.4  ;  and  the  story  of  her  success 
proof — if  more   were   needed  — of  the   irre- 

of  a  dominant  will.     All  around  her  bowed  to  its  sovereign  ascendancy. 
Accor  ustom  of  the  time,   she   had    been  e   child— 

n— when  she  was  first  married,  and  her  husband  died  soon  after;  yet  he 
:<>ng  enough  to  secure  to  her  and  her  heirs  all  his  worldly  possessions. 
uluced  her  second  husband,  Sir  William  Cavendish,  to  sell  all  his 
Southern  countie  cr  to  buy  property  in   Derbyshire,  where  her 

1  kindred    lived,  and   to   commence  a  great   manor  house  at 
uch  he  did  not  live  to  finish.     She  next  married   Sir  \\ 

^hire,    Captain    of  the   Guard   to   Queen 

1  Butler  of  Engla  lating  that  the  whole  of  his 

should  be  settled  on  her,  to  the  e\  not  only  of  his  brothers,  but 

.ml  when  she  was  for  the  third  time  left  a  widow,  she 

captivated  George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  "whom  she   brought  to  terms  of  the 

'vantage  to  herself  and  children."     Not  only  did  she 
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she  had  lied."  —  Fronde.  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  finally  separated  from  her  in 
1585,*  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  these  disagreeable  reminiscences  that,  on  his 
death  in  1590,  she  refrained  from  taking  a  filth  husband,  but  lived  a  widow  for 
the  remaining  seventeen  years  of  her  life,  "  in  absolute  power  and  plenty," 
occupied  in  building  three  great  houses  at  Chatsworth,  Hardwick,  and 
Oldcotes.f  Her  eldest  son  left  no  children  by  Lady  Grace  Talbot,  but  each 
of  the  two  others  became  the  founder  of  a  Dukedom.  One  of  her  daughters, 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  the  mother  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart;  and  in  honour  of  this  royal  connection,  her  second  son  William  was 
created  Lord  Cavendish  of  Hardwick  by  James  I.,  1605.  She  had  given  him,  as 
her  favourite  child,  a  greater  fortune  than  had  fallen  to  his  elder  brother's  share  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  united  both  in  1616.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Devonshire.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  old  Courtenay  title,  for  I  cannot  find  that  either  he  or 
any  of  his  belongings  ever  had  the  slightest  connection  with  the  co.  of  Devon. 
The  second  Earl,  a  courtier  and  a  prodigal,  whose  house  "appeared  like  a 
prince's  court  rather  than  a  subject's,"  left  at  his  death  his  son  a  minor,  and 
his  widow  burdened  with  the  care  of  an  estate  that  was  "  loaded  with  debt, 
and  charged  and  complicated  with  near  thirty  law-suits."  But  she  extricated 
herself  gallantly  from  her  difficulties  ;  for  she  managed  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
and  prosper  in  all  her  law  business,  so  that  Charles  I.  once  said  to  her  in  jest, 
"  Madam,  you  have  all  my  judges  at  your  disposal."  She  was  in  every  way  a 
remarkable  woman;  distinguished  not  only  as  an  able  and  active  politician 
who  worked  hard  for  the  Restoration,  but  as  the  patroness  of  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  age,  who  used  to  congregate  at  her  house.  "  Waller  read  his 
verses  there,  and  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  in  her 
praise,  published  afterwards,  and  dedicated  to  her  by  Donne."  —  Lysons.  "  She 
never  affected  the  title,  of  a  wit;  carried  no  snares  in  her  tongue;  and  as  she 
was  never  known  to  speak  evil  of  any,  so  neither  would  she  endure  to  hear 
of  it,  from  any,  of  others."  Her  grandson  was  the  first  of  seven  succc> 

*  In  one  of  his  letters,  the  Earl  speaks  of  her  as  "so  bad  and  wicked  a  woman, 
that  no  curse  or  plague  in  the  earth  could  be  more  grievous  to  me."  The  Hishop  of 
Lichfield  attempted  conciliation  in  a  fashion  of  his  own;  though  he  admits  "the 
Countess  is  a  sharpe  and  bitter  shrewe,  and  therefore  like  enough  to  shorten  your  life 
if  she  should  keep  you  company.  Indeed,  my  good  Lord,  I  have  heard  some  say  so  ; 
but  if  shrewd  nesse  or  sharpcnessc  may  be  a  just  cat  m  between  a  man 

and  wife,  I  think  few  men  in  England  would  keep  their  \\i.  :  I  common 

jest,  yet  true  in  some  sense,  that  there  is  but  one  shrewe  in  all  the  worhlc,  and  « 
man  hath  her  ;  and  so  everie  man  might  be  ridd  of  his  wife,  that  would  be  ridel  of  a 


t  She  had  a  superstitious  belief  in  a  prophecy  that  she  would  die  whenever  she 
ceased  to  build  ;  and  her  death  did  actually  take  place  during  a  lon;^  frost  that 
interrupted  her  works  at  Hani 
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Her  husband  died  in  1676,  having  readied  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  costly  monument  commemorates  "  the 
loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle."  His  first  wife  had  been  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  left 
one  surviving  son,  Henry,  second  Duke  ;  who,  again,  had  (besides  five  daughters) 
an  only  son,  the  last  heir  of  his  house.  This  young  Earl  of  Ogle,  on  whom  rented 
so  many  hopes  and  expectations,  was  matched  very  early  in  life  with  the  greatest 
heiress  in  England,  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  dowered  with  six  ancient  baronies, 
and  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  had  been  held  by  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land. The  estate  that  was  his  by  birthright  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  ; 
and  with  two  such  inheritances  merged  into  one,  the  prospect  of  earthly 
grandeur  opened  before  him  would  have  gladdened  the  covetous  heart  of  old 
Bess  of  Hardwick.  But  this  fair  promise  was  blighted  almost  as  soon  as  it 
dawned.  The  poor  boy  destined  to  so  exceptional  a  lot  died  the  year  after 
his  marriage,  leaving  a  child-widow  of  fifteen  ;  and  when  his  father  followed  him 
to  the  grave  in  1691,  every  one  of  the  new-born  honours  of  the  family  expired, 
and  the  old  barony  of  Ogle  fell  into  abeyance  between  five  sisters.  The  two 
elder  ones,  Elizabeth,  first  Duchess  of  Albemarle  and  then  Duchess  of  Montagu, 
and  Frances,  Countess  of  Breadalbane,  were  both  childless  ;  and  the  third, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  was  thus  constituted  sole  heir. 
Her  husband,  created  in  1694  Marquess  of  Clare  and  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
"  considered  the  richest  subject  that  had  been  in  the  kingdom  for  some  ages." 
But  here  again  the  male  line  failed.  Their  only  child  was  Henrietta  Counte 
Oxford ;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  had  but  one  daughter,  Lady  Margaret  Harley, 
celebrated  by  Prior  as  "My  noble,  lovely  little  Peggy,"  on  whom  the  whole- 
splendid  heritage  ultimately  devolved.  She  brought  it  to  William  Bentim  k, 
second  Duke  of  Portland,  whom  she  married  in  1734. 

Three  other  still  existing  titles  have  been  granted'  to  the  Cavendishes.  The 
elder  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire  left  an  illegitimate  son,  to  whom  he 
gave  Doveridge  Hall  "with  a  suitable  estate"  in  Derbyshire.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  married  an  Irish  heiress,  who  was  created  in 
1792  Baroness  Waterpark,  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  with  remainder  to  her  heirs  male. 
Again,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  second  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  and  his  richly- 
endowed  wife  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  18)  received  her  father's  title 
of  Earl  of  Burlington  in  1831.  He  had  himself  married  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  and 
— to  judge  from  her  portrait — of  even  greater  beauty,  the  only  child  of  Charles 
Compton,  seventh  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  devi>ed  a  (art  of  her  uns, 

and  the  superb  mansion  of  Burlington  House  (now  pulled  down)  to  their  fourth 
son,  Charles  Compton  Cavendish,  created  Lord  Chesham  in  1858.  The  title  of 
Burlington  was  merged  in  the  same  year,  when  Lord  George's  grandson,  the 
second  Earl,  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire. 

Grendon  :  apparently  the  (iraundyn  of  l.eland's  list.       i 
the   name   a    French   aspect;    but   there   seems   no   reason   to  doubt    Dug.. 
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.igton  in  Suffolk.     They  bear  Sable  three  leopards*  t  ant  tleiirs  de- 

lis Or. 

The  Scottish  Gordons  have  no  connection  with  this  house,  as  (accordir. 
Douglas)  they  derive  their  name  from  Gordon  in   Herwick.shire,  granted  about 
1 130  to  a  family  of  Anglo-Norman  origin.     Nevertheless,  there  is  a  curious  coin- 
nee  in  the  Christian  names  as  well  as  the  surname ;   for  in  the  time  of 
.ml  I.  we  find  Sir  Adam  de  Gordoun,  "a  knight  of  great  renown,"  among 
the  last  to  resist  the  bond  of  fealty  and  submission  to  the  English  King,  although 
his  estates  lay  close  to  the  Border.     The  arms  are  entirely  different. 

Gines,  or  Guisnes,  probably  derived  from  the  town  of  Guisnes,  near  Calais, 
and  of  very  early  occurrence  in  England.  We  find  in  the  Liber  Niger  that 
Richard  de  Guinnes  held  eleven  fees  of  Earl  Patric  in  Wiltshire,  William  de 
Gins  three  fees  of  the  Honour  of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  and  Ralph  de  Guines  one 
fee  of  Earl  Alberic  de  Vere  in  Essex.  In  Norfolk,  "the  family  of  De  (ii^neto, 
Gisne,  or  Gyney,  was  enfeoffed  of  Haverland  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Sir 
William  and  Roger  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  They  remained  Lords  of 
Haverland  till  Edward  Gisnes  sold  it  20  Hen.  V.  William  de  Gyney  founded 
Mountjoy  Priory  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I." — Blomficld's  Norfolk.  One  of  t; 
Guisnes  married  Joan,  the  sister  and  co-heir  of  Peter  de  Peleville,  Lord  of 
Bodney,  who  died  56  Hen.  III.  Another,  Sir  John — the  last  of  whom  I  can 
find  mention — bequeathed  the  manors  of  Dilham  and  Pauncefotes  in  1413  to  Sir 
Henry  Inglos,  K.  G.  They  bore  Paly  of  six,  Or  and  Gules,  a  chief  Ermine. 

But  these  Norfolk  squires  were  far  from  being  the  principal  representatives  of 
the  name.  It  belonged  to  one  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  history,  the  Counts  of 
Guisnes,  ancestors  of  the  famous  De  Coucys,  one  of  whom,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XL,  refused  an  offer  of  the  Crown  of  France,  adopting  the  proud 
devise  which  he  handed  down  to  his  posterity — 

"  Ne  suys  ny  Roy,  ny  Prince  aussi, 
Je  suys  le  .Seigneur  de  Coucy." 

Alberic  de  Vere,  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Guisnes  in 
right  of  his  wife  Beatrice  ;  and  Ralph  de  Guisnes,  who  in  1165  was  his  tenant  in 
Essex,  was  probably  one  of  her  kinsmen.  Ingelram  de  Guisnes,  a  witness  of  I\<. 
Tailbois'  charter  to  Cockersand  Abbey  in  Laura-shire,  may.  both  from  his  Christian 
name  and  some  similarity  in  the  coat  of  arms  borne  by  the  Gynes  or  Geines  of 
that  county,  be  presumed  to  have  been  another.  In  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Arnold  Count  of  Guisnes  (who  had  succeeded  the  childless  Countess  i 
held  twelve  knight's  fees  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Bedfordshire,  which  formed 
of  the  Honour  of  Boulogne,  and  "had  the  reputation  of  a  Baron  of  this  Realm." 
To  these  estates  his  son  and  heir  Baldwin  succeeded  in  1218  :  and  another  son, 
Robert  de  Guisnes,  held  the  Honour  of  Cioches  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
1248  sold  the  whole  of  his  English  inheritance  to  Ingelram  Lord  Fiennes.  He 
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— Sir  Frar.  This  cannot  be  intended  for  the  existing  family  of 

Greville,  Karls  of  Warwick,  who  would  appear  to  he  a  branch  of  the  Grenvilles. 
Dugdale  speaks  of  their  name  as  "Greyvill  or  Greynvil  (lor  both  ways  it  is 
written),"  and  the  arms  of  Greville  are  those  of  Grenville  with  the  tinctures 
changed  and  a  border  added  for  a  difference.  They  were  seated  at  I  )rayton  in 
Oxfordshire  (the  adjoining  county  to  Bucks)  which  Leland  calls  "  the  veri  ancient 
house  of  the  Gravilles":  and  their  ancestor,  ''John  Greville  (or  Grenville) 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Collins  as  of  Wotton  in  1308,  and 
whose  father  John,  son  of  John  de  Grenville,  was  living  in  1305.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  present  branch  sprang  from  the  Grenvilles  at  about  this 
date,  both  from  the  arms  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  contemporary  Christian 
names." — The  Norman  People.  Once  only  have  I  succeeded  in  meeting  with  a 
Greville  who  did  not  bear  the  cross  and  roundels  of  the  Grenvilles.  This 
Sir  Adam  de  Greyville,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Humphery 
Stafford  of  Hooke,  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  Black  Prince.  His  coat  was  A) 
six  lionels  rampant  Gules,  three,  two,  and  one ;  armed  Azure.  But  in  this  - 
even,  it  may  have  been  adopted  through  some  previous  intermarriage  with  an 
heiress.  The  name  is  spelt  "Gravale"  in  the  Rotuli  Curiic  Regis  of  1194-99; 
and  "Grovil  "in  Poulson's  History  of  Holderness.  In  the  former  case  I  believe 
it  refers  to  a  different  family  ;  for  I  find  in  Robson's  British  Herald  that  Gravcll 
or  Gravill  bore  Gules  three  buckles  Or,  and  Grauell  Argent  a  lion  rampant 
Azure  crowned  Or  a  chief  Gules. 

Greneuile  :   from  _Grenneville  in  the  Cotentin,  a  fief  of  the  Barons  of  St. 
Denis-le-Gaste  :  "not  to  be  confounded  with  Granville,  and  unquestionably,'' 
says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "the  cradle  of  the  Grenvilles."  *    The  name  continued 
to  be  written  Grenville  until  the  Earls  of  Bath,  in  the  seventeenth   century, 
adopted  the  form  of  Granville.     In  Dugdale's  Baronage  it  is  given  "  Grenevil  ; ' 
and  without  adducing  a  shred  of  evidence,  he  proceeds  to  derive  the  family  from 
Hamon  Dentatus  Earl  of  Corboil,  "  lineally  descended  from  the  Warlike  Rollo." 
The  "  Norman  People  "  furnishes  them  with  a  different  ancestor  :   "  Meurdr 
Scandinavian  Viking,  who  was  seated  at  St.  Denis  le  Gaste  c.  930.     It  is  belie 
that  the  families  of  Meurdrac,  Trailly,  Grenville,  Beauchanij),  and  Montagu,  whose 
arms  were  closely  related,  and  whose  fiefs  formed  part  of  the  barony  of  St.  Denis, 
were  of  the  same  origin."     There  was   clearly  a  close  connection    between  the 
Grenvilles  and  the  Giffards  ;  for  William  de  Grenville,  with   Robert  his  son. 
nessed  Walter  Giffard's  charter  to  Bolbec  Abbey  in  1061  (Neustria  Pia,  402)  ; 

*  "The  late  Marquess  of  Buckingham,'7  writes  M.  dc  Gerville,  in  hi 
ChAtcaux  de  la  Manche,  "used  often  to  visit  the  ecclesiastics  residing  at  Wind 
Castle  "  (during  the  first  French   Revolution),  "and  constantly  sj.  '   the 

Norman  origin  of  his  family,  regretting  that  son  curt1  dc  ..t  among 

them.     He   was    well    acquainted   with  the  site  of   the  old  cattle,   and 
accurately.'' 
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•  of  the   C.renvillcs  are  memorable   in    their   country's   annals — Queen 
Elizabeth's  gallant  Admiral,  Sir  Richard,  and  his  chivalrous  grandson,  Sir  Ucvill. 
Sir  Richard  was  one  of  the  daring  and  dauntless  spirits  that  have  made  the  T 
of  England  what  it  is,  and  won  for  her  triumphant  Hag  the  dominion  of  the  B 
To  him  strife  and  adventure  were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  danger  the 
fairest  mistress  that  ever  lover  wooed  and  won.     A  born  sea-farer,  thirsting  for 
fresh  fields  of  enterprise  and  eager  for  the  fray,  he  was  ill  at  ease  on  shore,  and 
s]>ent  most  of  his  years  on  active  service. 

"  Home  is  very  calm — 
But  Honour  rides  upon  the  crested  wave." 

He  was  the  kinsman  and  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  had  carried  out  his 
earliest  colonists  to  Virginia  ;  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Cornwall  on 
the  approach  of  the  Armada.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  crowning  exploit  of  his 
career,  the  famous  sea-fight  in  the  Azores,  "  admirable  even  beyond  credit  and 
to  the  very  height  of  some  heroical  fable,"  that  has  been  nobly  sung  by  Ten- 
nyson. In  1591,  he  commanded  the  Revenge  in  the  English  squadron  under 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  then  lying  off  Flores,  when  a  fleet  of  fifty-three  Spanish 
ships  of  war  was  reported  to  be  bearing  down  upon  them.  The  English  had  only 
six  sail  of  the  line,  all  told  :  and  Lord  Thomas,  seeing  the  hopeless  disproportion 
of  his  forces,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea.  But  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who 
had  ninety  of  his  men  sick  on  shore,  swore  that  he  would  not  leave  them  to  "  the 
thumb-screw  and  the  stake  "  of  the  Spaniard,  and  refused  to  follow  till  they  were 
all  safe  on  board.  Being  "last  to  weigh,  he  lost  his  wind  :  whereupon  some  of 
his  officers  advised  him  to  cut  his  main  sail  and  cast  about,  and  trust  to  the 
sailing  of  his  ship,  as  the  Spanish  squadron  had  already  got  on  his  weather-' 
This  Sir  Richard  peremptorily  refused,  saying,  '  He  would  much  rather  die  than 
leave  such  a  mark  of  dishonour  on  himself,  his  country,  and  the  Queen's  sh 
The  little  Revenge  carried  no  more  than  one  hundred  fighters,  and  they  knew 
they  could  only  fight  to  die,  but  they  cheered  his  bra.  .  and  steered 

straight  into  the  enemy's  fleet  Several  of  their  ships  he  forced  to  luff,  and  fall 
under  his  lee  :  but  at  three  o'clock  of  the  sultry  tropical  afternoon  the  conflict 
began  in  bitter  earnest.  The  Spanish  Admiral,  in  his  hi:  Mle,  the  San 

pe,  "  principall  of  the  twelve  sea-apo>tles.  that  carried  three  tiers  of  ordn; 
on  each  side,"  took  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  and  immediately  boarded,  no  doubt 
counting  on  a  speedy  surrender.     lie  had  to  learn  that  the  Englishmen  were  of 
far  other  mettle;  for  the  San   Felipe,  Mhai  ,.vr  tier  of  the 

enge,  discharged  with  cross-bow  shafts,  shifted  herself  with  all  diligence  t 
her  side,  utterly  disliking  her  entertainment."     Then  four  more  h  :ned 

vessels,  two  on  the  starboard,  and  two  on  the  larboard,  closed  in  round  the 
devoted  English  ship.  But  she  met  her  assailants  undismayed,  and  fought  them 
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as  the  the  other,  hour  after  hour,  till  the  day  turned  to  night, 
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next  morning,  Sir  Richard  had  repulsed  the  enemy  no  less 

AO  of  their  vessels  had  gone  down  alongside,  two  more  had 

taken  :  .king  state,  and  little  more  than  a  hulk  was  left  of  the 

c.     She  had  endured,  according  to  Raleigh's  computation,  "  eight 

hundred  shot  of  great  artillery,  besides  many  assaults  and  entries  ; "  her 

4iot  overboard,  and  her  rigging  cut  to  pieces :  "  nothing  left  overhead 
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*•  A  brighter  courage  and  a  gentler  disposition,"  says  Clarendon,  "were  n 
married  together."     When  the  troubles  of  the  great  Civil  War  began,  he  raised 
a  troop  of  horse   at   his    own  .     "I    cannot,"    he   wrote  to  Sir   John 

Trelawny,   "contain    myself  within    my  doors   when    the    King    of    Knub; 
standard  waves  in  the  field  upon  such  just  occasion.     The   cause   being  sue:. 
must  make  all  that  die  in  it  martyrs.     And  for  my  own  part  I  desire  to  acquire 
an  honest  name  or  an  honourable  grave."     Both  his  prayers  were  granted.     He 
was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  the  Cavalier  leaders,  triumphantly 
cleared  his  own  county  of  rebels,  and  led  his  stout  Cornishmen  from  N 
victory,  till  he  fell  in  his  last  and  most  brilliant  field  at  Lansdowne  Hill.*     His 
intrepidity  alone  assured  the  wavering  fortunes  of  the  day.     When  the  rebels 

seemed  to  be  carrying  all  before  them — 

"Grenville  stood, 

And  with  himself  oppos'd  and  chcck'd  the  Hood. 
His  courage  work'd  like  flame,  cast  heat  about, 
Here,  there,  on  this,  on  that  side,  none  gave  out. 
Not  any  pike  in  that  renowned  stand 
But  took  new  force  from  his  inspiring  hand  ; 
Soldier  encourag'd  soldier,  man  urged  man, 
And  he  urged  all.  so  far  example  can. 
Hurt  upon  hurt,  wound  upon  wound,  did  call, 
He  was  the  butt,  the  mark,  the  aim  of  all." 

It  was  at  the  third  charge  of  the  enemy's  troopers  that  "  his  horse  failing  and 
giving  ground,  he  received,  after  other  wounds,  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  \ 
axe,  with  which  he  fell."     His  loss  would  have  clouded  any  victory. 

He  left  a  large  family — six  daughters  and  seven  sons.     The  eldest.  Sir  John, 
was  not  more  than  sixteen  when  he  took  his  father's  place  in  the  commar 
his  regiment,  and  fought  in  all  the  considerable  battles  of  the  West  of  Kngland. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Restoration,  and  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  own  and  his  family's  services,  created  Karl  of  Bath,  YiVoiint 
Lansdowne,  and  Baron  Granville  of  Bideford  and  KilkhamptOD  in   1661.     His 
son  Charles,  who  served  under  Sobieski  at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  was  in -\ 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  only  bore  the  title 
for  a  few  days,  being  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  while  the 

*  "  In  1643,  a  little  band  of  Cornishmen  gathered  round  the  chivalrous 
Grenville,  'so  destitute  of  provisions  that  the  best  officers  had  but  a  biscuit  a 
and    with    only  a  handful  of  powder  for   the  whole    force  :    but,   starving  and    out- 
numbered as  they  were,  they  scaled  the  steep  rise  of  Stratum  Hill,  sword  in  hand,  and 
drove  Stamford  back  on  Exeter  with  a  loss  of  2,000  im  n,  his  ordnam 
train.     Essex  despatched   a  picked  force  under  Sir  William  Waller  \ 
advance:  but   So:  i   F,ath,  and  tl.-  men 

stormed  his  strong  position  at   Lansdowne  Hill  in  the  teeth  of  his  guns.''—  Gr 
History  of  Hi:  /•/«•. 
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going  on,  in  August  1701.     The  third 
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rother  of  the  second  Earl  of  Bath's  had  been  created  Lord  Granville  of 

Petheridge  by  Queen  Anne   in   1702,  but  died  childless;  and  a  similar  failure 
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.•ad   the   last   heir  male  of 

\  unnurried  in   1775, 
>  the  son  of 

as  Queen  Charloi 

Grenvilles  was  far  from  having  died  out  in  its  original 
from  Bu<  i  seated 

•n,  one  of  the  manors  nt  on   the  gi  mr  of  Giffard,  of 

. 

;s  fortune  in  the 
. 

oft  1  Ralph  lie, 

One  of  these,  witnessed 
.  of  the 
>ey, 
- 

:\  called 

of  1130 

in 
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From  this  Richard  fifteen  descents,  in  unbroken  succession,  are  counted  to 
another  Richard  Grenville  of  Wotton,  born  in  1677,  who  married  Hester  Temple, 
the  heiress  of  Stowe.  This  auspicious  match  first  inaugurated  the  brilliant 
political  career  of  the  Grenvilles,  who,  till  then  plain  Buckinghamshire  squires, 
rapidly  rose  to  be  a  power  in  the  State.  "  A  writer  of  our  own  day  has  computed 
that,  within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  three  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  two  Keepers  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  four  First  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  were  appointed  from  among  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  first 
Countess  Temple." — Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England. 

Hester  Temple  represented  an  illustrious  Saxon  house.  Her  father,  Sir 
Richard  Temple  of  Stowe,*  bore  the  black  eagle  of  Mercia  by  right  of  descent 
from  Earl  Leofric  himself  (the  same  Leofric  who,  as  the  story  goes,  "  set  Coventry 
toll-free  "  for  the  love  of  Godiva  t) ;  and  her  only  surviving  brother  being  childless, 
obtained,  when  he  was  created  Viscount  Cobham  in  1718,  a  remainder  to  her 
and  her  heirs  male.  Accordingly,  at  his  death  in  1749,  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
great  Buckinghamshire  estate,  devolved  upon  her,  and,  in  the  following  month, 
she  was  created  Countess  Temple.  She  had  then  been  for  many  years  a  widow, 
and  died  in  1752,  leaving  one  daughter  and  four  of  her  seven  sons  surviving: 
i.  Richard,  Earl  Temple ;  2.  George,  of  whom  presently ;  3.  James,  whose  son 
of  the  same  name  was  created  Baron  Glastonbury  in  1797,  but  died  s.  p. ;  and 
4.  Henry,  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  who  left  an 
only  child,  Louisa,  the  wife  of  Charles,  third  Earl  Stanhope.  Their  sister  Lady 
Hester,  Baroness  Chatham  in  1761,  will  ever  be  held  in  honoured  remembrance 
as  the  wife  and  mother  of  two  of  England's  greatest  statesmen.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  married  William  Pitt  in  1754,  "a  marriage  which, 
while  securing  his  domestic  happiness,  strengthened  his  political  connexion."— 
Ibid. 

The  eldest  son,  Richard,  second  Earl,  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  who  was 
a  prominent  member  of  Pitt's  great  administration,  left  no  children  ;  and  the 
inheritance  passed  to  the  son  of  his  next  brother  George,  the  well-known  minister 
of  George  III.  George  Grenville  had  early  entered  political  life  under  the 
auspices  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  and  successively  passed  through  the  different 
gradations  of  office  till  he  became  First  Lord  of  t  ury  in  1763.  lie  was, 

*  Sir  Richard's  grandmother,  Dame  Hester  Temple,  was  the  mother  of  four  sons 
and  nine  daughters,  who  all  married  but  one,  and  multiplied  so  exceedingly  that 
lived  to  see — and  she  is  believed  to  be  the  only  woman  on  record  that  ever  di 
700  of  her  descendants  ! 

t  This  familiar  legend  is  stigmati/ed  by  Freeman  as  a  di-  I'.n^lish  h. 

The  town  of  I  W«  are  now  told,  was  not  then  in  ..ly  a 

I'ill  so  named,  ch  ;tcd 

moi  [>ped  herself,  not  actually  of  her  clothes,  but  allc0rorically 

of  all  her  earthly  possessions.  :  iowment. 


virtually  no  more  than  a  tool  of  Bute's  and  the  Kind's  :"  and  his 

:<>  the 

•  cr  of  the  Percy 
),  who  brought  h:  s  four  daughters,  three  sons,  who  all  took  a 

•    in   political   life:    L.  GeOlJ  I    2.  Thorn 

cininci  '.1  scholar,  and  most  accomplished  and  amiable  man,  who,  having 

1  the  ^reat  a  ire  of  ninety-one,  is  still  affectionately  remembered  by 
sumv;  -i«l  3.  \Villi.ini  Wyndham,  created  Lord  drcnville 

,o,  the  (i  icd  statesman  who,  after  being  Mr.  Pitt's  principal  col- 

league, was  hii:  .ed   Premier  when,  on  the  death  of  the  great  m: 

into  office  in  1806.     '!  the  last  post  he  would 

•nil  he  ended   his  life  in  complete  retirement 
amonr  itiful  gardens  and  groves  he  nore.     H. 

heir  of  Lord  Camelford,  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  all 
who  h  the  illustrious  name  of  Pitt.     She  died  in  extreme  old  age  in 

1864. 

•rj;e,  third   Karl  Temple,  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Earl 

•Idom  lu  1  in   1776;  and  his  \\  ; 

ess  Nugent  in   1800,  with  remainder  to   their  second  son,  Lord  ('• 
>re  the  title  for  t!;  in  1848.     Lord  Temple  had 

further  sought  to  ob:  <m  ;  but  only  succeeded  in  bet  <  rquess 

i  in   1784.     His  son  Richa-  ore  fortunate.     Ik-,  t  >o,  had 

ne  than  his  mother  had  been,  for  I 
.^es,  dan.  t   Duke  of 

berame  the  representatives  of 

ry  \  III  .  more 

y   numer  The   Manjuess   thenceforward  bore 

j'le-Nugent-Brydges-Chandos-Grenville.  and  the  lon^n  , 
re  in  1822,  when  he  was  created  Duke  of  Hucki: 

cd  not  only  : 

1  -we.  with  remainder 

ed  to 

esc  last  additions  made 

up  the   a  ittertin  titles   of  honour  granted  to   the 

descci  thin  seventy  years  of  1 

;»oint  of  their  pro 
scales  do*  a  boding  cloud  to  appear  on  the 

ere  soon  • 

•  irged  palace  of  Stowc.  500  acres 

the    sp 

mcc— and,  above 
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expenses,  had  already  obliged  the  first  Duke  to  practise  economy  by  p 
abroad,  and  the  second  Duke  completed  his  ruin  by  reckless  purchases  of  land 
upon  borrowed  money.     Then  came  the  still-remembered  catastrophe,  with  the 

t  sale  at  Stowe,  and  the  dispersion  of  all  its  far-famed  collections.  The 
young  Marquess  of  Chandos,  disdaining  to  take  advantage  of  the  entail,  nobly 
relinquished  to  his  father's  creditors  the  greater  part  of  his  inheritance.  Since 
his  accession  to  the  Dukedom,  he  has  in  some  measure  retrieved  the  disaster, 
and  Stowe  is  once  more  tenanted  by  the  descendant  of  its  ancient  lords,  now 
their  last  living  representative  in  the  male  line. 

Glateuile.  The  only  hypothesis  I  can  form  of  this  name  is,  that  the  second 
letter  is  wrong,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Grancy  (vide  Gracy)  an  ;/  has  been 
left  out.  This  gives  us  Granteville  or  Grenteville ;  and  Thurold  de  Grenteville 
appears  on  the  Dives  Roll  as  one  of  the  Conqueror's  companions.  According 
to  the  Monasticon,  William  de  Granteville  held  land  near  Skelton  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Hawise  de  Grenteville  gave  one  bovate  at  Skelton,  and  a  toft  at  Wyhill  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

They  derived  their  name  from  Granville,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mont  St. 
Michel.  "  Those,"  writes  M.  de  Gerville,  "  who  have  undertaken  to  speak  of 
this  family,  have  perceived  no  difference  between  the  names  of  Ma^na-cilla  and 
De  Grandisvilla,  and  yet  the  difference  is  a  very  real  one.  Nor  should  the 
Granvilles  be  confounded  with  the  Grennevilles  from  the  other  end  of  La 

iche,  as  has  been  done  by  the  most  accredited  Peerages  of  Great  Britain,  in 
assigning  to  both  a  common  origin. 

"In  the  chartulary  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  we  find,  on  a  deed  of  1054,  the 
signature  of  Duke  William  and  Rainald  de  Grandevilla;  and  the  following 
charter  bears  that  of  William  de  Grandevilla.  Roger  de  Grandivilla,  about  1 180, 

one  of  the  knights  of  Mont  St.  Michel.     Sir  Thomas  de  Granville,  in  i 
owned  the  site  on  which  the  castle  of  Granville  was  afterwards  built,  and  his  fief, 
named  the  fief  of  Lihou,  passed  through  Jeanne  ville  to  the  fami 

Argouges."  In  1440,  Lord  Scales,  then  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  boii-;, 
Jean  d' Argouges  the  rock  and  mountain  of  Granville  pw  un  chapel  J<-  ; 
vermcillcs,  and  erected  the  great  fortress  that  was  to  hold  in  check  the  hostile 

ison  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  the  same  time  removing  and  re-building  the 
town  in  its  present  position. 

Gurney :  a  duplicate. 

Giffard.     Three  brothers  of  this  name,  Walter,  Uercnger,  and  Osbern 
entered  in  D  is  holding  Knglish  baronies  from  the  time  of  the  Com; 

Walter,  the  d  <>  received  as  many  as   107  manors  in  different  com. 

had  his  largest  domain    in    Buckinghamshire,  and    v  \    of  that   county  ; 

:  the  lurony  of  Fonthill,  called  from  him  Fonthill-Giftard. 

and  that    of  >l   in   (il  .:irc.       They   were   the    sons   of 

Osbcrne,  Baron  of  Bolbec,  who  descended  from  Avelina.  is  of 
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Gunnor  Duchess  of  Normandy,*  and  thus  the  kinsmen  of  their  severe 

jiiiqueville,  t;  of  Gunnor 

and  lu  -one  of  .vritten  in  the  records  of  the 

sobriquet  has  !y  and 

g   <>f  "  I.i!  eral"  or  "  i 

rest  on  an  atrocious  nv.  from 

:i — a  tongue  wholly  unknown  to  the  Normans.t     In  M. 

sormand,'    there    is   a  1  .ation. 

ir;    rire   comme  un  jouflou ;  G  e,  Joue.      IV.  ne  de 

Tillustre  fimille  Normal. 

so  commonly  applied  to  in  the  kitchen,  that  it 

term  for  a  cook  or  a  scullery  we; .<  \\.     Thus, 

luefort's  '  Diction: 
Joufloue,  qui  a  de  grosses  joues — servante  de  cui^ 

.1  a  nicki:  n  to  a  po 

of  the  blootl  royal  of  Normandy.      "  Gillie,"   ir. 
souffle  more  lik^ 

reputation  as  hard  hitti 

at  of  Lou  i  of  Bolb 

1  one  hundred  men  to  I 
.tion  ;  hi:  not  for  the 

.mute, 
r  the  crown. 

ih  the 
Comte  of 

! 

three 
d  a  great 

:-h  de 

! 
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gonfanon,'  said  he,  'and  bear  it  in  the  battle.'  P.ut  Galtier  Giffart  answered: 
'Sire,  for  God's  mercy  look  at  my  white  and  bald  head;  my  strength  has  fallen 
away,  and  my  breath  become  shorter.  The  standard  should  be  borne  by  one 
who  can  endure  long  labour.  I  shall  be  in  the  battle,  and  you  have  no  man 
who  will  serve  you  more  truly ;  I  will  strike  with  my  sword  till  it  is  dyed  in  your 
enemies'  blood.' 

•'Then  the  Duke  said  fiercely,  'By  the  splendour  of  God!  my  lord,  I 
think  you  mean  to  betray  and  fail  me  in  this  great  need.'  '  Sire,'  said 
Giffart,  '  not  so !  We  have  done  no  treason,  nor  do  I  refuse  from  any  felony 

.rds  you;  but  I  have  to  lead  a  great  chivalry,  both  soldiers'  (soldeiers, 
mercenaries)  'and  the  men  of  my  fief.  Never  had  I  such  good  means  of 
serving  you  as  now;  and  if  God  please,  I  will  serve  you;  if  need  be,  I  will 
die  for  you,  and  give  my  own  heart  for  yours.' 

" '  By  my  faith,'  quoth  the  Duke,  '  I  always  loved  thee,  and  now  I  love 
thee  more ;  if  I  survive  this  day,  thou  shalt  be  the  better  for  it  all  thy  < 
On  both  sides  was  this  pledge  most  faithfully  redeemed.  When,  during  the 
battle,  Giffard  was  struck  down  in  the  mclcc,  he  was  rescued  by  the  Duke 
himself;  and  when  the  day  was  won,  and  the  Conqueror,  after  kneeling  down 
on  the  field  to  give  thanks  to  God,  was  unbuckling  his  armour  and  preparing 
for  rest,  his  old  comrade  was  still  watchful  for  his  safety.  He  had  ordered  his 
tent  to  be  pitched  by  his  gonfanon,  where  the  English  standard  had  stood,  and 
the  struggle  had  been  fiercest ;  and  his  supper  to  be  served — a  dark  picture  of 
the  savage  temper  of  the  times — amid  the  heaps  of  slain  that  cumbered  the 
ground;  when,  "behold,  up  galloped  Galtier  Giffart  'Sire,'  said  he,  'what 
are  you  about?  you  are  surely  not  fitly  placed  here  among  the  dead.  Many 
an  Englishman  lies  bloody  and  mingled  with  the  dead,  but  yet  sound  or  only 
wounded,  tarrying  of  his  own  accord,  and  meaning  to  rise  at  night  and  escape 
in  the  darkness.  They  would  delight  to  take  their  revenge ;  and  would  sell 
their  lives  dearly ;  none  of  them  caring  who  killed  him,  if  he  but  sK  :nan 

first     You  should  lodge  elsewhere,  and  let  a  careful  watch  be  set  this  night, 
for  we  know  not  what  snares  may  be  laid  for  us.     You  have  made  a  n 
of  it,  but  I  like  to  see  the  end  of  the  work.'     'Gifiart,'  said  the  Duke,  '  I  thank 
God  we  have  done  well  hitherto;  and  if  such  be  '  11,  we  will  go  on  and 

do  well  henceforward.     Let  us  trust  God  for  all.'  " — Ibid. 

Walter  C.iffard  survived  that  memorable   day  by  nearly  twent ,  lying 

about  the  time  that  the    compilation  of  I  >  which    he  had  been 

appointed  one  of  the  Commissioner  it  to  a  close.     In   1079  he  had 

founded  the  Priory  of  St.  Michel  de  Bolbec  in  Normandy.  He  left  at  least  two 
sons  and  two  daughters;  Walter,  his  sue  U'iiliun.  who  M  '  r  to 

William     Rufus,   and   aftei  >hop    of  Winchester  :     k«>lu:s   the    wife    of 

Richard  de  Clare,  and  the  .mlmuthcr  of  the  renowned  Karl  Strongbow, 

and  Isabel,  married  to  Richard  de  Grenville. 


en 

Walter,  the  eldest  son.  been  confounded 

and  others,  is  generally  <  d  to  have  rc<  iher  than  inherited,  the 

the  Conqueror.     Hut  of  thi  no  evidence.     u  I 

find  no  ground  whatever  for  the  ordinary  assertion  that  this 

second  Walter,   ami   nut   his   f.ither,   was  the  first   Earl  of  !  —  The 

Conqueror  and  his  (  no  mention  of  him   i:  1,  but 

-.1  in    Rufus'   sen  ,  jrmandy,  where  he  fortified 

ourt-heuse.     He  died  in  1103,  and  was  buried  in 

the  church  >ey  that  he  had  founded  for  Cluniac  monks  at  Longueville, 

own  name,  who  proved  the  last  heir  male.     Walter  III.,  a 
stout  rs,  died  s.  p.  in   1164,  having  in  \\\> 

founded  Nutley  Abbey  in  his  park  at  Crendon,  Bucks.     His  great  barony 
of  ninety-  .issed  to  the  representatives  of  his   aunt   Rohais, 

f  Hertford,  and  William  Mareschal,  Karl  of  Pembroke. 

rldom  was  short  lived,  the  posterity  of 

brotru  umerous  and  enduring.     Osberne  h  have  said,  his  caput 

1,  where  the  castle  he  built  remained  till  1322,  when  it  was 

; ;  but  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  before 

the  head  of  the  honour  had  been  transferred  to  Winterborne-Giffard, 

^  the  father  of  another  Helias,  who  became  a  monk 

i  i  lourester,  and  of  Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  Giffards  of 

Chillington.     4' To  I.   succeeded  Helias  III.,  who  in   1165  held  nine 

knigh-  nd  gave  one  hundred  marks  fine  for  livery  of  his  inherr 

.0  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Richard  ! 

:thcr  of  another  li  10  joined  with  the  rebel  barons  against   King 

John,  and  thu^  •/'/  Somerset.     The  next 

rouped  himself  by  the 
>bury  (the 

iis  wife  t  I'rimess  Margaret),  wrote  to 

1  been  forcibly  carried  off  i 

1  le  received 
me  too  late  for  the  j>oor  i)risoner; 

1  that  he   had   n. 

the  Countess,  and  only  ;  cd  with  : 

consent. 

.    who     c  v    became    his 

;>ythc 
• 

i          -term  his  re  \  aid  was  hanged 

treason  at  Gloucc  .23. 
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of  the  house,  Azure,  throe  stirrups  Or,  in  lieu  of  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of 
Buckingham,  Gules,  three  lions  passant  in  pale  Argent,  that  were  borne  by  his 
elder  brother.*  Peter,  the  next  heir,  who  went  to  Ireland  with  his  kinsman 
Earl  Strongbow,  and  received  for  his  sen-ices  the  grant  of  an  Irish  manor,  first 
acquired  the  present  seat  of  the  family. 

"  Giffard  of  Staffordshire  cam  to  Landes  by  this  meanes. 

"  The  Lord  Corpessun  that  was  Founder  of  Studley  Abbay  in  Warwirkeshire, 
and  that  had  a  fair  Maner  Place  half  a  Myle  thens  gave  a  Lordship  of  his  yn 
Stafordshire,  caullid  Chillingtoun,  in  Frank  Manage  with  the  one  of  his 
Doughtters  to  one  of  the  Giffardes.  After  one  of  the  Doughters  and  Heirs  of 
Whitston  of  Whightston  a  Knight  in  Staffordshire  was  maried  to  one  of  the 
Giffardes ;  and  of  late  tyme  one  of  the  Doughters  of  Montgomery  of  Cares  well 
was  maried  to  young  Giffard  Heire  of  Chillingtoun." — Lelaml.  The  son  of 
this  "young  heire  "  received  a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Chill ington.  In 
the  following  century,  another  Peter  Giffard  lived  to  witness  both  the  downfall 
and  restoration  of  his  house.  As  a  zealous  loyalist,  who  had  garrisoned 
Chillington  for  the  King,  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  estates  put  up 
for  sale  by  the  Drury  House  Commissioners.  Several  of  his  kinsfolk  were  with 
Charles  II.  at  the  fatal  field  of  Worcester;  and  one  of  these — his  nephew 
Charles — was  among  the  few  gentlemen  that  remained  with  the  King  after  the 
battle,  when,  closely  pressed  by  Cromwell's  troopers,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of 
Lord  Derby's  advice,  endeavouring  to  reach  Boscobel.  They  lost  their  way  in 
the  night  on  Kinfare  Heath,  and  young  Giffard,  taking  the  place  of  their 
bewildered  guide,  conducted  the  King  in  safety  to  the  appointed  place.  Boscobel 
then  belonged  to  the  Giffards,  and  was  inhabited  by  one  of  their  dependants,  a 
poor  wood  cutter,  named  William  Penderel.  It  was  a  solitary  house,  standing  in 
a  tract  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Brewood  ;  and  had  a  cunningly  contrived  secret 
chamber,  into  which  many  a  Jesuit  priest — for  the  I'enderels,  like  their 
were  staunch  Catholics — and  distressed  Cavalier  had  crept  during  the  Civil  \Var. 
Lord  Derby  knew  the  place  from  having  himself  taken  refuge  there  dun. 
hot  pursuit  But  the  King  dared  not  linger  under  any  roof;  for  a  trou; 
rebel  horse  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lust. 
Dismissing  his  attendants,  he  disguised  himself  in  a  coarse  suit,  cutting  off  his 
hair,  and  blackening  his  hands  against  the  chimney,  and  followed  William 
Penderel  into  the  inner  fastnesses  of  the  c-rcl's  brother  Richard 

acted  as  scout     "  The  heavens  wept  bitterly  at  t 

was  to  be  found  among  the  dripping  trees;  and  Richard  went  to  borrow  a 
blanket  from  his  sister-in-law,  and  folded  it  for  the  King  to  sit  on.  The  good 
woman  also  brought  him  a  mess  of  milk  and  eggs.  When  night  fell,  Rici 

*  Their  motto,  "  Prcncz  haleine  et  tircz  f  Iretscd  to  an  archer}  CO1 

these  stirrups  with  the  cross-bow  or  arbalest,  "which  had  what  is  called  a  stirrup  at 
the  end  of  the  stock,  into  which  the  foot  was  put  in  stretching  it."— Plan, 


Gli 

.  him  towards  the  Severn,  hoping  thai  -  into 

found  all  the  : 

n  the  mornir 
rned  am*' 

j.tain  Ca:  i  who  had 

He  I-  the  King  to  dim!)  up  into 

ood  would  he  searched  in  all  directions  as  soon 
as  it  was  hilly  r  within 

issed  on  thei: 

eir  voices  soumle  luit  the  King,  who  h. 

.slept  for  two  i  y  some  part  of  the  time"  with 

E>  on  the  '  ;>.     When  the  search  ended  after  dark,  b 

the  house;  and  the  good  wife  brought  him  a  piece  of 
.i  pot  of  buttermilk — all  she  had  to  offer,  which  he  thought 

food  h  under  th<  >f  the 

rho,  at  the  .  harboim  1  him 

with  .1  issed. 

:n   and   1  lough 
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bears,  the  golden  stirrups  of  Chillington  with  the  addition  of  a  chevron  and 
border. 

The  Giffards  were  a  widely  spread  family.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
Leland  enumerates  two  more  branches  besides  those  I  have  mentioned.  "  There 
be  at  this  tyme  4  notable  Housis  of  the  Giffardes ;  one  in  Devonshire,  a  nother 
yn  Hamptonshire,  the  thirde  yn  Staffordshire,  the  fourth  in  Buckinghamshire." 
And  he  incidentally  alludes  to  a  fifth,  "Ther  was  one  of  the  GirTardes  of 
Shropeshire  Companion  to  Syr  Robert  Knolles  in  the  Batelles  of  Fraunce  that 
was  a  Waster  of  his  Lande."  In  Essex,  Sir  John  Giffard  of  Giffard's  Hall,  who 
died  in  1348,  the  last  heir  male,  gave  his  name  to  Bower's  Giffard.  The  Giffards 
of  Burstall  in  Leicestershire  (also  extinct)  received  a  baronetcy  in  1 660.  I  also 
find  Norton  Giffard  in  Gloucestershire. 

Two  of  this  race,  Hugh  and  William  Giffard,  came  into  Scotland  temp.  David  I. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  "  Brother  William  Giffard  "  of  the  monastery  of 
Dunfermline,  who  witnessed  one  of  the  Scottish  king's  charters  to  the  monks  of 
May.  Hugh  had  a  considerable  grant  of  lands  in  East  Lothian,  and  his  son 
further  received  from  William  the  Lion  in  1174  the  barony  of  Yester.  Another 
Hugh  was  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Kingdom  appointed  by  the  treaty  of  Rox- 
burghe  in  1255,  and  died  in  1267.  He  was  popularly  believed  to  be  a  wi/ml, 
and  "must,"  as  Sir  David  Dalrymple  quaintly  conjectures,  "  have  been  eitlu 
very  wise  man,  or  a  great  oppressor."  In  his  castle  at  Yester  there  was  a 
capacious  cavern,  called  in  the  country  Bo-Hall  (Hobgoblin  Hall)  that  was 
attributed  to  magical  art : — 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm — 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  : 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  afiV 
Of  these  dread  artizans  of  hell 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war 
Among  the  caverns  of  D unbar. 

"A  stair  of  twenty-four  steps  (now  fallen  in)  led  down  to  this  large  and  spacious 

hall,  which  hath  an  arched  roof,  and  is  still  as  firm  and  entire  as  if  it  had  only 

stood  a  t  .     From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  tl: 

leads  down  to  a  pit  which  hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water."     Sir  Walter 

Scott  makes  this  the  scene  of"  The  Ho-i  in  M.irmion,  where  Alexander 

II.,  anxious  to  learn  his  fate,  visits  and  consults  the  wi/ard   knight,  and  is  sent 

out  to  an  enchanted  encampment  at  midnight,  where  he  break- 

elfin  foe,  in  guise  of  his  worst  enemy."     A  traditional  curse  still  clings  to  the 

old  castle,  and  it  was  noted  by  the  country  people,  that  the  heir  of  the  last 


G( 

•he  hurt  of  which  he  died  while  superintending 

The  last  male  heir  of  :  ilso  Hugh — founded  the  collegiate  church 

in   1409,  k 

rou^ht  the  barony  to  her  husband,  Sir  Willian 
t  four  miles  from  Haddington,  retains  th 
title  to  tl'>  <>ns  of  the  house  of  Twceddale. 

Gouerges,  or  Ciuier«  ierche  is  on  the  Dives  Roll,  and 

•    landowner    in    1 »  .    under    the   A  I    form   of 

roe.     "II  young  Breton  of  rank,  who  probably 

:nand  in  the  contingent  of  Al;ir  nt,  Count  of  II;, 

ed  from  t  <  ury  of  'La  C.uenhe,'  a  town  near  Renn 

, indent  chapel  of  Ma  guerche  '  (• 

an  account  of  the  seigneurs 
of  this  place  and  Pouencc  (which  they  also  held)  in  tli  >rk  of  PC 

1C  de  pit:  U   illustr-  ie ')  :  from 

which  we  learn  that  (ieuffrey  was  son  of  Silvester,  lord  of  those  places,  < 

MIO,  becon  irchman  after  his  «  i  1075 

^hop  of  Rennes,  and  died  such  in    1096.     When  he  entered  the 
church,  his  son  and  heir,  (ieoflrcy.  !ed  to  hi-  -.-/.  S.  i 
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him  as  Lord  of  La  Guerche  and  Pouenc  Her,  surnamed  Hay.     "  Walter 

had  a  son  Geoffrey,  but  his  daughter  Emma  inherited  these  two  places,  and  her 
descendants  adopted  the  name  of  La  Guerche,  and  bore  Gules  three  leopards 
passant  Or,  which  may  have  been  the  coat  of  the  old  stock." — Ibid.  A  Josbert 
de  la  Guircht  is  mentioned  at  Dover  in  1189-90  (Rotul.  rip.). 

Gamages.     "The   castle   and   Till  of  Gamaches*  were  situated   in   the 
Norman  Vexin,  and  gave  name  to  a  Deanery  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Rouen. 
Godfrey  de  Gamaches,  who  doubtless  derived  his  name  from  this  rill,  inherited 
two  knight's  fees  of  old  feoffment  in  the  Honour  of  Lacy.     The  English  inu 
of  his  family  were  therefore  established  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I." — Eytoris 
Salop.     This  Godfrey  received  from  Henry  II.  a  grant  of  Stottesden  in  Shropshire, 
where  his  posterity  remained  seated  till  about  1254,  when  the  line  terminated  in 
co-heiresses.     He   also   obtained  Marshall,  in   the  same   county,  by  grant  of 
Richard  I.,  and  died  before  1176.     His  second  son,  William,  inherited  Mansel- 
Gamage,  Herefordshire,  Gamage  Hall  in  Dimock,  and  other  lands  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  was  Constable  of  Ludlow.     From  him  descended  Sir  Pain  de  ('.am 
Lord  of  Rogiad  in  Monmouthshire,  and  Sir  Robert,  of  the  same  place,  w 
eldest  son,  Sir  William,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  1325,  mar:  ,  daughter  of 

Sir  Pain  de  Turberville  (fourth  of  the  name)  of  Coyty  Castle,  Glamorgan.  When 
the  heir  of  the  last  Turberville  was  murdered  by  his  wife  in  141 2,  this  Sir  William's 
grandson  and  namesake  succeeded  to  Coyty,  and  his  posterity  held  it  for  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  The  line  ended  with  John  Gamagc,  whose  only 
daughter  Barbara  was  a  beauty  as  well  as  an  heiress.  She  had  no  lack  of  suitors ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  that  time  "the  most  influential  man  in  North 
Wales,"  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  hand  for  his  brother-in-1 

afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester.     They  were  married  in  1584,  at  her  guardian  Sir 
Edward  Stradle/s  house  in  Wales.     Two  hours  after  the  ceremony,  there  arrived 
an  imperious  mandate  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Sir  Edward,  desiring,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  "  that  you  suffer  not  my  kinswoman  to  be  bought  and  sold  in 
Wales  without  Her  Majesty's  privilege  to  the  consent,  and  advice  of  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  myselfe,  her  father's  cozen-Germayne,  considering  she  hath  not 
any  nearer  kyn  nor  better."     But  the  knot  was  already  tied  ;  and  though  I 
Burghley  threatened  legal  action,  the  young  couple  remained  unmolested. 
was  the  grandmother  of  Algernon  Sidney  ;  and  "  Carnage's  Dower "  is  still  shown 
in  Penshurst  Park. 

"One  of  the  daughters  of  this  house  of  Gamages  married  Sir  KirVnrd 
Bcre,  of  Weobley  and  Molton  in  Gower,  who  received  for  scrvi-  five 

ostriches  feathers  issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet'  as  1  ther  married 

Lord  Howard  of   ;  :n,  and  was  the  mother  of  Queen   Eli/abeth's  famous 

*  The  Lords  of  Gamaches  in  the  French  Vexin  were-  said  to  be  descended  from 

.or  of  the    Palace  to  Thcodoric,  King  of  Orleans,  604(1 
The  Norman  People. 


Some  of  the  family  migrated  to  \vith  their  ki: 

there.      T:  in  which  they  lived  at  Cambridge  is  yet  called  Gamage's 

House." — Nichols'  <  /  Wales. 

Haunteny:  in  Lel.md's  list,  Hauteyn.     Go. '.\\\:\   il.iKMn  held  in  Norfolk 

in  1086  (Domesday).     Blomefield  contends  that  this  is  a  Danish  name,  but  it 

;s  as  Alden  in  the  v  equer  Rolls  of  1 180-95.     He  had  held  his 

Ltyngton  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  not  only 

:ed  to  retain  it,  but  received  a  grant  of  three  other  manors  at  the  Conquest 

such  favour  and  to  merit  so  much  from  the  Conqueror, 

is  not  known  ;  it  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  and  notice,  that  if  he  was  an 

xon,  he  is  the  only  one  1  have  yet  found  in  Norfolk  that  was  allowed 

1  at  the  Conquest,  and  held  it  at  the  Survey." — Blomefield.     Two 

icntioned  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ;  both  resident  in  the  parish 

vlesdon  :  Walter,  who  held  two  fees  of  the  Honour  of  Clare  ;  and  Theobald, 

who  gave  his  name  to  Hauteyn's  Manor,  which,  together  with  Oxnead,  he  had 

i rough  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Albert  de  Greslei.     She  re-married 

,  and  in  1183  held  Hautey;  r  in  dower;  John,  the  eldest 

of  her  three  sons,  being  then  a  minor  in  t!  ody.     He  died  s.  p.,  but 

from  one  or  other  of  his  brothers  descended  Sir  Hamo  de  Hauteyn,  a  man  of 

note  and  importance  in  the  county  in.  :y  III.     He  \\as  "one  of  the 

:ed  to  look  :r  ml  there  was  a  mandate  to 

of  the  realm  to  deliver  to  them  the  keys  of  the  chest  of  the  Jew- 

the  ro  ended 

for  "certain  misdemeanours"  in  1228.     In  1218  lu  •*  frank  pledge,  free 

and  beer"  at  O\ 

med  to  meet  the  King  sided 

with  the  baron  .  Chaworth  ; 

but  it  ;  to  him  in  1268,  when  Sir  Bartholomew  i!  :i  (perhaps 

.  ered    his   lands,   :  for  the   same  cause  to 

<»  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  1258.     His  son 
hrey  de  Bohun,  Karl  u; 

1     md  to  have  paid  a  fine 

of  £*,•  hn  was  \\  .  ho  was  iv« 

of  the  King's  <  caled  with 

iy  of  8,  Argent 

>r  of  Oxiv  to  Sir  Rirh.inl  dr 

:irey  dc  S  \  his  brother 

nto  possession, 
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and  a  grand-daughter,  each  in  their  turn  suing  for  the  estate.  In  the  end  the 
priest  carried  the  day,  but  not  till  seventy-five  years  afterwards,  unless — as  seems 
most  likely — IJlomelield  has  made  an  error  in  his  dates.  I  K  -ays  that  "  in  1443, 
John  Hauteyn,  then  a  Carmelite  friar  at  Blakeney,  had  license  from  1 
Eugenius  (on  proving  that,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  parents  forced 
him  to  enter  among  the  fryers  and  become  a  religious)  to  leave  his  house,  habit, 
and  Order,  and  proceeding  in  his  claim,  recovered  his  inheritance."  This  is  all 
I  can  find  respecting  the  Hauteyns  in  Norfolk. 

In  Yorkshire,  Peter  Halden  held  one  knight's  fee,  temp.  Henry  III.  "pro 
Warda  Castri  de  Richmond." — Gale's  Richmondshire.  Stephen  Hauteyn  was 
summoned  from  Holderness  for  military  service  4  Ed.  III.:  and  John  Hautayn 
of  Ald-Rivensor,  was  among  those  rated  in  Aid  for  Knighting  the  Black  Prince 
in  1346. — Poulsoris  Holderness. 

The  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Oxfordshire  of  1634  (printed  in  Vol.  5  of  the 
Harleian  Society's  publications)  contains  a  pedigree  of  five  generations  of  the 
Hawtayn  or  Hawten  family.  The  name,  now  Hawtin,  is  still  to  be  found  in  and 
near  Banbury. 

Haunsard  :  Barons  of  Evenwood,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Hutchinson 
commences  their  pedigree  with  Sir  Gilbert  Haunsard,  or  Hansard,  whose  grandson, 
Gilbert  2,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  the  Palatinate  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  benefactor  to  Kepyer  Hospital.  He  married 
a  sister  of  Robert  Fitz  Maldred  Lord  of  Raby,  the  ancestor  of  the  Nevills,  who 
brought  him  as  her  portion  the  lordship  of  Walworth,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  thenceforward  became  the  seat  of  the  family.  Their  new  home  in  the  rich 
and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tees  must  have  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  bleak 
and  wind-swept  moorland  they  had  hitherto  inhabited,  called  in  an  old  rhyme 

"  Evenwood, 
Where  straight  tree  never  stood." 

In  the  following  century — about  1279 — they  parted  with  it  altogether,  John 
Hansard  conveying  it  to  Bishop  Beke,  and  receiving  the  manor  of  Werkensale  in 
exchange.  As  late  as  Bishop  Hatfield's  Survey,  however,  we  find  Thomas  Han- 

!  still  "held  the  barony  tofts,  rendering  three  arrows."  They  subsequently 
acquired  by  marriage  South  Kelsey  in  Lincolnshire,  and  came  to  an  end  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  when  "Cardinal  Wolsey  granted  the  wardship  of  Kli/abeth,  the 
heiress  of  the  last  William  Hansard,  to  Sir  William  Ayscough  "  (or  who 

married  her  to  his  own  son.  Sir  1:  \  younger  branch,  seated  at  Whit- 

tingham  in  Suffolk,  died  out  a  little  later  in  the  same  century. 

(  )ne  of  these  P>ar«>n^  of  Kvenwood  is  mentioned  at  Carlavcrock  : 

"  Robert  do   Ibim^irt   tout 
I   vi   vcnir. 

:it   le  cscu   par   les  en.u 


'3' 

the  son  of  Sir  John  Hauns.ird  mej/ 
in   the   time  of  Anthom  .nd  who  held  a  ii:  •  '  iterham.  in  Surrey, 

••  I  )<>mimis  Oil!),  i  '  occurs  i: 

i)uut  the 
eminent  family  in  this  Com/ 

nd,  "J<>  .ml,  probably  of  the  Haunsards  of  England," 

10  Ed.  I.  Tweed  in   1296. — Ragman  Rolls, 

Hastings.     Sir  1  I>rydges  pronounces  this  name  to  be  inadmissible, 

Further  on  in   the  list  we  come  to  that 
noix  ;  but  Robert,  the  founder  of  the 
not  use  it  at  the  date  of  Domesday.      IK-  is  there 
tl/us  or  De  I;  the  first  Norm:* 

inous  lineage  under  the  name  by  which 
reserving  some  account  of  the  descendants  of  his 
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the  successive  Royal  alliances  by  which  it  was  illustrated.  He  married  a  n 
of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  Ada,  the  daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, through  whose  two  elder  sisters  the  Scottish  crown  was  conveyed  to 
Edward  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce.  Their  mother  Maud,  the  sister  and  coheir  of 
Ralph  Earl  of  Chester,  had  brought  that  Earldom  to  her  only  son,  John  le  Scot ; 
and  on  his  death  in  1237,  the  whole  of  this  great  inheritance  was  divided  between 
Ada  and  her  sisters.  The  next  Henry  de  Hastings  joined  the  rebel  barons,  and 
knighted  by  Montfort's  own  hand  on  the  field  of  Lewes.  "  No  man,"  says 
Dugdale,  "was  more  active  against  the  King  than  he;"  and  after  the  rout  of 
Evesham,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  held  it  for  six  whole 
months  against  the  victorious  army.  The  King's  messenger,  inviting  him  to 
surrender  "with  gracious  Offers,  he  most  inhumanly  maimed ;  not  t  all 

daunted  with  the  sentence  of  Ottobon,  the  Pope's  Legate,  then  there,  and 
thundred  out  against  him  ;  nor  all  the  Power  wherewith  he  was  begirt."  At  last  he 
had  to  yield  on  honourable  terms ;  but  as  a  punishment  for  his  obstinate  bravery 
was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Dictum,  and  condemned  to  seven  \ 
imprisonment,  though  the  sentence  was  only  partially  carried  out.  His  son 
Henry,  whose  wife,  Eve  de  Cantilupe,  bought  him  the  castle  and  honour  of  I'er- 
gavenny,  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1268,  and  was  the  father  of  John  de 
Hastings,  who  followed  Edward  I.  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  was  one  of  the 
claimants  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1290.  He  is  called  on  the  roll  of  Car- 
laverock  "the  most  intimate  and  best  beloved  of  all  those  the  King  had  there  ; 
reckless  and  daring  in  the  field,  but  gentle  and  debonnair  in  the  hall."  *  lie  was 
named  Lieutenant  of  Acquitaine  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1305  received  as 
his  guerdon  the  entire  county  of  Menteith,  with  the  Isles,  forfeited  by  its  Scottish 
Earl.  He  had  first  married  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  King's,  Isabel  de  Valence, 
daughter  of  William  de  Valence  or  de  Lusignan,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  half- 
brother  of  Henry  III. ;  f  and  when  her  brother  Aymer  de  Valence  was  murdered 
in  France  in  1323,  she  became  one  of  the  famous  "  Pembroke  heiresses."  She 
was  the  second  of  them ;  but  her  elder  sister  Anne  had  no  children ;  thus  the 
succession  centred  on  her  and  the  third  daughter  Joan  Comyn  ;  and  her  grand- 

*  .  II  cstoit 

Li  plus  privcz,  li  plus  amez 
!><•  kanques  il  en  i  avoit. 
E  voir  bicn  cstre  le  devoit  ; 
Car  conncus  estoit  dc  touz 
An  fair  des  arnies  fVris  r  cstnus, 
En  ostcl  douz  c  dcbonnaircs  ; 
Ne  onqucs  nc  fu  justice  en  aircs 
Plus  volentris  dc  droit  jiu 

f  Through  his  mother,  Isabel  (if  Angouleme,  King  Join,  rc-marricd 

Hugh  dc  Lusignan,  Count  de  la  Marc  he. 


..vrenre  -ed  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  her  right  in. 

1  wife — another  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Earl 
r  of  the  two  favourite  Despensers)  :  and  his  eldest  son 
•    Hugh,  -  ng  Hall  in  Norfolk,  was  the  grandfather  of  another 

ii,  summoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  Hastings  of  Gressing  in  1342. 
A  (  >n  all  the  lineage  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  who 

it  in  judgment  on  his  cousin  Thon.  irl  of  Lancaster,  at 

Tract,  and  condemned   him  to  die  unheard  ;  and  his  own  violent   death, 
>  held   to   be  a   retribution  for  this  "  mercenary  and  time 
1  act  of  infamy."     But    the  fatality  did   not  end  with  him ;   1 

that  Judgment  so  given,  none  of  the   succeeding  Earls  ut 
ever  m  her,  nor  any  Father  of  them  took  delight  in 

imily  tradition  accordingly  asserts  that  both  the  second  and 
third  Karls  of  this  house  were  posthumous  children  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
recon<  :i  the  dates,  though  I  have  diligently  en 

to  do  so.  A  ho  bore  the  t.  bred  up  in  the  soldier- 

•  1   III.;   followed  him  to   the   wars   with  a  princely   trail 
in  life  (though  not  in   battle)    leaving  an  only  son  of  about  a 
old.     This  second   1  rly  unfortunate  man.     He  began  his  career 

brilliantly 

1000  golden  florins  to  the  Pope 
her  cousin   in  the  third  and  fourth  dei: 

In   1372,  he  was  i 
nant  of  A  t  Rochellc, 

each  ;    but  "  .kys  Dugd 

For  no  soon 

!enly  upon  him,  before  he  could  put 
:   so  that   few  of  them  escaped   Death,    \\ 
ricmy  forthwi:  all  the   English 

1,   \\itii    many    other    gallant    Men,  with   n<> 
20,00  v,  sent  O\ 

with  "  was  at  length   rcle.iscd.  died  on 

v   Iroin  i: 

.  II.  in  t 
>  young 

• 
I  ;lh  of 
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eded  most  of  his  Degree  :"  but  he  died  in  his  boyhood,  the  last  of  his  doomed 
race ;  and  men  discerned  in  his  untimely  fate  the  working   of  "  the  curse  that 

.hed  upon  the  blood  of  Aymer  de  Valence."  In  1389,  "  the  Kim;  keeping 
his  Christmass  at  Woodstock,  and  there  holding  a  Tournament,  he  (being  then 
but  seventeen  years  of  age)  adventured  to  Tilt  with  Sir  John  de  St.  John ;"  and 
by  an  unlucky  slip  of  Sir  John's  lance,  he  was  run  through  the  body,  and  killed 
on  the  spot.  He  was  an  only  child,  without  any  near  relative  ;  and  his  heirs  were 
declared  to  be  Reginald  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  (descended  from  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John,  third  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  Valence  heiress)  in  the  whole 
blood ;  and  Edward  Hastings  (descended  from  her  half-brother  Sir  Hugh)  in  the 
half  blood.  But  the  father  of  this  last  Earl  "  did  so  little  regard  his  next  Heir 
male,  and  so  much  dislike  Reginald  Grey  (Father  to  this  last  Reginald)  that  he 
Entail'd  the  Castle  and  honour  of  Bergavenny,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  Lands 
upon  William  de  Beauchamp  (his  Mother's  Sister's  Son)  provided  he  should  bear 
his  Arms,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Pembroke."  Thus  little 
was  left  for  the  heirs  to  claim,  beyond  the  right  to  bear  the  arms  of  I 
Or,  a  Maunch  Gule* ;  but  this  they  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  they  con- 
tended for  it  during  little  less  than  twenty  years  in  the  Court  Military,  before  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  of  England.  Edward  Hastings'  right  to  his  paternal 
coat  seemed  indisputable ;  but  so  powerful  was  the  house  of  Grey,  that  in  the 
end  it  was  adjudged  to  Reginald,  and  he  was  not  only  condemned  to  pay  nearly 
^1000  costs  (then  a  very  great  sum)  but  imprisoned  for  sixteen  years  lor 
disobeying  the  sentence.  This  was  hard  measure,  but  there  was  more  yet  to 
come.  He  questioned  Beauchamp's  right  to  the  estates  ;  and  "  P>e:uirhamp  invited 
his  Learned  Counsel  to  his  House  in  Pater-noster-row  ;  and  after  Dinner,  coming 
out  of  his  Chappel,  in  an  angry  mood,  threw  to  each  of  them  a  Piece  of  Gold, 
and  said,  'Sirs,  I  desire  you  forthwith  to  tell  me,  whether  I  have  any  Right  or 
Title  to  Hastings'  Lordships  and  Lands?'  Whereupon  William  Pinchebek  stood 
up  (the  rest  being  silent,  fearing  that  he  suspected  them)  and  said,  '  No  man 
here,  nor  in  England,  dare  say,  that  you  have  any  Right  in  them,  except 
Hastings  do  quit  his  Claim  therein  ;  and  should  he  do  it,  being  now  under 
it  would  be  of  no  validite.'  Perhaps,"  continued  Dugdale,  "there  had  1 
some  former  Entail,  to  settle  them  upon  the  heir  male  of  the  Family  :  IHit  what- 
ever it  was,  Hastings  apprehended  the  Injury  thereby  done  him,  to  -cat, 
that  with  extreme  anguish  of  mind,  at  his  latter  end,  he  left  (lod's  -  :  his 
own,  upon  his  Descendants,  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  Vindication  ther 
This  injunction  they  certainly  left  unfulfilled  ;  nor  did  they  ever  attempt  to  take 
the  titles  of  Lord  Hastings  and  Stoteville,  which,  though  never  suminone 
parliament,  he  had  chosen  to  assume.  The  last  of  them,  Sir  ' 

i  about  the  time  of  Kli/abeth,  and   1,  went   among  his   fou; 

T.ut  in  1841  the  ancient  barony  was  called  out  of  abeyance  in  i  icob 

A>iley,  who  traced  his  tlc.^<  ent  from  one  of  them  ;  and  his  gran 
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all  the  the  twelfth  Kiron  Ha> 

.  the  title  :ic  by  no  more  than  five  of  them. 

house  of  Huntingdon  I  from  Thomas  tie  Ha^in^s  (see 

iose  son  Hugh  married  a  Yorkshire  1  1  settle.: 

lie  of  the  fourteenth  century  his  {*> 

to   Kirby  in  Leicestershire,  which  Sir   Ralph    Hastings  had   acquired 

through  his  wife  Margaret  de   Herle.     They  were  zealous  Yorkists  throughout 

.oses  ;  and  when   1  to  the  throne,  no  man  was 

L,rood  and  faithful  service  "  to  the  King  and 

:•  William  .     He  was  literally  loaded  with 

of  the  at:  trians,  the  honours  of  Peverel,  Boloin,  Hagenet, 

scount   Beaumont,  Belvoir  Castle,  with  a  great 

f  Lord  Ros,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  \  1  been  the  Earl 

:»d  the  (  lulling  to  his  share  ;  and 

.-/ouch  in    1461.     N.-: 
the  offices  of  trust  that  he  held  less  numerous  or  less  important  : 

•,  Chamberlain  of  North   V 
:i stable  of  six  of  b 
to   detail.      TV. 

1   by  indenture  to  serve 

him   i:  :it  castle  at  A 

unroofed  and  dismantled  1  lelvoir  Castle  and  Stoke  Dan:  other  house  of 

Iding.     As  Lord  ( 

.nstaiu  ati  i  according  to  Comines 

(who  knew  him  well  r,  ami  not  without  . 

-ioner  both  of  the  Duke 
ving  from  the  latter  (besides  a  present 

lie  value  of  10,000  marks)  a  yearly  income  of  2oc  which 

( being 

Lord 

i  King  ;  nor  that  DO  i.inces 

^e  of  his  greatness, 
i  this  powerfi 
stumbling-block  «»fhim.     So  < 

:id  a  com 

•in  he 
•s  and 

i 

no  need  . 
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as  yd.  I  Tastings  entered  the  council  chamber  without  a  shadow  of  foreboding  ; 
in  the  full  confidence  that  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with 
the  Protector.  Then  followed  the  scene  of  violence  and  reproaches  so  admirably 
dramatized  by  Shakespeare,  which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  arrest 
traitor.  The  Protector  seized  him  with  his  own  hand,  crying,  "  Make  speed, 
and  shrive  him  apace;  for  by  St.  Paul,  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  his  head  off!" 
44  It  booted  him  not,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "to  ask  why ;  but  taking  a  priest  at 
a  venture,  he  made  a  short  shrift,  for  no  longer  would  be  suffered,  the  Protector 
made  so  much  haste  to  his  dinner;"  and  was  then  led  out  to  the  Tower  green, 
and  beheaded  on  a  log  of  wood  that  lay  there  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel. 

He  had  married  the  sister  of  the  King  Maker,  Katherine  Nevill,  daughter 
of  Richard  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  widow  of  Lord  Bonville  and  Harrington ;  and 
their  son  Edward  had  been  summoned  to  parliament  the  year  before  his  father's 
execution  as  Lord  Hungerford;  one  of  the  four  baronies  brought  to  him  by 
his  wife,  Mary,  the  sole  heir  of  Walter,  last  Baron  Hungerford,  Botreaux, 
Molins,  and  Moels.  The  attainder  was  reversed  and  his  lands  restored  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.;  and  George,  the  next  heir,  who  was  with  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  taking  of  Therouenne  and  Tournay  in  1512,  was  created  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  in  1529.  He  was  the  first  often  Earls  of  the  name  that  followed 
each  other  in  uneventful  succession  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  second 
Earl  and  his  brother  Thomas  married  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Winifred  Pole,  the 
daughters  and  coheirs  of  Henry  Lord  Montacute,  eldest  son  of  the  unhappy 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who,  after  the  execution  of  her  brother,  the  last 
male  Plantagenet,  became  his  sole  heiress  and  representative,  and  herself  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  Winifred,  the  wife  of  the  younger  brother,  had  no  children  by 
him,  and  married  again ;  but  Mary,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  the  mother  of  a 
large  family,  and  has  transmitted  her  Plantagenet  blood  to  a  considerable  number 
of  descendants.  Francis,  tenth  Earl,  died  in  1790,  unmarried,  leaving  two  si 
as  his  heirs ;  the  younger  of  these,  Lady  Selina,  also  never  married  ;  and  thus  the 
baronies  of  Hastings,  Hungerford,  Molines,  Ilotre.ur..  volved  upon  her 

elder  sister  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Rawdon  Karl  of  M 
Her  son  the  second  Earl  was  created  Marquess  of  Hastings  in  1816;  but  this 
title  ended  with  the  fourth  Marquess  in  1868  :  and  the  old  baronies,  agan. 
in  the  female  line,  are  now  vested  in  the  son  of  his  sister,  Edith  Counter- 
Loudoun. 

For    twenty-eight   years   after    the   death   of  this   last   Earl,   the    Earldom 
remained  unclaimed,  and  was  believed  to  be  extinct.     At  length,  in  1817,  it 
found  that  the  old  name  had  not  altogether  passed  away  ;  for  an  unsuspected 
claimant  to  its  honours  was  brought  to  light.     In  August  of  that  j  lain 

stings,  a  retired  naval  officer,  who  was  then  ordnance  store-kt 
the    [  :  Miiiskillcn,  w;;  <•<!    l,y   re  i    letter  fr<  >m   a    1 

attorney,    named    Hell.  '  um    for    him    the    Earldom 


•      upon  himseli 

:lity  of  t!:  !in^.  the  astounded  Captain  r.. 

no  difil'  on,  but  added  in  a  postscript, 

,    all  things  good,  you  ar  Mr.  Bell  at  once  set  about  colle< 

informal.  procured  his  first  valuable  cue  through  a  chance  acquaintance 

he  the  road,  a  talkative  old  crone  who  offered  him  a  seat  in  her 

u  be  a  former  servant  of  'ings  family.     He 

followed  it  upwr  succeeded  in  making  out  his  case; 

a  half  had  obtained  a  writ  of  summons  for  his  client,  and 

triumphantly  ::n  in  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Captain's  great-grandson 

i  of  Huntingdon. 

iior  branch  of  the  house  of  Hastings  bears  Argent  a  maunch  Sable 
n  of  the  elder.     It  has  held  three  other  peerages.     A  brother 
A'illiam,  first  Lord  Hastings,  married  Joan,  the  sister  and  heir  of  the  l>r 

Lml  \Villoughby  and  Welles;  and  by  the  favour  of 
IV.  obtained  the  restoration  of  her  forfeited  estates,  and  a  summons 

C/ifr,  in  1482  :   but   his   only 

son  died  before  him.     Anothe  .  Sir  Edward,  son   of  the   first   Earl   of 

Huntingdon,  "a  very  eminent  person  in  the  time  of  Qi:  v,"and  Ixjnl 

msehold,  was  i  558  Lord  Hastings  of  Lough- 

heir.      1  i 

d  granted  to  :  other  of  the  rl.  in  rev, 

!  Ian  try  during  the  <  in  1665. 

Hanley  :  mily 

took  ullc,  in   N 

he  held 

\ulo  or  De   Halla  he!  -iry  and   \  1  in 

oral  of  tl  occur. —  Won. 

i,   called 

of    Donesthorpe    dui  fth, 

thir*  ;c     they    held     under     the 

.d8O    OCCi: 

in  the  time  of  Edwai 

Haurel! 

i 180-95  ;  the 

.  as 

\  bUsse  of  \  :  he 

• 
Hen.  11  .in 
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that  county.     (Mon.  Angl.)     William   Hurel,  in   1166,  held  land  of  ll.iverinu' 
IJuwer,  by  the  serjeancy  of  keeping  the  park. — Moranfs  Essex.     Either  lu 
another  William   Hurel,  occurs   in    Berkshire   1189-90   (Rot.   Pip.)  John,  and 
Richard    Haurel,    circa    1272    (Rot    Hundred.)      Reginald   Hurel    represented 
Canterbury  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  23  Ed.  I.  (//<//         A"///): 
and  Adam  Hurel,  with  Gerarda  his  wife,  are  found  there  in  the   ensuing  reign 

/  Fines,  13  Ed.  II.).    Roger  Hurel  witnesses  the  Archbishop  of  York's  (barter 
to  Marrick  Priory,  Yorkshire,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  v.  Marrick  ChartuLiry. 

Husee,  Hoese,  or  Hussey.  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  his  History  of  Wilts, 
gives  the  following  pedigree  of  this  family,  taken  from  an  ancient  MS.  said  to 
have  been  found  among  the  muniments  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  It  derives 
them  (in  the  female  line)  from  Duke  Rollo,  fantastically  described  as  lk  un 
Sarazin  "  (then  probably  the  generic  term  for  all  heathens)  "  qi  vient  hors  de 
Denemarche  en  ffrance." 

"  Richard  le  tierce,   Duke   de  Normandie  fuist  le  filz   Richard   le   quinte 
Duke,  q'l  Richard  avoit  issue  Rob'1  le  sisme  Dukeet  Elene,  Countasse  Hu- 
William  Bastard  fuist  le  filz  Rob'1,  et  le  septisme  Duke  de  Normandie,  et  cest 
William    Bastard  fuist   conquer'   d'   Englete'.     La   dite    Elene  file   Richard   le 
quint'  Duke  et  frere  Rob-t  le  sisme  Duke  avoit  issue  Hubert  Husee,  qi  fuist  le 
premer  q'vient  en  Englete'  avec  le  Conquer*  soun  cosyn  germayn,  et  icestuy 
Hubert  fuist  counstable  del  hoste  le  Roy  William  Conquer*  et  mult  ayda  et 
soverayment  p'sta  en  la  conquest  al  Roy  soun  dit  cosyn,  et  icestuy  Hubert  le 
premier  engendra  William  Husee.     William  engendra  William  Husee.     William 
engendra  Geffrey   Husee,  q'  mult  avea,  et  sovaynement  p'fita  a  soun  < 
Emprice  Maude,  et  a  Henry  filz  Maude  en  lour  querelle  encountre  le 
Stevene.     Geffrey  Husee  engendra  Henry  et  Hubert  Husee,  Roy  d'AuK 
et  eisne  frere  Saintz  William  le  bon  moigne,  et  X  autres  fils  qui  totent  fuerunt 
chivalers,  prus  et  errantz  en  armes.     Henry,  eisne  frere  Roy  Hubert,  engendra 
James  Husee.     James  engendra  Hubert,  q'  fuist  marie  a  la  file  le  Counte  de 

,wk.  qi  avoit  issue  James  Husee  et  III  autrez  filz  et  II  files.  James 
engendra  Renaud  Husee.  Renaud  engendra  Edmund  Husee.  Edmund 
engendra  Johane  q'  fuit  mariez  a  Thomas  Hungerford,  chivaler,  et  Maude, 
q'  fuist  marie/,  a  Philip  de  la  Mare. 

"  Icestuy  Hubert  Husee  Roy  d'Aubegeys,  fuist  tre  noble  chivaler,  et  vaillant. 

tuy  Hubert  al  temps  qil  fuist  en  jeouene  chivaler,  a  une  tornament  a  arne 
bl.mc  tornea  al   Roy  de  Ffraunce  et  sakka  le  Roy  de   Ffraunce  hoi 
chival ;  le  graunt  feraunt  enporta  le  Roy  entre  ces  bras  hors  del  tornement  a 
son  estaundard,  et   la  con<j'st  se  dit   Hubert  p'  covenant   p'   entre   le   Roy  de 

:unce,  et  luy  p'  devaunt  fait  le  bon  cheval  le  graunt  feraunt  qi  le  R< 

unce    fuist    montes,    et    cink    mil    florenes    d'or,    et    puis    icestuy    Hubert 
p'  bataille  et  champestre  conquest,  et  tua  le  Duke  haine  de  Antic u-he  a  Am; 
et  illoq  's  conquist  le  goupyl  d'ur  pour  quoi  il  t  Me  S:  Hubert  Ilu^ee  le 
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sons  of  Henry  <le  Ilocse.  Geoffrey  was  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  in  i  iSi,  and  one 
of  the  Justices  Itinerant  in  1182.  He  held  under  Adam  de  Port  in  Berkshire, 
with  several  manors  in  Wiltshire,  and  died  in  1200,  probably  leaving  no  son,  as 
i  Kic.  I.  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  £25  i6s.  "that  he  might  enjoy  his  Lands  in 
Peace  during  his  own  Life,  and  dispose  of  them  afterwards  to  whom  he  should 
think  fit"  The  eldest  brother,  Henry,  held  four  knight's  fees  at  Harting  and 
Chithurst,  Sussex ;  and  founded  a  hospital  for  lepers  at  Harting,  and  Dureford 
Abbey,  also  in  Sussex,  in  1163.  Henry  his  son  succeeded  in  1214.  "After 
him,"  says  Dugdale,  "  came  another  Henry,  but  not  his  son ; "  probably  his 
nephew,  who  also  inherited  Geoffrey  de  Hoese's  property,  and  was  the  grand- 
father of  Henry  de  Hoese,  who  took  part  in  the  Barons'  War,  and  "  had  license 
to  enclose,  fortify,  and  crenellate  with  a  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  his  place  of 
Harting."  In  the  next  generation,  "  Henrico  Husee "  attended  Ed.  I.  in  his 
wars,  and  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1295.  His  son  succeeded,  and  died  in  1349, 
leaving  a  grandson  his  heir,  but  "  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  descendants,  were 
ever  summoned  to  parliament"  The  year  before  this  last  baron  died,  another 
of  the  family — but  how  nearly  related  we  are  not  told — Roger  de  Hoese  or 
Husee  of  Beechworth  in  Surrey,  who  also  served  with  distinction  in  the  Scottish 
wars,  had  summons  as  Lord  Hoese  of  Beechworth.  This  second  barony  became 
extinct  at  his  death  in  1361.  A  third  followed  in  1534,  when  Sir  John  Hi; 
Chief  Butler  of  England,  received  the  title  of  Lord  Hussey  of  Sleford.  A^ain 
we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  respects  his  genealogy.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Hussey,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1478,  whose  coat  of  arms,  with  his 
name  "William  House"  may  still  be  seen  in  the  circular  or  bay  window  in 
Grays'  Inn  HalL  Lord  Hussey  had  ample  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  and  built 
a  grand  house  at  Sleford ;  but  forfeited  the  whole  of  his  possessions  after  the 
celebrated  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  "At  that  time,"  says  Froude,  "  the  nobleman 
who  had  to  answer  for  the  peace  of  Lincolnshire  was  Lord  1  At  first 

"  he  sat   still  at  Sleford  :   he  would  give  no  orders — he  would  remain  passive — 
waiting  to  see  how  events  would  turn:"  and    sendi.  rs  to  enquire 

the  intentions  of  the  rebels.     "  He  had  not  the  manliness  to  join  the  r: 
he  had  not  the  loyalty  to  assist  in  repressing  it     He  stole  away  and  left  the 
county  to  its  fate."      For  thus  deserting  his  post,  he  was  tried  by  his  j  « 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  at  Lincoln  in    1537.     In  hi 
confession  lu  1   he  "was  never  traitor,  nor  of  none  conn 

.iist   his  Grace:"    but    he  admitted   that   he    had    spoken  the    new 

ion.     Three  years  before  when  he,   Lord    1  ):ircy,  and  Sir   RoLert   < 
"sate  at  the  :  id  Darcy  said,  in  good  sooth  I  will  be  none  heretic  ;  and 

so  said  I,  and  likewise  Sir  Rulu  ble  ;  for  we  would  die  Christian  in 

Though  his  children  were  !  in  blood  by    Kli/.ibeth,  neither   th 

nor  honour  were  ur.inted  to  his   heir.      From    one   of   Lord    I  Brothers 

descended   the   Hu>.-ey>  of  Yorkshire:   from  another 


baronetcy  (now  extinct)  from  James  I.     The  amis  they  bore  were  not 

•he  baro: 
There  were    many  more   collateral    branch . 

nbury  pe  cr  line     ended   in  the  fou< 

with    Reginald  one   of  who-  me    the  wile    of  Philip 

and    the    mother    of   the    great    De    La    Mare    ':. 
to    William    Paulet,    ancestor    of  the     M 

vs  of  Shapwick    a:  A  orth — ended    in  t:  i    Century. 

A    th:  :n    Ireland    as    early 

:  married    the   daughter  of 

itler  of  the    >  .  and  obt 

heiress  became  his  son  \\  u  him 

ce,  one  of  the  King's  council,  summoned  to  parl; 
trim  in   1374  ;  and,  more   : 

>torof 

of  the  co-heirs  of 
Duke   of  M  ith  of  his   father  in-L 

lulieu 
;  vj.      The  heire-- 

hard — t!-. 

continue  ;  the 

: 

Hercy,  the  Abi 

' 

: 

,e   fur  his   An 

John. 

;   for   in 
INC  of  hi: 

' 

' 
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is  also  mentioned.  William  Hcrcy  of  Northampton,  4  Henry  V..  and  his  son 
of  the  same  name,  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  (>  Henry  VI.,  are  incident- 
ally alluded  to  in  Bridge's  History  of  Northamptonshire. 

Herioun  ;  from  Heron,  near  Rouen.  "Tihel  de  Herioun  was  of  Essex, 
1086.  Odonel  Heron,  temp.  William  Rufus,  witnessed  a  charter  in  Durham 
(Raine,  North  Durham,  App.  3).  In  1165  Alban  de  Ilairun  held  in  Hertford, 
Richard  in  Kssex,  Dru  in  York,  and  Jordan  in  York  and  Northumberland."- 
The  Norman  Pcoplf.  In  the  latter  county  they  were  of  great  note,  and  held  a 
barony  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  "  who  enfeoffed  them  thereof."  Sir  William 
de  Heron,  Governor  of  the  castles  of  Bamborough,  Pickering,  and  Scarborough, 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Forests  North  of  Trent,  and  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  for 
eleven  consecutive  years  under  Henry  III.,  married  the  heiress  of  Odonel  de 
Ford,  and  built  Ford  Castle  in  1227.  Another  Sir  William  was  summoned  to 
parliament  by  Edward  III.  in  1371,  and  was  Ambassador  to  France  and  Steward 
of  the  King's  Household,  but  left  no  posterity  ;  and  his  grand-nephew  and 
namesake,  "a  gallant  soldier  and  eminent  diplomatist,"  who  married  the  heiress 
of  Lord  Say,  and  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1404,  also  d.  s.  p.  The  last  of  the  line, 
Sir  William  Heron,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  17  Hen.  VIII.,  was  the  father  of 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth,  who  detained  James  IV.  at  Ford,  so  as  to  give  the  Karl 
of  Surrey  time  and  opportunity  for  advancing  towards  the  Borders  with  a  1 
army:  From  its  strong  position,  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  river  Till,  the 
castle  had  been  a  constant  bone  of  contention  between  the  Kn-lish  and  Scots; 
and  was  entirely  demolished  by  the  latter  in  1385  :  but  its  most  memorable 
capture  was  by  King  James  in  1513,  for  it  thus  became  for  ever  associated  with 
"the  tale  of  Flodden,  that  is  written  in  blood  on  every  Scottish  heart."  ( 

beyond 

"the  dim-light  gkn 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till," 

rises  the  bleak  hill  side  where  perished  the  whole  chivalry  of  Scotland,  and  the 

devoted  circle  of  dead  nobles  was  found  lying  around  their  dead  King,  in  the 

e  rank  and  order  in  which  they  had  guarded  him  while  living.     Only 

re  the  losses  sustained  by  our  own  Northern  counties.     The  "  white 
harvest  "that  succeeded  Flodden  Field — when  none  but  grey-haired  men  H 
the  reapers — lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people  for  many  a  long  year  ;  and  many 
an  Englishwoman  coul  "ttish  neighbour, 

"  Now  I   ride  single  in  my  saddle. 
For  the   Flowers  o'  tl. 

Hutchinson   goes   so  far  as  to  assign   to   that  •  an 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  tells  the  stor\ 
Heron,  the  wife  of  the  Castellan  ttish 


•  the  first  time  »»n  his  man  h  ii-.: 

'Aith  her.  i  :it  her   .  !e  she 

came  and  ish  and  I. 

William  Heron  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner 
iieen  deli  t>y  King  Henry 

ighter  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr  of  Cessfor 

and  part  of  the  pretence  of  Lady   Heron's  negotiation  with   King 

:  her  huskmd."      Hut   HuUhinson,  the  historian  of  the 

county — a  far  h  that  it  was  the  daughter,  and  not  the 

:\y  means  a  new  acquuii. 

:i  that  King  James,  returning  from  a  visit  to   M  Heron 

found  himself  in  danger  of  drowning  in  his  passage  throir 

lead  on  the  Scotch  side. 

!e  a  vow  to  th  .:  if  she  would  carry  hi: 

•  would  erect  and  dedicate  a  church  to  her  upon  th  of  the 

:ned  in  t:  D.  1500,  according  to  an  old 

tion  upon  the  church,  mostly  now  The  «.! 

!en — would  make  it  a  very  ancient  love-affair,  and  must  be 

at 
th   Heron  inherited  Ford,  and  married  Thomas  ( 'irr  <f  K;.:l.     Their 

rd. 

.  tory  of  Nsrthufni  leron, 

South  SI.  descendant  of 

mily  ol  :mot  be    I 

whetl.  ue,  the  II 

e  contin 

of  the 
two  I  »th  the  already  shown, 

:n  that  there  were 

>er  of  the  barony  of 

Prudl.  .ger  son  of  that  house  in  13'".;  .md  theii  descendant  . 

>  a  blooi! 

*   It  w.i-  in  those  >. 
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his  life;  till  at  length,  -'for  quietness'  sake,"  one  of  the  manors  was  ceded  to 
them.     Cuthbert   Heron,  one  of  the  many  suffering  loyalists  in  the  Civil  War, 

created  a  baronet  in  1662  ;  and  his  posterity  "continued  the  possessors  of 
Chipchase  until  Sir  Harry  Heron  sold  it  in  1737.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Harry 
without  issue  in  1759,  Thomas  Heron,  his  first  cousin,  who  had  taken  his 
mother's  name  of  Myddleton  in  addition  to  his  own,  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Baronet." — Bethants  Baronetage.  Then  there  were  the  Herons  of  Bokenfield, 
also  in  Northumberland,  who  settled  at  Newark  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
received  a  baronetcy  in  1778  ;  and  the  Herons  of  Cressy  in  Lincolnshire,  which, 
according  to  the  Visitation  of  the  county  of  1562,  "  came  from  Ford  Castle"  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

But  Morant  tells  us  that  they  were  seated  in  Essex  as  far  back  as  1165,  when 
Hayron's  manor  in  High  Estre  was  held  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandcville  by  Ralph  de 
Heron  ;  and  Richard  de  Heron  had  an  interest  in  that  of  Heyron  in  1  )anesl>ury. 
(Liber  Niger).  Two  other  manors — Heron  in  East  Hornden,  and  Herons  in 
Fifield,  retain  the  name.  John  Heyroun,  who  died  in  1343,  "  held  in  Lackingdon 
of  the  King  in  capite  of  the  Honour  of  Hagenet."  Their  principal  seat  was  at 
Cressy,  where  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  was  entertained  by  Sir  John 
Heron,  and  the  bedstead  on  which  she  lay  is  still  preserved  in  a  farm-house  by 
the  fen  side.*  He  was  one  of  her  son's  Privy  Councillors,  and  later  in  life 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Henry  VIII.  : — the  first  ever  appointed,  for  he  is 
named  in  the  Act  of  1512,  by  which  the  office  was  created.  His  son  Sir  Giles 
married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  forfeited  his 
estate  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  King's  supremacy.  The  la>t  heir,  Henry 
Heron,  died  in  1730.  He  was  very  desirous  that  his  estate  should  continue  in 
the  old  name,  and  failing  the  issue  of  his  sister  and  nephew,  sought  out  a 
successor  who  bore  it  He  at  first  inclined  towards  Mr.  Heron  of  Newark ;  but 
they  differed  so  widely  in  politics,  the  one  being  a  Jacobite,  and  the  other  a 
Hanoverian,  that  he  went  further  afield,  and  placed  a  Scotsman,  Patrick  II 
of  Kirouchtree,  whose  ancestor  was  said  to  have  migrated  from  Northumberland 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  entail.  Patrick's  grandson  inherited  Ci 
Hall  in  1769.  It  yet  retains  the  vast  heronry  established  by  the  family  in 
allusion  to  the  herons  on  their  coat  of  arms. 

Herne  :  apparently  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  name.  But  I  beli- 
here  stands  for  Herice,  as  in  Leland's  list  it  appears  joined  to  the  succeeding 
name  as  "  Heryce  et  Harecourt"  The  family  of  Herice  is  said  to  descend  from 
a  son  of  the  Count  of  Vendome,  and  bore  his  allusive  arms,  three  urcheons 
(h'erissons)  or  hedgehogs,  which  still  appear  on  the  coats  of  the  Karls  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Lord  Herries.  "  Ivo  de  Hcri/  was  Viscount  of  Notts  before  1130  : 

*  "  It  is  very  large,  shut  up  on  all  sides  with  wainscot,  and  two  holes  left  at  the 
bottom  end,  each  large  enough  to  acln  person." 


//KK.VE,   fsr   : 

and  had  issue  five  son  :ph.  who  held  the  Barony  of  Notts  in   1165: 

2.  Ro'  •  mentioned  in  erie  Abbey,  execir 

56  (Rot.  .   William, 

who  held,  1165,  two  fee  and  four  in  Lincoln  :  5.  Humphrey,  who  was 

William  Herez,  thirteenth  century,  possessed  estates 
in  Wilts.      From  him  defended  William  Harrys,  one  of  the  \ 

Hoare),  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Malmesbury." — The 
Collins,  however,  traces  their  genealogy  no  further  back  than 
>  married  in  1561. 

^.mentioned  in   Derbyshire.      "  South  Winfield  was  held  at 

^day  by  one  Robert,  under  Alan,  Earl  of  Brittany,  who  held  under  William 

Peverel.     The  baronial  family  of  Heriz  held  this  manor  under  the  superior  lords 

supposed  to  have  descended   from   Robert, 

mentioned  in  Domesday.     The  heiress  of  Heriz  married  1  >  about 

a  co-heiress  of  Riviere  married  Belers,  ami  a  co-heiress  of  Beh 
_t<>n.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Treasurer, 
t  SwQImgtoOy  acquired  this  manor  by  compr< 
Henry  Pierrepont,  the  heir-at-law  of  John  de  i 

who  died  1330" — Lyssns.     Robert's  son  (iaufrid  held  Stapleford  in  Notts,  also 
it  the  foundai.  enton  Priory  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 

and  it  rorr  :h  his  descendants  for  six  more  generations,  till  Idonea  de 

conveyed  it  to  John  Furmery.     I 

erton.     One  of  the  younger  sons 

took  the  name  <  and  founded  a  separate  branch,  which  ended  with 

who  died  s,  p.  42  Edward  III.— See  7V 
•  >use  of  V  A  ho  built  Withcock 

i  1512,  a  ie  name  of  Smith  on  ihcock 

A  illium  Ashby  of  Loseby,  but  why  he  did  so  we  are 
however.  His  descen 

1's  Bosworth,  1  »ndthor|>c:  the 

I  daughter  Lu-  1  Lord  Strange, 

son  of  t  in  honour  of  the  inheritance  she 

broug  ie  to  their  own,  and  it  was  said  of  the 

ml  who  had  the  courage  to 
bear  tl  y  discarded  it  when  he  sold 

:  half  of  the  t\\ 

\\  ilh.i:  ^  several  cl 

• 
appear  r  deeds  a  i  rsofsonu  >  Forester, 

A  as  one  • 
>  swore  fi 
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an  original  charter  of  Robert  Bruce,  is  designated  Dominus  dc  NithisJale ;  and 
Sir  John  Herice  was  "  of  great  consequence  "  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  David. 
Another  Sir  John — probably  the  son  of  the  last— is  first  styled  of  Terregles,  co. 
Dumfries,  still  the  seat  of  one  of  his  descendants  in  the  female  line.  Fourth  in 
descent  from  him  was  Herbert  de  Heriz,  created  a  "  Lord  of  Parliament"  by 
James  IV.  soon  after  his  accession  in  1488,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Herries  of 
Terregles.  It  was  either  he  or  his  father  that  built  Hoddain  Castle  in  Annan- 
dale,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  pulled  down  a  neighbouring  church  or 
chapel  at  Trailtrow,  to  use  the  stone  for  his  new  building.  On  a  small  hill  i 
stands  a  curious  square  tower,  that  "  was  anciently  used  as  a  beacon,  and  the 
Border  laws  direct  a  watch  to  be  maintained  there,  with  a  fire-pan  and  bell,  to 
give  the  alarm  when  the  English  crossed,  or  approached,  the  river  Annan." — Sir 
W.  Scott.  Over  the  door  are  the  sculptured  figures  of  a  dove  and  a  serpent  with 
the  word  "  Repentance  "  between  them  ;  and  thus  the  building,  though  its  proper 
name  is  Trailtrow,  is  more  generally  called  the  Tower  of  Repentance.  Some 
that  it  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  destruction  of  the  church ; 
others,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Lord  Herries,  notorious  as  a  marauder  even 
among  the  Border  freebooters,  who  went  by  the  expressive  name  of  John  the 
Reif.  Even  as  he  was  crossing  the  Solway  Firth  on  his  way  home  from 
England,  with  a  great  store  of  booty,  and  a  good  many  captives  that  he  had 
"  unlawfully  enthralled,"  his  heavily  laden  boat  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
to  relieve  it  of  part  of  its  freight,  he  cut  the  throats  of  his  prisoners,  and  threw 
them  overboard.  For  this,  it  is  further  said,  he  afterwards  felt  many  qualms 
of  conscience,  and  built  this  tower,  carving  over  its  entrance  the  emblems  of 
remorse  and  grace,  with  the  motto  "  Repentance  "  by  which  he  wished  to  be 
remembered 

The  line  of  these  fierce  Border  chieftains  failed  with  the  fourth  Lord  Herries, 
and  the  barony  was  re-granted  in  1566  to  his  daughter  Agnes  and  her  husband 
Sir  John  Maxwell,  a  cadet  of  the  great  house  of  Carlaverock,  who,  as  Lord 
Herries,  is  often  honourably  mentioned  in  contemporary  Scottish  history. 
"  man  of  unshaken  loyalty  and  approved  worth,"  he  was  throughout  the  faithful 
follower  of  Queen  Mary,  and  twice  in  his  life,  at  least,  found  bold  enough  to 
her  honest  advice,  that  was,  each  time,  disregarded.  On  the  first  occasion,  he 
told  her  she  must  "  remember  her  honour  and  dignity"  and  not  marry  a  man  so 
"  loaded  with  infamy"  as  was  Bothwell ;  and  on  the  second,  after  the  defeat  of 
Langside,  when  the  Queen  announced  her  sudden  intention  of  crossing  the 
Solway,  Herries  again  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  implored  her  not  to  put  her  trust  in 
Kli/nbeth.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  as  one  of  her  Comnr  .  and 

made  a  celebrated  speech  in  her  behalf  at  York  in  1568.     John,  eighth  1 
Herries,  who  fought  under  Montrosc,  and  was  in  consequence  exrommuni< 
by  the  General  Assembly,  succeede-  Qt  cousin  a-,  Karl  <>f  Nithsdale  on  the 

extinction  of  the  senior  branch  in   1667,  and  was  grandfather  to  the  unhappy 


U7 

;n  the  Jacobite   rebellion  of  1715,  and   commemorated   in   the 
Bor  Tit, 

inane,  my  ain   Nithsdale.  thy  leafs  i;  the 

was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  execution,  his  brave  Countess,  Winifred  Herbert,  planned  and  effected 
e  dressed  him  in  "  all  her  \«  ^  one,"  covered  him 

with  a  long  cloak,  and  with  his  head  muffled  in  a  riding  hood,  and  a  handker- 
chief !  for  the  la  >]  who  came  in 
crying                               self  led  him  by  the  hand  through  the  guard-room.     She 
feigned  to  be  in  great  anxiety  and  distress,  and  spoke   to  him  "  in  the  most 
II  and  afflicted  voice,"  entreating  him  to  send  her   tiring-woman  to  her 
immediately.     "She  forgets  that  I  have  to  present  a  petition  to-night;  and  if  I 
opportunity,  I  am  undone — My  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  love  of  God 
her  to  me  ! "     Everyone,  she  adds,  "  seemed  to  com- 
i-xceedingly,  and  the  sentinel  officiously  opened  the  door."    The 
ilet  cloak  worn  by  Lord  Nuhsdale  on  that  eventful  night  is  retained 
tlucd  relic  by  the  family,  and  while  the  story  of  his  escape  was  still  fresh 
in  nu                        nlar  cloak                                             re  extensively  worn,  and 
hion  of  the  day.     The  re                 rl  and    his  Countess  betook 
themselves  to  the  mock  court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  ended  their  lives  in  Italy, 
steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  poverty,  of  which  her  selfish  and  ungrateful  rm 

•he  chief  brun  cured  his  estate  by  transferring  it 

life  interest  only  was  declared  forfeited     His 

ore  of  course  >hed  by  h  der;  but  on  1.  .  Lord 

ie  title  <  and  the   granddaughter  that 

1  to  be  his  li  Lady   Winifred   Maxwell.      She   married  in 

1758  William  H  aversion  Constable,  of  1  un,  co.  York,  who  took  her 

undred    years    afterwards — the  barony  of 

vas  restor 

t  of  the  1  Notts  settled  at  C'laxton,  co.  Durham,  about 

few  generations,  assumed  the 

6  MHssons  of  -rnal  coat, 

d  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the 

irs.     One  of  ;  1  at    Bosworth, 

trd  HI.    Anc  eeded 

:thumberland,  as  i 

grandmother,  who  had  been  one  of 

that  fa  it  it  soon  passed  away  -d  to  John 

«  *e  only  « 

-th.  m  1596,  Robert  Claxton,  of  Old  Hall,  co.  Durham, 
\i  the  <!  »mg— hesitatingly  and  unwilling 
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the  fatal  Rising  of  the  North.  A  pathetic  old  ballad,  named  '  Claxton's  Lament/ 
records  how  he  pondered  and  wavered  when  he  received  the  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land's peremptory  summons  : 

"  I  charge  thce,  Claxton,  ride  with  me." 

His  family,  in  all  its  branches,  had  always  been  zealously  attached  to  the 
Nevills ;  the  Claxtons  of  Holywell  were  Constables  of  their  Castle  of  Brance- 
pcth  ;  and  he  owed  to  them  a  portion  at  least  of  his  lands.  He  could  not  choose 
but  go ;  and  yet  he  shrank  from  the  doom  he  was  bringing  on  his  two  hopeful 

sons  : 

"To  Wetherby  I  needs  must  ride, 

No  better  chance  since  I  may  see  : 
My  eldest  son  is  full  of  pride — 
My  second  goes  for  love  of  me. 

"  Now  bide  at  home,  my  eldest  son ! 

Thou  art  the  heir  of  all  my  land." 
"  If  I  stay  at  home  for  land  or  fee, 

May  I  be  branded  on  forehead  and  hand  ! 

"The  Percies  are  rising  in  the  north, 

The  Nevills  are  gathering  in  the  west  : 
And  Claxton's  heir  may  bide  at  home, 
And  hide  him  in  the  cushat's  nest?" 

"  Now  rest  at  home,  my  youngest  son  ! 

Thy  limbs  are  lithe,  thy  age  is  green." 
"  Nay,  father,  we'll  to  Wetherby, 

And  never  more  at  home  be  seen. 

"  We'll  keep  our  bond  to  our  noble  Lord — 

We'll  tyne  our  faith  to  the  Southern  Queen  : 

And  when  all  is  lost,  we'll  cross  the 
And  bid  farewell  to  bow'r  and  green." 

And  so  it  was  to  be.  They  were  pardoned,  and  one  of  the  sons  was  knighted 
by  James  I. ;  but  their  fair  inheritance  was  gone  from  them  for  ever,  and  the  old 
home  knew  them  no  more. 

Harecourt.     This  is  one  of  the  families  that  derived  their  descent  fn»m 
Bernard  the  Dane,  Regent  of  Normandy,  c.  940.     Anguerrand  or  Errand  de 
Harcourt  was  in  the  Conqueror's  army,  and  is  said  to   have  commanded  the 
archers  of  Val  de  Ruel  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  but  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  after  the  new  king's  coronation  ;  and  it  was  his  younger  brother  Robert, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  England,  that  was  the  ancestor  of  this  illust: 
house.     This    Robert    who    was    surnamed    Le   Fort,    and    built    the   cast! 
Harcourt  in  Normandy,  was  the  father  of  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  first    born, 
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Henry  I.  against  Robert  Curthose,  was  r 

with  lar~:  h  he  bequeathed  to  his  second  son  Ivo,  who 

.ntry.     The  elder   brother  !   in 

the  progenitor  ol  i"  great  houses.     From  him 

ite    <le   (  ult,  in    whose    favour  the 

I  ircourt  was  o  nto  a  Comte  by    Phil::  ^38: 

blc  and   Montgomery;  the   Harco  rons 

•ilamle;    the   Harcourts,  Counts  of  Harcourt  and  Aumale,  the  Marquises  of 
;S,  and  1'ienv  >n  de  Beuvron,  Beauffou, 

lose  services  the  baronies  of  La  Motte,  Mery,  Cleville, 
e  by  letters  mandatory  of  Henry  IV.  in  1593  erected  into  a  mar- 

ncestor   of  Henri 

mce,  whose  two  marquisates  of  Thury  and  La  Motte 
•e  united  into  a  dukedom  by  Louis  X 1 V.    In  spite  of  the  many  wars 
•lutions  that  have  since  swept  over  France,  the  I)  rcourt  re: 

1,  the  Chateau    d'Harcourt,  near  the  old  Norman  stronghold 
iiorne  their  name  for  eight  hun  md  the  adjacent  village  of 

which  gives  them  one  of  their  a  memory  of  still 

their  Scandinavian  en  ,/r  Av/.-v/v  of  Tur-aie  (Thor  I 

nton   Harcourt  in  Oxford- 
acquired  through  the  heiress  of  the  Camvilles,  whose  mother  rece 

riage  gift  from  her  cousin,  Queen  Adeliza  o:  :,  the  second  wife  of 

.     1 1  ere  the  ruins  of  the  castle  they  built  :nagnificc: 

their  etngics,  for  many  successive  generations,  remain  in  the  parish  church. 

that  of  1  rd  who 

•rk  in  tin-  the  Rose  eivcd  the  Garter 

IV..  *h.>\vs  the  ( >r.!er  worn  imn  ibove  the  elbow  of  the  left 

•utf  y  pcnsf.     It  is  an  almost  uni  nee 

of  a  woman's  effigy  so  decorated  :*  and  shows  that  she  belonged  to  the  few  rarely- 

'  Constant  v  of 

1  hoods  *< 

.  but   the  hoods  with  st  I 
Aith   litt!  \ved 

'• 

"f  scarlctt,  ami 
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The  Stanton-Harcourt  line  were  far  from  emulating  the  blaze  of  titles  ot 
honour  that  surrounded  their  French  cousins.  Though  they  made  great  alliances, 
acquired  great  possessions,  and  did  their  duty  manfully  in  the  wars,  no  Harcourt 

ever  summoned  as  a  baron  in  the  feudal  times;  and  it  was  not  till  the  r< 
of  Queen  Anne  that  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  on  being  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  received  a  peerage.  He  was  created  Baron  Harcourt  of  Stanton- 
Harcourt  in  1711  :  and  declared  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  He  was  considered  the  ablest  of  the  Tory  lawyers  ;  and 
when,  in  1701,  he  impeached  Lord  Somers  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  sit  in  Somers'  chair.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor  General,  and  in  1707  Attorney  General,  but  resigned 
with  Harley  in  1708.  The  preamble  to  his  patent  of  peerage,  previous  to  the 
usual  panegyric  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the 
"warlike  action"  of  his  ancestors;  more  particularly  of  his  grandfather  Sir 
Simon,  who  raised  the  siege  of  Dublin  in  1641,  and,  "fighting  courageously 
against  the  Irish  rebels,  was  the  first  Englishman  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
fury." 

Lord  Harcourt  retained  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper  till  the  accession  oi 
George  I.,  who  transferred  the  Great  Seal  to  Lord  Cowper.  He  received,  how- 
ever, a  Viscountcy  in  1721  ;  and  his  grandson  and  successor  was  advanced  in 
1740  to  an  Earldom,  with  the  second  title  of  Viscount  Harcourt  of  Nuneham- 
Courtenay,  taken  from  his  seat  in  Oxfordshire.  All  these  honours  expired  with 
the  third  Earl  in  1830,  but  the  grand  old  Norman  name  did  not  perish  with 
them.  Counting  from  Bernard  Le  Danois,  their  first  recorded  ancestor  in  the 
far-off  Scandinavian  time,  it  had  then  been  handed  down  through  twenty-eight 
generations ;  nearly  two  more  have  since  passed  away,  and  it  lives  among  us  yet. 
Its  present  representative  is  the  descendant  of  Philip  Harcourt,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  who  acquired  through  his  wife  Ankerwyke  in 
Buckinghamshire,  the  present  seat  of  the  family. 

Earl  Harcourt's  estates  passed  through  an  heiress  to  the  Vernons,  with  one 
notable  exception.  During  the  emigration  of  the  French  nobles  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  and  his  family  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  became  intimate  with  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt.  Both  parties  were  equally 
proud  of  the  name  they  bore,  no  less  than  of  the  remote  ancestry  they  had  in 
common,  and  equally  disposed  to  claim  the  tie  of  kindred,  though  it  had  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  dim  twilight  of  past  ages,  after  a  severance  of  seven  hundred 

rs.     The  French  cousins  spent  much  of  their  time  at  Nuneliam,   anil  the 


the   Black    Prince,   three    yr  The    two    1  the    little    daughters   of 

Henry  VII.,  in  1495  ;   Lady  Mar,  -\vards  Oueen  of  Scotland),  who  was  then 

not  yet  five  years  old  ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  only  three.     These  tiny  princesses  must 
have  been  nearly  buried  under  their  burden  of  miniver. 
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childless  Karl  grew  so  fond  of  the  sons,  that   he  proposed  to  leave  his  only 

sor,  to  one  of  them,  on  con 

bred  up  member  of  the  Church  of  KnglamL 

to  Eton,  educated  as  a  Prote> 

h   esquire,  inherited  St 

under   Lord   Harcourt's  will.     But  he  left  only  daughters;  and  the 

-  sonic  I/  use  in  the  will,  providing  that  it  should 

belong  either  to  a  Frenchman  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  first  to  be  set 

n  F ranee,  by  whom  it  was  sold. 

Henoure.  ie  Henouere,  in  i ;,  ^ummoned  from  Derbyshire 

nd  the  great  Council  at  \V»  ivts  Par!.   \\'nts.     John  de 

ounty,  temp.  Ed.  I. — Rotuli  Hundredorum. 

At  the  same  date,  "  Mag.  Will,  de  Hanouere  "  was  incumbent  of  Potter's  Pery 
in  Northamptonshire. — v.  J>>  Micholas,  son  of  John  de  Henoure,  held 

part  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Shipley,  Nottinghamshire,  of  Gilbert  de  Gant — Testa  de 
Ncvtil. 

Houell.  name  of  Houel  or  Hoel  is  of  Breton  origin,  and  was  at 

1  others  of  the  same  kind,  a  personal  denomination. 

"During   the  r--igns  of  Rollo's  successors,  a  considerable  intercourse  was 

A  certain   number  of  younger 

sons  fi  cd  the  service  of  the  \">  Normandy,  and  acquired 

:ul  lordships,  generally  in   the  iioining  their  own  country.     The 

:\t  branches  of  the  family  of  11  lose  cradle  was  in  the  parish  of 

,  probabh  their  ancestor  one  of  these 

i  emigrants,  who  established  himself  in  this  fief,  of  which  his  first  descen- 

e  find  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  Conqui 
:  in  others  by  that  of  Sire  du  Tourneur.     *  E  li  sires  de 
meor,  e  de  Pr  i  ise  et  Howel '  (Lc 

lent  pedigree  of  the  house,  dated 
be  descendants  of  the  race  rj  of  the  Sires 

i.j    family    of   Houel  du 

'I'our;  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  original 

a  deed  of  1216,  shows  an  estoile 

of  eight  pcml  liouel  was  one  of  the   one  hundred  and 

gainst  the 

'es,  and  widely  diffused 

L     In  some  c.ises  >urmised  to  be  a  con- 

itvillc,  \N 

Normati  gives  both,  tnes ;  and  the 

Ll  were  seated  in  SutTolk  bore  arms  entirely  diffcn  .my  of  the 

of  the  Conqueror, 
I 
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Abbot  of  Bury.  "  Sir  Hugh  Hovel  was  Lord  of  Hovel's  Manor,  Checliston,  in 
1287.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Richard  Hovel,  Esquire  of  the  Body  to 
Henry  V.,  and  is  now  represented  by  Lord  Thurlow.  Sir  Huuh  was  evidently 
a  knight  of  great  consequence  in  this  county.  In  a  list  of  knights,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Ed.  II.,  his  name  stands  first  among  the  Suffolk  families,  and  his  arms 
are  thus  emblazoned  :  j&ir  fthicjf  &obtl,  tJf  $ablf,  ft  tmc  croisf  tJr  or.  The  family 
seem  to  have  been  rather  contumacious  subjects  at  this  period  of  almost  universal 
anarchy ;  for  Robert  Hovel  is  returned  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  as  prohibiting  the 
proclamation  of  the  King's  command  in  this  village." — Sucklings  Suffolk.  Sir 
John  Hovel  of  Wretting  Parva,  Suffolk,  was  living  in  1370  :  and  a  William  Hovel 
of  Rishanger  died  in  1433  :  but  their  chief  seat  was  at  Ashfield,  near  Ixworth, 
where  they  were  still  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  They  had, 
it  appears,  adopted  the  name  of  Smith;  and  in  1730  Elizabeth  Smith,  their 
heiress,  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  The  next  Lord  Thurlow  added  the 
name  of  Hovel  to  his  own. 

A  branch  seated  during  four  generations  at  Hillington  in  Norfolk  had  ended 
with  William  Hovel  in  1671,  when  his  three  sisters,' dementia,  Dorothy,  and 
Etheldreda,  divided  his  estates. 

Hamelin.  Three  of  this  name  are  entered  as  under-tenants  in  Domesday  : 
Hamelin  homo  Hugonis  filii  Baldrici'm  Lincolnshire  ;  Hamelin  holding  of  Roger 
de  Montgomery  in  Sussex,  and  also  mentioned  in  Devonshire,  and  Hamelin  of 
Cornwall.  "  Whether  Hamelin  of  Devonshire  and  Hamelin  of  Cornwall  were  the 
same  person,  does  not  appear.  In  the  latter  county  Hamelin  held  twenty-two 
manors  under  the  Earl  of  Mortaine.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor 
of  the  Trelawny  family,  and  to  have  resided  at  Treloen,  one  of  the  manors 
described  in  the  Survey  as  his  property." — Sir  Henry  Ellis.  According  to 
Lysons  (Cornwall)  this  Hamelin  was  of  unknown  origin.  His  descendants  bore 
the  name  of  their  residence.  The  pedigree  begins  with  Richard  ;  from  whom 
John  (living  9  Ed.  I.)  was  fourth  in  descent,  and  the  father  of  William,  who  served 
as  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Launceston  in  the  parliament  held  at  Westmii 
19  Ed.  II.  He  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  Trelawnys  who  succeeded  each 
other  as  burgesses,  High  Sheriffs,  and  knights  of  the  shire  ;  and  "  he. 
Reginald  de  Botreaux  and  Sir  John  Arundell,  were  Commissioners  to  return  the 
names  of  such  as  held  ^100  yearly  in  the  county  of  Cornwall."  Sir  John 
Trelawny  was  the  companion  at  arms  of  Henry  V..  and  shared  in  all  th« 
of  his  wars  in  .  \\here  he  "  so  eminently  M^nah/ed  himself  that  the  K 

granted  him  twenty  Pounds  yearly  for  Life."     The   Kin^  honoured  him  with  a 
higher  reward;  for,  as  if  in  illustration  of  the  words  that  Shak  puts  into 

his  mouth  before  the  battle  <  urt  :— 

.    He  this  day  that  six  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother  . 


//./.W././.V.  1:3 

a  memorial  c  .dship  for  his  gallant  knight  long  remainc  nceston. 

There,  over  the  y  stood  the  effigy  of  Henry 

with  this  rhyme  written  un  :  — 

•'  Ike  that  will  do  oughtc  for  mee, 

hym  lov  John  Tirlawnee." 

;ry  VI.  continued  the  pension,  and  granted  him  an  augmentation  to  his 
arms,  "  the  Coat  of  the  three  oaken  or  Laurel  leaves,  the  Symbol  of  Conqui 
ever  since  borne  by  the  family.     The  direct  line  ended  with  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  manor  of  Trelawny  (the  original  Treloen  held  by  Hamelin  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey)  passe  -rough  an  heiress ;  but  there  remained  a  younger  son,  also 

Id  of  the  Courtenays.      There  is  still  extant   a  curious 
agreemci  nd  Thomas  Earl  of  Devonshire,  made  in  1455,  by 

cration  of  an  Annuity  of  ten  Marks,  yearly,  covenants 

nd  sure  Lord  to  him  in  all  Things  that  appertain  to  his  Lands,  as 

11  permit.'     In  the  next  generation  another  John  Trelawny 

ried  Florence,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnoc,  and 

^rd.  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  line  with 

the  last  unfortunate  Marquess  of  Exeter  in   1556,  became  with  he  .  the 

co-heirs  of  the  family.     Thus  a  great  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Courtenays 

;uired    by  the    Trelau  id  we    find  the  widowed  Countess  of 

-renet.  the  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.) 

y  the  Constableship  and  Bailiwick  of  the  Honour  and 

for  life  i  Hen.  VIII..  and  two  years  later,  the  Bailiwick 

of  Exitond  and  e  of  the  City  of  Exet,  younger  brother 

In    1 60  lonathan  v,    a  knight  well   spoken,  staid  in 

^e,  and  of  thrifty  pro\  purchased  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another 

ire  two  Trelawnys  in  Cornwall,  one  in  the  parish  of 

i.  the  other  |    became    once  more  Trelawny  of 

been   during   four    hundred  years,  and    his 
des<  l>e  for  nearly  three  hundred  more.     It  was 

•ving   in  parliament  as   knight  of  the    shire   for 

.  >  wall  in  1604,  died  so  suddenly  that  he  was  s  c  found  sick  and  dead 

ul  was  i  grave  by  e  House 

ed  a  bar.  d  I.  in  1629. 

thin,   th  in   1685,  was  on 

sevi  Ming  for 

•  :u  trial  for  hl>el.    The  Bishops 
re    admitted    in    th  ul   themselves   prr  to  the  K 

iterance 
grew  da :  >  a  great 

.lard    of 
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rebellion.'     The  Bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  protestations  of  loyalty  ;  but 
the  King,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  words  over  and  over.      *  I  tell  you,  this  is 

mdard  of  rebellion.'  'Rebellion!'  cried  Trehwny,  falling  on  his  ki 
*  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawny  can  1 
rebel.  Remember  how  my  family  has  fought  for  the  Crown.  Remember  how  I 
served  your  Majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  We>t.'  "  Nevertheless,  the 
King  dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  in  great  wrath,  as  "  trumpeters  of 
sedition ; "  and  within  three  weeks  they  were  summoned  before  the  Council,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  storm  of  indignation  called  forth  by  this 
arbitrary  act  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  kingdom,  and  nowhere  raged  more 
violently  than  in  the  "  farthest  corner  of  the  island,"  the  remote  county  of 
Cornwall.  The  stout  Cornish  miners,  "  a  fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among 
whom  there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
realm,  were  greatly  moved  at  the  danger  of  Trelawny,"  and  ready  to  march  up 
to  London  to  his  rescue.  The  old  name  had  been  held  in  honour  among  them 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  burden  of  the  rousing  song  which  then 
rung,  like  a  challenge,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  county,  still  keeps  its 
place  as  a  popular  favourite  : — 

"  Trelawny  is  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawny  he  may  die — 
But  thirty  thousand  Cornishim-n 
Will  know  the  reason  why  ! " 

The  present  Trelawny  of  Trelawny  is  the  ninth  baronet  of  the  n  mie  :  but  he 
does  not  derive  from  the  Bishop,  whose  male  descendants  all  died  out  in  the 
second  generation. 

The  seventh  baronet,  Sir  Harry,  so  far  departed  from  the  family  traditions 
as  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
school ;  and  even  at  that  age  showed  a  disposition  to  preach,  which  developed 
itself  as  time  went  on.  His  first  discourses  were  delivered  at  Westminster  (we 
are  not  informed  how  his  school  fellows  received  them) :  and  when  he  went  from 
thence  to  Oxford,  he  was  unable,  as  a  professed  Nonconformist,  to  take  his 
degree.  He  began  life  by  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 

.ched  at  various  meeting  houses  in  his  own  neighbourhood — one  of  them 
built  by  himself  at  West  l.ooe;  then  entered  the  Church  of  England,  and 
obtained  a  Cornish  living  which  he  resigned  on  joining  the  Church  of  R< 
This  was  his  last  conversion  ;  he  changed  no  more,  but  died  at  Rome,  in  1834, 
a  Bishop  /;/  Fartibus  Infiddium.  Soon  after,  several  priests  arrived  from  the 
Continent,  bearing  with  them  an  empty  rolYin,  and  i  and 

requiems  sung  for  the  peace  of  his  soul  at  Trelawny. 

Harewell :   Hareville  in  Leland's  list.     "  The  name  of  H. 
Gerville,    "  is  very  common  in  Normandy.     It  is  synonymous  with  Haridcllt:, 
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still    found    in    our    modern    dictionaries.      *  I  i  or    4  harivilliers,'    are 

frequently  seen   at  ov  ding   only  in    *  harins '  or 

4  haridei.  .1  or  inferior  horses,   leaving  the    trade    in    riding   horses  and 

animals  of  a  superior   quality  to   the   regular   horse   dealers," 
ho\v  ristocratic  family  named  Le  Harivel,  that  is  found  in  Normandy  as 

the  fifteenth  century,  and  once  posse-  -ral  important  fiefs,  such  as 

Miioir,   M.u/et,  Gonneville,  Flagy,  &c.     It  furnished  pnx : 

.obility  in   1463,  and  in   1671    was  again  declared   Estrc  noble  par  chat : 

•Is  bear  Gules,  three  roses  Or,  two  and  one  ;  and  : 

have  derived  their   name  from    Hareville,   Arnouville,  or  Harunville,  N\ 
mentioned  in  the  Norman  Kxchequer  Rolls  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In   Kngland,  John  de  Harewell  was  chaplain  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
:id  Bishop  of  He  lies  buried  before  the  altar 

in   Wells   Cathedral.     Dugdale   tells  us   that  he  was    the    son    of 
:her  Join  i  brother  to  Roger,  who  "  towards  the  latter  end 

111.   and  beginning  of  Ru  .    II. '>   time   married   Maud  de  Standford  of 
ton  in  \\  ire.     Which  Maud  became  her  brother's  heir,  and  possesst 

all  t  hereunto  by  marriage  of  severall  heirs,  and  otherwise,  her 

made  so   fair  an   add"  that   they  were  rankt  amongst   the 

superior  gentry  of  thi  .ndson,  William  d  was 

a  trusty  friend  of  the  Hoi:  us)  for,  upon  the  re-gaining 

of  the   Kingdom  by  1  e   had  the  custody  of  this  cu; 

•shire;    and  before  the  end  of  that  his  Shirivealtie,  fought  si 
King  Henry's  part  at  Harriet  field  :  in  which  battail  being  take:. 

d  to  Wi:  .  the 

Humphrey  Stafford.      But  after   a   while,  through 
f  his  kin.sinan  John    Leighton.  made  with  John  Talbot,  then  l-'.arl  of 
ed  from   i 

r!   had  first    XI  li   that  the  same  John    Leighton 
;  his   enlargement   and  lain:  uore 

William's  two  gt 

i  i  :    and   Will 

re  of 
uer, 
•43    Han 

y  to 
Kn. 

Wi! 
\\ . 

and 
1.  who  sold  t  'lent 
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the  parent  house:  Roger  Harewell  being  the  List  mule  heir.     The  I I:\re\vells 
bore  Argent  on  a  fesse  wavy  Sable  three  hares'  heads  Or. — Nastis  /.'  ::ire. 

A  Cecilia   de    Harewell,   and    her  son   Robert  are   mentioned    in    1202    in 
Oxfordshire  (Rotuli  Cancellarii)  :  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  name  occurs  t 
again. 

Hardell.  If  we  are  to  credit  M.  de  Gerville,  who  gives  a  similar  meaning 
to  Harirel  and  hariilelles,  this  name  is  but  a  synonym  of  the  last.  I  first  met 
with  it  in  Norfolk,  where  Robert  de  Hardele  witnesses  one  of  the  grants  to 
Normansburgh  Priory.  Roger  de  Hardel  is  a  witness  of  Edward  II.'s  confirma- 
tion charter  to  Tichfield  Abbey,  Hants;  and  John  de  Hardele  to  Robert  de 
Vipont's  grant  to  Heppe  Priory,  Westmorland.  (Mon.  Angl.)  In  Suffolk, 
according  to  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Dunwich  21  Hen.  III.,  it  was  found  that 
"  William  Hardyll  takes  Wrec  of  the  Sea  in  the  Town  of  Westleton,  from  the 
aforesaid  Limits  unto  the  Port  of  Menesmeer." — Dory's  Suffolk  Collections.  \ 
this  the  same  William  Hardell  whose  widow,  Katherine,  received  from  Henry  III. 
a  grant  of  twenty  feet  of  land  in  length  and  breadth  in  Smithfield,  next  to  the 
chapel  of  St  Bartholomew,  "  to  build  her  a  Recluse  or  Ankerage"  ? — Stowc.  A 
hermitage  at  Smithfield — of  all  places  in  the  world !  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
lapse  of  time !  Robert  Ardell  witnesses  a  convention  made  between  Ralph, 
Abbot  of  Battle,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  in  1243.  In  1249,  Richard  Hardell 
was  joint-sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  :  and  from  125410  1257  Lord  Mayor. 
William  Hardel  had  preceded  him  in  the  civic  chair  in  1215  The  latter  bore 
Vert  a  fesse  flory  counterflory  Or. — Robson.  Galfrid  de  Ardel  held  by  Castle- 
guard  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond  in  Hertfordshire. — Gale's  Richmondshire. 
William  Hardell  was  of  Kent,  and  Robert  Hardell  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Ed.  I. — Rotuli  Hundredonnn.  At  nearly  the  same  date  we  find  in  Kssex 
a  Sir  John  Hardel,  the  husband  of  Lady  Alice  Beaumont,  who  had  two  daughters 
and  coheirs:  Helen,  married  to  Sir  William  de  Hareburgh  :  and  Alice,  the  wife 
of  William  Fitz  Warin,  then  Valerius,  or  gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  to 
Edward  I.  To  the  latter  he  gave  in  free  marriage  the  manor  of  Whatley,  that 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  John  de  Hurgh. — -Mi'mut's  Essex.  Laurem  ^ 
Hardell,  who  inherited  from  John  de  Kokeham  (who  lived  in  i 
Nicolas,  are  also  mentioned.  The  Hardells  of  Essex  bore  a  chevron  l>et\\ 
three  molets  of  six  points  Gules — Ibid. 

Robert  Hardell  occurs  in  the  Norman  Exchequer  Rolls  1  eiween   ntjS  ami 
1203. 

Haket,  or  Achet.      Walter  Achet  held  of  Walter  Clifford  in  I  UK  kinghamshire. 
(Domesd.)     There  are  -i>hes  of  this  name  in  the  department  of  the  ! 

de-Calais;    and    the    name    appears  in    1040   in   the  list   of   the   :  1  of 

Thibaut  III.   Count  de  Chartrcs ;  but  nothing  is  really  known  of  tin 
which   a  hett  or  Hackett,   >pread    into  all    parts  of  England  and 

Ireland.      KalflL  Sheriff  of-  Durham   1159-1181:  and   in  the  previous 
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century  eated  at  I  Yorkshire,  whose  two  sons,  Farice  and 

Bert  lioned  in   1147.      Bertram's  four  daught 

one  of  hi  :  of  Fountains,  and  the  other,  Geoffrey,  «: 

iale,  Alice  John  de  Friston  ;  and  Lucia 
oil  single.     See  Eytoris  Salop.     The  elder  son's 

des<  1  at  HeLi  E  Bertram  Haget  founded  an  Abbey  in 

1200.     Leland  mentions  "Geoffrey  Haget,  owner   of  Helagh    Lordship,  and 

le  a  great  o\\  mil  and  Eggarton  in 

Shropshire,  served  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Worcester  in  1313,  was  Commissioner 

\rray  ami  if  the  levies  in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford  in  i 

and  the  follow  a  pardon  as  an  adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

— PalgrarSs  Pari  .   Writs.     William  Haket,  living  at  the  same  date,  and 

one  of  the  "Mobiles"  of  Ir  s  summoned  to  serve  against  the  Scots,* — 

A  illiam  Haket  held  in  Claines  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  ; 

and  his  descendants  have  left  their  name  to  Broughton-Hacket  and  Cofton- 
-the  latter  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.     Their  heiress,  Matilda 

e   Leycestre  temp.  Ed  III.—  Nash.     Ralph  Ha 
hire;  Robert  Haket,  Norfolk;    Thomas  Haket,  Kent;    Bertram 
Nichola  mentioned  in  the  Rotuli  Humircdorum 

temp.    Kd.    I.      Burke  speaks  of  s  |   Niton  in  the  Isle  of 

ht ;  and  others  still  establi  nd.     The  name  is,  in  fact,  found  in 

every  part  of  the  country. 

e  some  time  followed  the  trade  of  a  maltster,  of  low 
orn  Will  mpious  blasphemer  in  the  time  of 

•eih.     1  le  w  is  of  so  savage  a  disposition,  that  he  is  reported,  >\ 

l-hten  off  and  swallowed  the  nose  of  hi-  He  was  first 

h   recus..  lent    partizan    for   the 

ons,  and  immediate  communu Mtions 

•::ig,  that  he  was  commissioned  from  Heaven  to  reform  the  State 

II  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  both. 

d  to  be  invu  \\y  one  that  would  to  kill  him. 

rwards  giving  out,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Me-  ed  in  him,  he  had  two 

good  descent,  whom  he  named  his 

prophet  of  n  gentleman,  whom  he 

i-rophct  of  judgm<  ,,  proclaimed 

froti  ,vas  comi  ct,  with  his  fan  in  his 

>g  all  three  apprehended,  they 
elf  to  death  : 

isc  an 
abbey  near  Cash.  Abbey ;  .1 

thru-  rttigiet,  presume*:  ^covered  - 
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Racket  was  tried  before  the  Judges  at  Westminster,  found  guilty,  and  in  1591 
executed  on  a  gibbet  near  the  Cross  in  Cheapside.     Arthington  on  his  repentance 
inloned." — Bridge's  Northamptonshire. 

Hamound.  In  this  form  the  name  can  be  only  an  interpolation.  Hamo  or 
Haimo  is,  indeed,  several  times  entered  in  Domesday,  but  only  as  the  Christian 
name  of  Hamon  de  Crevecoeur,  Viscount  of  Kent,  who  was  a  son  of  the  great 
Hamon  Dentatus.  "  Hamo  Dapifer,  and  Hamo  the  Sheriff,  were  the  same 
person.  Hasted  says  his  family  name  was  Crevecoeur.  He  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  County  Court  when  the  great  cause  was  tried  between  Archbishop 
Lan franc  and.Odo.  He  died  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  without 
issue." — Sir  Henry  Ellis.  (See  also  Crevecoeur.} 

Yet  the  name  appears  in  Normandy  during  the  following  century  as  a 
surname,  for  Geoffrey,  Ranulph,  Waleran,  Richard,  and  Stephen  Hamon  or 
Hammon  are  found  on  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  Duchy  in  1180-98  ;  and,  as 
Hammond,  became  common  in  England  The  last  Abbot  of  Battle  was  a 
Hammond. 

The  Heymans,  of  Somerfield,  in  Kent,  extinct  baronets,  claimed   descent 
from  the  Crevecoeurs ;  and  are  said  to  have  anciently  borne  their  coat,  Or  three 
chevronels  Gu!es,  though  it  was  subsequently  changed.     Their  pedigree,  how. 
only  commences  with  Peter  Heyman,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  Edward  VI.     Somerfield  was  sold,  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  by 
the  second  baronet,  who  wasted  his  substance  and  ruined  the  family.     His  son, 
Sir  Bartholomew,  found  an  asylum  among  the  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor  ;  but  the 
next  heir,  Sir  Peter,  pleading  that  his  grandfather  had  dissipated  his  inherit 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  assistance.     Thus  was  fulfilled  the  old 

Kentish  prophecy 

«  Somerfield 
Shall  quickly  yield  : 

Scott's  Hall* 
Shall  have  a  fall  ; 
Ostenhangcr  t 
Was  built  in 

Mersthum   Hatch  t 
Shall  win  the  match." 

A  branch  of  this  house  remains  in  Somersetshire. 

The  Baronets  Hamound  (now  Hamond-Groeme)  also  originated  in  Kent  : 
their  first  recorded  ancestor  being  Samuel  Hamound  of  Bla<  kheath,  who  died  in 
1715  :  and  their  arms  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  those  of  the  1  layn. 

*  The  Scotts. 

f  Ostenhanger— now  We^tenhan,  'id   to   h.i  ;nlt   by    Bertram  de 

Criol.  temp.  Henry  III.  ;   it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Poynings  and  Smythc-.. 
J  The  Knatchbulls. 
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Harcord  :  for  Harcourt  :  a  (luj)licate. 

larden  :  nlcns,  Sieur  de  Saint  K 

enrolled  in  1668  among  the  Norman  nobles,  and  bore 

Df  fpi  >•  posccs  fi:  (Tune 

sable.     In  \.  Valter  de  «  1199   '  !<</..  Curiae 

Regis):  Nicholas  de  Ga  Rot  Hundred.):  and  Sir  Thomas  de 

:i  of  Cambridge  nearly  thir  Igrave's  ParL  Writs).     They 

Scotland     "  The  held  lands  in  the  parish 

irth  in  Annandale  before  the  Celtic  element  in  the  populatio 

1  by  that  of  the  Saxons.     \Vinfrcdus  de  Jardine,  the  first  of  the  name  on 

record,  flourished  prior  to  1153;    he  having  been   a  witness  to  rarious  grants 

conferred  during  the  reign  of  David  I.,  on  the  Abbeys  of  Aberbrothwick  and 

Kelso.      Members  of  this  old  house  have  at  various  times  intermarried  with 

the  Charter:-.-.    I  >ouglasses,  and  other  patrician   families  of  the  district     Sir 

William  Jardine,  Hart.,  the  eminent  naturalist,  is  the  present  head  of  the  family." 

— McDowatfs  Dumfries.     To  this  house  probably  belonged  Sir  Humphrey  del 

10,  or  Cardino,  who  witnesses  several  i  214-1218  :  and  Sir  William 

itncss  to  one  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1215.    (Calendar  of  Documents 

ng  to  Scotland.) 

•tied  in  Kent,  where  they  gave  their  name  to 

in  the  pirish  of  Leybourne.     The  last  owner,  Thomas 

ed  2  Ed.   1 1 1. .ami  left  no  sons. — /  A''/.     Another  was 

I'roin  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  \\hen   Kmeric  de  G 

or  Got  1  through  with  a  granddaughter  of  Geoffrey  de 

o  some  «  his  principal  residence.     The  places 

where  he  held  property  still  go  by  the  nav 

.     William  dc 

the  Crown  the  lands  of  William  Hurnell  the  Outlaw, 
tenure  in  In   1266  they  were  sold  by  his  son 

icntioned  in  Sir 
was  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  from  1287  to  1302,  and  of 

.11   I2<;i;  and   1300. 

lay.  ;5  the  ancestor  of  Helias  de  Jay  had  l>een  enfeoffed 

>r  of  Bed  5  the  said  Helias  held  it  as  a 

liaron  of  Clun.     1 

kenhull.     She  was 

•ly  his  sc-  ', V/  Salop. 

fourth  ger  HI*  with  Thomas  de  Jay, 

who  h  m  more  dependent  upon  his  LOT 

t  of  this  house, 

• 

he  occurs  in  t:  .e  reign  of 
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Edward  II."  * — //»/'</.  He  was  the  only  Englishman  of  note  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Kalkirk  in  1298:  and  Trivet  tells  us  that  ''his  fellow  Master  of  the  Order  in 
Scotland,  fighting  along  with  Jay.  to  killed." 

In  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  cases,  the  name  was  far  from  being  confined  to 
one  county,  or  perchance  even  to  one  family.  Philip  Gai  is  mentioned  in  1 138  as 
a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  (Flor.  Wigorn.  ii.  109) :  and  may  have  left 
descendants  in  Gloucestershire;  for  a  brass  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Kadclifle, 
Bristol,  commemorates  John  Jay,  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1472,  with  his  six  sons 
and  eight  daughters.  Robert  de  Gay  was  a  benefactor  of  Oseney,  Oxford 
(Mon.  ii.  142) :  the  same  Sir  Robert,  of  Hampton-Gay  in  Oxfordshire,  who,  in 
the  time  of  Stephen,  founded  a  Cistercian  house  at  Ottley ;  the  fourth  monastery 
of  that  Order  in  England.  The  foundation  charter  is  witnessed  by  Robert 
D'Oyly,  the  King's  Constable,  and  Ralph  de  Salcey,  and  D'Oyly's  frail  wife, 
Edith  Forne,  was  among  the  benefactresses.  "  Before  the  buildings  were, 
however,  complete,  the  monks  deserted  Ottley  on  account  of  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  low,  damp  situation ;  and  fixed  themselves  near  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  park  at  Thame." — Lupton's  Thame.  The  new  foundation  was  thence 
named  Thame  Abbey.  The  monks  obtained  a  confirmation  charter  from  Sir 
Robert's  heirs ;  of  whom  three  generations  are  given.  His  grandson  and 
namesake  married  Edith  D'Oyley.  Adam  de  Gay,  no  doubt  his  descendant, 
held  lands  in  Oxford  and  Wilts  9  Ed.  II. — Testa  de  Nei'ill.  According  to  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  the  family  migrated  into  Devonshire,  and  married  the  heiress  of 
Goldsworthy,  where  they  settled  in  1420.  "  John  Gay,  the  poet,  was  of  the  Golds- 
worthy  family,  the  heir  male  of  which,  when  Lysons  wrote,  was  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gay,  of  South  Molton."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Gay,  alludes  to  his  descent 
"from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of  (lolds- 
worthy;"  but  adds  that  "Goldsworthy  does  not  appear  in  the  Villare:"  and 
Chalmers  suggests  that  Holdsworthy  is  probably  meant.  His  parents  were  in 
poor  circumstances ;  and  "  being  born  without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he 
was  sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  apprenticed  to  a  silk  mercer." 

leniels,  Juels,  or  Joels.     Helias  and   Robert  Juels  are  mentioned   in  the 
Norman  Exchequer  Rolls  of  1180-95.     Galfrid,  William,  and  Richard  Juel  or 
Joel  occur  in  Huntingdonshire,  about  1272.     (Rot   Hundred.)     ''This  family 
derived  probably  from  Juel  or  Judael  de  Mayennc,  Baron  of  Totness  and  Barn- 
staple,  temp.  William  I.:   a  Breton  noble  (see  Maine}.     He  held  la: 
the  Karl  of  Mortaine,  besides  his  own  barony ;  and  a  portion  of  the  1> 
well  as  a  fief  created  in  the  Barony  01  .  seems  to  have  j  •  the 

younger  branch  named  Fitz  Juel.     Warm   Fit/  Juel,  in  1242,  held  a  knight'*  fee, 

*  This   is   an   error.     The  last  Grand   Master  of  the  Temple  in 
Brother  William  de   la    Mc»v.  uh<>   in    1312   "died  «l    .1  hmken   heart  in   his  so! 
dungeon  in  the  Tower,  persisting  with    !  .ath   in  the  maintenance  of  the 

innocence  of  hi.->  Order."— .  li!,t;*»n's  A 


I  [ 

whirh  had  been  lortaine  at  the  Conqiu 

t  the  same  time,  held  lands  from  the  liarony 
A    Juel   occir  i.      John 

von- 
shir  10  family  of  Juel  or  Fitz  Joel  had  been  lo:  :iU" — The  Norman 

•t  mentions  a  Sir  John  Joel,  who,  with  Sir  Jacques  Plane 
nt  to  serve  the  captall  of  Huch  with  two  hundred  spears,"  and  were  both 

•let, 

•ion  of  the  family  was  the  Bishop,"  a  perfect  rich  gem 
tten  in  fair  sunshine." — II  "So 

e  he  prayed,  diligent  in  the  pulpit  where 
he  proa'  1,  mild  in  the  consistory  w' 

:ient  in  the  bed  where  he  died, 

that  well  it  were  if,  in  relation  to  hin:.  !um  usura  Sarura,'  were  made 

to  all    I-  By  Qu  ibeth's   special   command,  his 

ology  for  the  Church  of  England'  was  read  in  every  church  throughout  the 

'Sermons,'  in  black  letter,  be  seen  chained  up,  as  of 

of  the  West." — Worth's  Daw.     Bowden  Farm, 

little  house  among  the  hills  where  he  was  born— a  small,  poor  place  where 
for  many  generations — is  still  standing. 

of  Northcot  (in  right  of  his  wife,  Agnes 

ions 

l>ore   Or,  on  n  Aiure  between  three  July  flowers,  a 

1    Or:   on  a  chief  Sable  a  lure  between  two  falcons 

probably  refers  to 

lerconuise.  e  of  Vasdcroll,  I  n  s  has  crept 

•f  an    /.   and  that  we  should  read  Jerconvil  I  de 

witness  I  .ory 

n  of  the  Karl  of  Derby. 

edorum. 

among 

,2.       In  //  of  Arms, 

n   the  fit 

lanuile,  for  and  in 

occur  in 

• 

it    1000   t 

essed   tin  a-llo8    ' 
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Viscount  of  Leicester  1130,  and  Seneschal  to  Matilda  do  Scnlis  (Rot.  Tip.  and 
Mon.  i.  672).  Ivo  do  Leicester,  his  son,  was  living  1130  (Rot.  Pi] >.)."- 
Norman  People.  Nicholls  gives  their  coat  Azure  3  barnacles  Or,  on  a  chief 
Ermine  a  lion  naissant  Gules.  "William  Jaunville  was  kniglu  of  the  shire  for 
Leicester  in  1322.  Nicholas  de  Janville  was  of  Oxfordshire,  and  Galfrid  de 
r.anville  of  Devonshire  temp.  Ed.  I. — Rotuli  Hundrcdorum.  He  must  have  been 
the  Geoffrey  do  Geyneville,  sometimes  called  Joinville  de  Yaucouleurs  and 
Dominus  de  Valli  Colons,  who  is  mentioned  at  Ludlow  in  1277,  and  was  the 
brother  of  Sir  John  de  Joinville,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Champagne,  the  biographer 
and  companion-at-arms  of  St  Louis,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1248.  He  was  of  an  altogether  different  race  from  the  Jehanvilles  or  Genevilles 
of  Normandy.  The  house  to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Champagne,  and  had  been  seated  at  Joinville,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Marne 
from  whence  it  derived  its  name,  as  early  as  the  nth  century.  The  elder 
brother,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  spent  his  time  chiefly  at  the  court  of  his 
suzerain  the  King  of  Navarre,  Count  of  Champagne ;  but  Geoffrey  became  the 
second  husband  of  a  wealthy  Englishwoman,  Maud,  the  eldest  of  the  two  ^rand- 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  the  great  Walter  de  Lacy.  She  brought  him  a 
moiety  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  afterwards  called  the  Lordship  of  Trim,  and  the 
castle  of  Ludlow  in  Wales,  with  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a  Baron  Man  her  ; 
and  he  was  twice  summoned  for  military  service  against  the  Welsh.  He  also 
fought  in  Gascony,  and  had  summons  to  parliament  as  a  baron  of  the  realm  in 
1298.  Eyton  mentions  him  among  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  I '.lark  Friars  of 
Shrewsbury.  According  to  Dugdale,  he  had  four  sons,  Geoffrey,  Peter,  Simon, 
and  William.  Geoffrey  died  before  him,  leaving  no  posterity ;  and  Peter 
succeeded  to  his  possessions,  though  not  to  his  barony  by  writ.  Peter's  wife  was 
Joan  de  Lusignan,  daughter  of  Hugh  XII.,  surnamed  Le  Brun,  Count  de  la 
Marche,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  Joan,  Isabel,  and  P.catrix  :  the  two 
youngest  took  the  veil  at  Aconbury,  and  Joan  remained  sole  heiress.  She 
married  to  Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  the  notorious  favourite  of  Edward  II., 
"  whereby  the  whole  inheritance  of  Genevill,  and  half  the  lands  of  Lacy  can 
that  family,  and  by  its  heiress  eventually  to  the  Crown,  in  the  per-  ;>.  of  King 
Edward  IV."— Banks. 

Simon  de  Genevill,  the  next  brother,  married  Joan  de  Fit/,  Leons,  Lady  of 
Culmullen,  and,  as  one  of  the  "Fideles"  of  Irelan  in 

grave's  Parliamentary    Writs.     He  was  three  times    (ailed    upon    : 
inst  the  Scots  :  thanked  for  "his  good  service  against  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
rebels"  in  1315  :  and  "  commanded  to  attack  and  pursue  ROL 
(his  niece's  husband)  "in  the  event  of  his  taking  refuge  in  Ireland"  in   1323. 
He  had  one  son,   Nicholas;  and   five   daughters:  the   eldest  married  to  John 
Hussey,  Lord  of  Cialtrim  ;  the  second  to  William          !  V  the 

third  to  the  Baron  of  Slane  ;  the  fourth  to  Walter  de  la  H  I  the  fifth  to 
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Karre  :  Two  brothers,  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  who  bore  this  name,  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Scotland  during  the  i3th  century.  No  one  knows  which 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for  "  neither  house  would  yield  the  superiority  to  the 
other,*  forming  two  distinct  races  of  war-like  Border  chieftains."  The  Kers  of 
Fernihirst  are  represented  by  the  Marquesses  of  Lothian,  the  Kers  of  « 
by  the  Dukes  of  Roxburghe  ;  but  the  first  only  of  these  families  now  continues  in 
the  male  line. 

The  Kers  of  Cessford  descend  from  "  Johanni  Ker  dc  forest  i  de  Selkirk," 
mentioned  in  1307.  The  barony  of  "Auld  Roxburghe"  was  in  their  possession 
as  early  as  1451  :  and  Andrew  Ker  "  of  Cessford"  was  one  of  the  conservators 
of  a  truce  with  the  English  in  1457.  In  the  latter  end  of  that  century.  Sir 
Robert  Ker,  "a  favourite  with  James  IV.,  and  his  chief  cup-bearer," 
Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  and  ruled  with  such  exasperating  severity,  that 
he  was  set  upon  and  slain  (about  1500)  by  three  Englishmen,  Lilburn,  Starked, 
and  "  the  bastard  Heron."  Andrew,  the  son,  retaliated  by  sending  two  of  his 
retainers  to  bring  him  Starked's  head,  which  was  triumphantly  "  exposed  in  one 
of  the  most  public  places  in  Edinburgh."  Another  Sir  Robert,  tenth  in  descent 
from  the  founder  of  the  family,  also  a  march-warden,  and  "  a  brave  active  young 
man,  though  somewhat  haughty  and  resolute,"  was  created  a  baron  about  1600 
(the  exact  date  is  not  known),  and  Earl  of  Roxburghe  in  1616.  Both  his  sons 
died  before  him,  leaving  no  heirs-male;  and  the  Earldom  was  inherited  by 
Sir  William  Drummond,  the  fourth  son  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Jean,  Countess  of 
Perth ;  the  liberal  terms  of  his  charter  of  creation  having  empowered  him  to 
select  whatever  heir  he  chose  to  "call  to  the  succession."  Four  of  Sir  William's 
descendants  bore  the  title  :  and  Robert,  fifth  Earl,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
in  1704,  "  having  heartily  promoted  the  Union  and  the  Protestant  succession,' 

created  Duke  of  Roxburghe  in  1707,  with  remainder  to  "other  heirs  destined 
to  succeed  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Karl  of  Roxburghe."  When  the  third  Duke 
died  s,  p.  in  1804,  the  Dukedom  consequently  devolved  on  a  remote  kinsman, 
William,  sixth  Ix>rd  Bellenden,  then  a  childless  old  man  of  seventy-six,  who  only 
survived  till  the  following  year.  He  was  descended  from  John  Lord  Bellenden 
the  fourth  son  of  the  second  Earl  (Sir  W.  Drummond,)  and  with  him,  the  whole 
male  line  of  the  latter  failed,  and  a  long  litigation  ensued.  After  a  t;  tedious 
investigation"  that  lasted  seven  years,  the  House  of  Lords  decreed  the  titK 
Sir  James  Innes,  as  the  representati-.  rgaret  Ker,  third  daughter  of  Harry, 

Lord  Ker,  and  granddaughter  of  the  first  Karl.     He,  too,  had  readied  the 
of  seventy-six,  but  lived  to  be  eighty-seven,  and  in  his  eighty-first  year  his  second 
wife  brought  him  a  son,  who  succeed  ;ii  Duke  in  1823. 

One  of  this  family,  named  Mark,  the  second  son  of  Sir   Andrew    K 

*  So  savage  did  this  quarrel  become,  that  William   Ker  of  Ancrum  \\as  actually 
assassinated  by  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford,  "  when  the  disputes  about  tl  the 

families  of  Fernihirst  and  Cessford  ran  high  "  in  1590. 
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presumed  upon  the  friendly  freedom  which  he  had  otherwise  given  him,  n>  i 
him  more  earnestly  to  forbear  her.  And  one  night,  dealing  more  plainly  with 
him,  said,  *  My  Lorde,  I  perceive  you  are  proceeding  in  this  Match,  from  which 
I  have  often  disswaded  you,  as  your  true  servant,  and  friend  ;  I  now  again,  advise 
you  not  to  marry  that  woman  :  for  if  you  do,  you  shall  ruine  your  Honor  : 
and  yourself.'  Adding,  'that  if  he  went  on  in  that  business,  he  should  do  well 
to  looke  to  his  standing.' 

"  Which  free  Speech  of  his,  this  Earl,  taking  impatiently,  because  he  had 
touch't  the  Lady  in  her  Honor ;  replyed  in  Passion  :  *  That  his  Legs  were  strong 
enough  to  bear  him  up:  and  that  he  should  make  him  repent  those  Spec*  lies.' 
But  Overburie,  interpreting  this  to  be  only  a  sudden  passion,  thought  not  that 
their  long  continu'd  Friendship  would  break  off  by  this  occasion ;  and  therefore 
continued  his  wonted  attendance ;  neither  did  this  Earl  wholly  abandon  him. 
Howbeit,  having  discovered  his  words  to  the  Lady,  she  never  ceased;  but  by  all 
means  sought  his  overthrow.  It  hapning  therefore  about  this  time,  that  ( )\  erburie 
being  designed  for  Embassador  into  Russia,  this  Karl  (whose  Counsel  he  a*kt) 
advised  him  to  refuse  the  service,  but  to  make  some  fair  excuse.  Which  at! 
he  followed,  supposing  that  it  did  proceed  of  kindness ;  but,  for  his  refusal, 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

"  The  Lady  thus  having  him  where  she  wished  ;  and  resolving  to  dispatch  him 
by  Poyson,  wrought  so  with  Sir  Gervase  Elways,  then  Lieutenant  of  the  Town, 
as  that  he  admitted  one  Richard  Weston,  upon  her  recommendation,  to  be  his 
Keeper;  by  whom  (the  very  evening  after  he  was  so  committed)  a  yellow  IN 
was  ministered  to  him  in  a  Broth  at  Supper." — Du^Jale.     This  first  d< 
failure  :   and  six  different  poisons — whatever  was  reputed  most  deadly,  "  to   be 
sure  to  hit  his  complexion" — were  tried  upon  him.     One  Turner,  well 

skilled  in  their  use,  prepared  them,  with  the  help  of  a  man  named  Franklin. 
Everything  he  tasted  was  poisoned;  arsenic  was  mixed  with  his  salt,  rantharides 
used  instead  of  pepper,  and  diamond  powder  sprinkled  as  a  seasoning :  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  fiendish  perseverance,  they  were  a  long  time  in  killing  him.  When 
he  was  at  last  dead,  they  hurried  him  into  \\\>  rctemling  that  he  had  died 

of  "  the  French  Pox  "  to  explain  the  state  of  his  body.     Yet  rumours  of  foul  ; 
presently  got  abroad;   and  though  the  known    "greatness  of  the  promou 

d  men's  lips  for  awhile,  the  truth  was  not  very  long  in  leaking  out,  and  the 
whole  detestable  story  was  brought  to  light  The  poisoners  confessed  their 
guilt:  the  conscience-stricken  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  admitted  that  he  had 
"winked  at  their  doings;"  and  all  four  suffered  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. 
Mistress  Turner,  who  was  a  milliner  and  clear-starrher,  was  "order'd  to  be 
hanged  in  her  yellow  Tiffiny  Ruff  and  Cuff,  being  *hc  mentor 

and  wearer  of  that  horrid  garb.  MUCC  which,"  it  is  , 

seen  to  wear  the  like."  Yet  the  foul  in>tig .itors  of  the  <  rime  escaped  with  their 
lives.  After 
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protested  against  the  execution  of  the  King,  and  so  out-spoken  in  his  ho; 
indignation,  that  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  back  to  Scotland  with  a 
guard  It  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his 
sentiments,  for  he  afterwards  went  to  Breda  on  an  embassy  to  invite  Charles  1 1. 
to  Scotland  His  son  Robert,  fourth  Earl,  created  Marquess  of  Lothian  in  1700, 
the  father  of  Lord  Newbottle,  to  whom  Lord  Jedburgh  left  his  title  and 
property,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  ninth  Marquess. 

The  lineage  of  the  founders  of  the  family,  the  two  brothers  of  Anglo-Norman 
blood,  has  never  been  traced;  but  the  author  of  the  *  Norman  People'  bel; 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Espec.     "Walter  Espec,  in  the  time 
Henry  I.,  possessed  estates  in  York  and  Northumberland,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  son  he  founded  Kirkham  Abbey,  to  which  he  gave  the  church  of  Carr-on- 
Tweed  (Burton,  Mon.  Ebor.).     The  lordship,  however,  appears  to  have  been  to 
another  Walter  Espec,  brother  of  William,  whose  sons  Robert  and  William  de 
Carrum  held  it  t  Henry  II. ;  for  the  former  in  1165  returned  his  barony  as  one 
fee  held  by  him  and  his  brother  t  Henry  I.  (Lib.  Nig.).     Walter  de  Carum,  his 
son,  was  deceased  before  1207  (Hardy,  Obi.  et  Fin.).     Thomas  de  Carro,  his 
son,  was  father  of  William,  whose  son  Richard  Fitz  William,  with  Mirhael   Ker 
and  John  Ker  (his  kinsman)  paid  scutage  together  in  Northumberland,      i 
Richard  Fitz  William  Carr  or  Ker  was  seated  in  Scotland  before  1249,  as  ap] 
by  the  Chartulary  of  Melrose  (i.  232).     His  son  was  father  of  i.  Ralph,  living 
1330:  2.  John  Ker  of  Selkirk  Forest,  living  1357,"  the  progenitors  of  the  two 
rival  races.     But  if  we  admit  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  be  Cairune  or 
Cairum,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  Kers  descend  from  the  "  Guillaume 
de  Cairon"  on  the  Dives  Roll.     This  family  was  certainly  established  in  the 
North,  for  it  appears,  as  Charron,  in  the  earlier  records  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham. 

Karrowe.  Here  again  we  come  upon  a  disputed  etymology.  Mr.  Carxw, 
in  his  '  Survey  of  Cornwall,'  tells  us  that  "  his  first  ancestor  came  out  of  France 
with  William  the  Conqueror  by  the  name  of  Karrow. 

"  Carew  of  ancient  Carru  was ;  and  Carru  is  a  plow  ; 
Romans  the  Trade,  Frenchmen  the  Worcle  ;    I  do  the  name  avow." 

Karo,  or  Caro,  is  a  Cornish  word  signifying  hart  or  deer.     Dugdalc,  and  i 
other  authorities,  believe  that  the  family  is  denominated   from  < 
in  Pembrokeshire.     Sir  Egerton  Brydges  declares  that  "  Kari  (or  Carey) 
Karrowe    (or   Carew)   are   derived   from   the   castles   of   Kari   and   Carew   in 
Somersetshire."      Well  may  our  puzzled  county  historian  piteuusly  cry  out— 
••Thus  God,  in  his  providence,  to  check  our   presumptuous    inquisitions   and 
pretensions,   hath   wrapped   all  things  in  uncertainty,  and  bars  us   from   ! 
antiquity." 

Prince,  in  his  'Worthies  of  Devon,'  asserts  that  the  i  :uie<! 
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Henry  I.,  Tarcnt  and  Combe  (both  of  which  still  retain  his  name)  ii  ;ire, 

and  Somerford  in  Somersetshire.  He  founded  a  nunnery  at  Tareiu  Ke\ 
(now  Tarent-Keyneston),  which  was  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  the  scrvi<  e  <>f 
three  knights.  He  also  gave  Dodford  Church  to  the  monks  of  I  Airfield  in 
Northamptonshire;  and  those  of  Combe  Keynes  and  Cahaignes  to  Mcrtun 
Priory,  where  his  wife  had  been  buried.  It  further  appears,  that  before  the 
close  of  Henry  I.'s  reign,  the  barony  held  by  his  grandfather  in  1086,  with  the 
Norman  fiefs,  had  been  parted  between  him  and  his  brother  Hugh ;  and  "  on 
this  patrimonial  division,  Dodford  was  constituted  the  capnf  baronite.  There  were 
then  fourteen  mesne  manors  dependent  upon  it." — Baker  s  Northamptonshire. 
Hugh  had  Gretworth  and  the  Sussex  estates,  and  his  son  William  was  Sheriff  of 
the  county  for  nine  years  under  King  John.  But  the  line  expired  with  the 
following  generation,  and  the  lands  passed,  through  an  heiress,  to  Roger  de 
Lewkenor. 

Ralph,  the  Baron  of  Dodford,  who  possessed  the  Northamptonshire  and 
Dorsetshire  property,  had  also  a  son  named  William,  "  succeeded  by  another 
Ralph  de  Cahaignes,  Sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  from 
3  to  6  Ric.  I. ;  in  which  last  year  he  was  deceased,  for  then  his  son  William 
paid  relief  for  his  lands,  and  became  his  successor  in  the  shrievalty,  which  he 
held  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  On  the  accession  of  King  John 
he  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure,  and  both  his  lands  in  Norman<!\  ized 

and  his  chattels  in  England  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  :  but,  having  made 
proffer  of  one  hundred  marks  for  having  the  good  will  of  the  King,  he  had 
restitution  of  his  lands,  for  which  he  paid  scutage  in  1202." — T.  Staplct^n.  He 
died  in  1221.  The  succession  continued  uninterrupted  for  five  generations 
more;— till  the  death,  in  his  boyhood,  of  the  last  male  heir  in  1337.  His 
sister  Wentiliana,  who  "never  had  Child,"  and  his  aunt  Elizabeth,  likewise 
unmarried,  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  succeeding  year;  but 
another  aunt,  Hawise,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Daventry,  had  left  daughter, 

Alice,  then  married  to  Lewis  Carroll,  in  whom  "  the  right  of  inheritance  clearly 
vested"*  Yet,  through  the  "  artful  chicaneries  "  of  Sir  William  I)rantingham,t 
who  had  been  the  guardian  of  the  young  heir  and  his  sister  Wentiliana, 

*  Not   only  were    Hawise  de   Keyne's  descendants  disinherited,   but   her 
existence  was  denied   in   the   following  century  ;    when    a   letter,   dated    1404, 
produced,  "  under  the  seals  of  many  worshipful  men  ai  Taivnt  Keynes,  and  another, 
under  the  seals  of  many  gentlemen  of  Northants,  declaring  that  Sir  William  de  Ki 
(her  father)  never  had  a  daugh  \\irthants. 

t  Of  this  Sir  William's  "collusions  and  *  contell'   it  was  proved  :  That   after  the 
death  of  Wentiliana,  he  excited  (incited)  a  woman  to  present   herself  1 
unknown,  and  personate  Kli/abeth   Keynes,  as  late  coming  from  the  Holy  Land.  *  in 
white  clothyn  as  it  were  in  an  estate  of  innocencye  ; '  when  on  d:  unin.ition 

she  was  found  to  be  '  a  beest  envenymed  through  the  covetye  of  the  said  Drain  i 
— 1 


i?i 

nt    of  their    great-aim*  John 

son  and  grandson  successively  held  it.  r  died 

s.  p.  in   1452,  it  apparently  i  to  the  representatives  of  Hugh  de  K 

:    the  huu^e,  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  had  man  el  de 

Milton    (si i.  .ishire. 

iled  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century-, 

\ilesbury.     In  1462  Dodford 

in   it  had  been  a  <>n  the 

]>artition   of  ti.  :  '    and    was    rlaiin 

)ther-in-l  ille,   on   the   ground  of  a 

refoys,  from   1  vote;  though  4<  the  Purefoy- 

lood  of  Keynes  or  of  .,  to  whom 

;  of  the  Statlbrds. 

brother,  William   de   Gal  died    by  Dugdale   the 

ulson  of  the    I  in  the 

»ln  (in  6  >   on  the  had  a 

\x  till  it  broke,  and  a:  Sword, 

it  held.     Which  when  >  him,  and  took 

him   by  the   Helmet.  '      me  hither,  rome  hither,  1   have  lu.l.'. 

and  so  took  him 
had  held  his  ground  to  the  \ 

. 

him," 

lied  the    i  .in  his  h<>  :n  the 

.in  de 
1  but  his  cousin,  the 

Fee   of 

Of  Gloilre-ter."  v.  _;ed  tO 

:    valiant  knight   \\  of  Glou< 

of  tin  f  them  WU  ^60  on  the  subsidy  book 

I 

III. 
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demesne  as  of  fee,  of  William  de  Martin,  km.,  forfeited  it  by  contriving  the  death 
of  Ralph  her  husband,  for  which  she  was  burnt,  according  to  her  sentence,  after 
fair  trial.  He  also  held  the  lands  of  East  and  West  Dowlish,  co.  Somerset.  <>f 
which,  fifteen  days  before  his  death  (in  1350)  he  feoffed  Isabel,  wife  of  John 
de  Keyiu-s.  Margery  Tyrel,  and  Kh/abeth  Wake,  his  daughters.'' — Hutchins1 
Dorset.  The  heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  this  house,  Joan  Keynes.  mirried 
John  Speke  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  but  the  Keynes  continued  seated  at  Wake 
Court  till  1594;  not  long  after  (as  Hutchins  tells  us),  one  of  the  family  alienated 
it  to  the  Mores,  and,  according  to  Lysons,  removed  into  Somersetshire. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  affiliating  the  various  branches  of 
the  house  of  Cahaignes  to  the  parent  stock ;  but  we  now  enter  upon  the  knotty 
question  of  distinguishing  from  each  other  the  different  families  merged  in  the 
common  name  of  Cheney.  (See  Cheney.)  Here  the  coats  of  arms  alone  can 
help  us.  The  Cheneys  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  representing  the  De  Quesnais, 
bore  Or  two  chevrons  Gules:  the  De  Chenduits  ("falsely  called  Cheney")  Gules 
on  five  lozenges  in  fesse  Argent  as  many  escallop  shells  ,hile  the  1  >e 

Cahaignes  had  two  distinct  bearings.  The  Barons  of  Horsford  and  Tarent- 
Keynes  bore  Vaire  Argent  and  Azure,  two  bars  Gules  (v.  Baker  s  K^rt hunts) : 
and  the  house  of  Winkley- Keynes  Azure  a.  bend  unde'e  cotised  Ardent,  which 
is  also  attributed  to  Tarent-Keynes,  though,  as  the  Northamptonshire  and 
Dorsetshire  estates  were  never  separated,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  same 
man  could  possibly  bear  a  different  coat  in  each  county.  This  bend  and  these 
bars,  amalgamated  into  a  fesse,  re-appear,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  tinctures,  on 
most  of  the  Cheney  coats,  indicating  that  their  bearers  were  of  the  blood  of 
Cahaignes.  Thus,  the  Cheneys  of  Chesham-Boys,  Viscounts  Newhaven,  \ 
Chequy  Or  and  Azure  a  fesse  Gules,  fretted  Argent ;  in  other  cases  the  t 
was  fretted  Ermine,  or,  as  borne  by  the  Cheneys  or  Chanus  of  Willaston  in 
Cheshire,  fretted  Or.  Again,  the  Cheneys  of  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire, 
whose  heiress  married  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
Quarterly  Or  and  Sable,  over  all  a  bend  lozengy  Gules ;  while  the  Kentish 
Cheneys  bore  Ermine  on  a  bend  Sable  three  m.irtlets  Or.  It  would  require  far 
more  time  and  patience  than  I  have  to  spare  to  recapitulate  all  the  chai 
rung  upon  this  bend  and  fesse,  which  the  multiplied  sub-divisions  of  the  family 
rendered  necessary. 

Of  all  these— and  their  name  was  Legion — the  gr  ontestably  the 

Kentish  house,  that  at  one  time  hel>  C  among  the  foremost  in  the 

Its  first  recorded  ancestor,  Sir  Ale\  .ned  at  Patricksbourne  ' 

and  went  with  Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Holy  Land:  but  it  till  about 

hundred  years  afterwards  that  William  de  Cheney  founded  the  great  fortui 
the  family  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Shurland.     Her  lathe: . 
de  Shurland,  ••  a  man  of  eminent  authority  in  the  r  \\\  I.,  un<!> 

he  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Five    i  i  the  hero  of  the  curious  tradit 


:memorated   on   his   monument,*   that    forms    the    subject    of  one    of  the 
.,'oldsby  Legends.'     Shurlaiul,  where  ^rand  anil  spado;  m" 

forth  be<  'cnce  of  the  Cheneys  ; 

they  adopted  the  co.  MX  lions  rampant  Argent,  a  canton 

.  for  their  re  constantly  found  on  the   roll  of  Sheriffs  and 

ire.     One  of  their  manors,  Cheney's  Court,  in  Chart  Sutton, 

name  in  the  neighbourhood  im's  descendant,  Sir  John 

lor   Henry  Karl  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth   Field,  when 

.,'   Richard    h:  -.countering  with   him  (after  he  had   overthrown   Sir 

Wii:  uond's  Standard-Bearer)  though  this  Sir  John 

.rson  of  \  strength,  fell'd  him  to  the  ground" — Du&lale.     Sir 

5  the  royal  standard  as  it  dropped  from  the 

dying  L  Ion  ;  and  to  shield  the  Earl  from  the  deadly  arm  of  the 

King.     !  it  though  he  was  in  strength  and  stature,  he  had  met  with  more 

than 

"\Viih  scorn  he  thru  indard  to  the  ground, 

heney,  for  his  height  and  M  nown'd, 

Steps  forth  to  co'.  exposed 

To  Richard's  sword  :   tl  ey  closed, 

And  to  t :  //*  Beaut). 

The  blow  iid  his  he.id  bare,  but  only  stunned  him  ; 

:-st  thought  was  to  fit 

*   His  et'ii,;y.  <  l.ul  in  tli  tomb 

..  to  show  that 
..ml.      Inn. 

is  to  be  i 

has 

n  people  for  n 
upon  sonu  .  buried  h 

was  then  on  ship-board 

the 

l>crformctl  ;ut,  he  cut  off  his  head. 

^urc  of  a 
ti  story  is  by 
;ied  the  ^ 

•  ys  esteemed  to  reach  as  far  into  the  u 
with  the  point  of 
.id  was  placed 

:U1  the  hole's  head  appear  above  cl»>. 
'.  was  on  idal 
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himself  again  for  the  fray.  He  looked  about  him  for  the  means  of  replacing  his 
cloven  helmet,  and  finding  the  hide  of  a  slaughtered  ox,  cut  off  the  scalp  and 
horns,  placed  them  on  his  head,  and  fought  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  this 
eccentric  head-piece.  The  family  adopted  it  as  their  crest,  and  ever  after  bore 
the  bull's  scalp  in  memory  of  the  field  of  Bosworth. 

The  new  King  was  not  slow  in  recompensing  so  intrepid  and  devoted  a 
follower:  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  received  the  Order  of  the  darter, 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1488  among  the  barons  of  the  realm.  Hut 
he  left  no  posterity,  and  his  well-earned  honours  expired  with  him.  His  nephew 
and  heir,  Sir  Thomas,  "  lived  under  the  sunshine  and  favour  of  four  sovereigns, 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  acquired 
possessions  in  Kent  almost  as  large  as  Odo's.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Sheriff  of  Kent,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Constable  of  Dover, 
Queenborough  and  Saltwood,  High  Steward  of  the  Manors  of  Aldington  and 
Chilham,  Keeper  of  the  parks  of  Ostenhanger  (Westenhanger),  Saltwood, 
Aldington,  &c.,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed 
him  Governor  over  the  seven  Hundreds  and  adjoining  districts,  in  case  of  war, 
for  the  term  of  his  life." — Furle/s  History  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  He  was  one  of 
the  knights-challengers  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  pledged  to  "  exercise 
feats  of  arms  against  all  comers,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days." 

But  the  full-blown  prosperity  of  his  house  was  doomed  to  collapse  in  the 
succeeding  generation.  He  was  cursed  with  a  spendthrift  son,  aptly  termed 
"  the  extravagant  Lord  Cheney,"  who  dissipated  the  whole  of  his  ions. 

This  reckless  heir  was  created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Haron  Cheney  of  Tuddington 
in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  house  on  his  mother's  inheritance.* 
"  In  his  youth,"  says  Fuller,  "  he  was  very  wild  and  venturous ;  witness  his 
playing  at  dice  with  Henry  II.  King  of  France,  from  whom  he  won  a  Diamond 
of  great  worth  at  a  Cast :  and  being  demanded  by  the  King,  what  shift  he  would 
have  made  to  repair  himself  in  case  he  had  lost  the  cast :  *  I  have,'  said  young 
Cheney  (in  a  hyperbolical  brave)  'Sheep's  Tails  enough  in  Kent,  with  their 
Wool  to  buy  a  better  Diamond  than  this.'  His  reduced  Age  afforded  the 
befitting  fruits  of  Gravity  and  Wisdom,  and  this  Lord  deceased  without  issue." 
Thus  this  second  title  again  became  extinct  with  its  first  1 -carer,  who  died  in 
1587.  One  of  this  house,  Sir  Robert  Cheney  (born  in  1353)  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Cheneys  of  Cralle,  who  held  lands  in  several  parts  ofSofl 

Another  important  family  has  left  its  name  to  Isellmmpsted  Cheneys  (now 
abbreviated  to  Chenies),  which  had  once  been  a  royal  resi  ad  was  granted 

*  She  was  the  representati .  t«»    Henry  III.,  \vh 

there  built  a  "seat  with  such  palace-like  grandeur,  such  a  chapel.  with 

other  houses  of  stone  covered  with  lead,  and  Mirrounded   it  with  and 

parks,  that  it  raised  an  astonishment  in  the  bcho: 


A'/. )/.//, 

.    III.  to   his    sh:  r.  Thomas  Cheyne.     "  From  the  Cheynes  it 

::mt  to  the  will  of  Agnes  Lady  Cheyne,  who  died  in 

>perty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  ancestor  married 

the  heiress  of  Sir  (iuy  Sapcote."  [he  church,  now 

the  buri  il  place  of  the  .  retains  many  brass  and  two  stone  effigies  of 

the  C  tier  much  defaced.*     "The  olde  House  of  the  Cheyneis," 

v  Lorde  Russel  that  lytle  or  nothing  of  it 
ynith    on  .  .  it  is    within    divers    Places   richly 

;h  antique  Workes  of  White  and    Blak.      And  there   be  about  the 
^Q  two  Pa-  1    remem' 

of  the  Cheneys,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Chesham,  was 
;i  a  chapel   adjoining;  part  of  the  great  hall 
D  1750. 

mshire  house  sprung  Sir  John  Cheney,  who  acquired 

Cogenhoe  imptonshire  through  his  wife,  and  died  in  1468,  nearly  a 

18  descendant,  Charles,  sold  it  in  1657  to  buy  Chelsea 

;  >uke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  created  in   1681  Viscount  Newhaven  in 

peerages,  it  descended  to  none  but  heirs  male, 

th  his  son  William  in  1738.    Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  takes  its 

m  them. 

imposing  array  of  local  me  and  oblivion  have  done 

their  cly   rooting  up  each  venerable  stock, 

and  scattering  >rials  to   the  I  only  know  of   two   gentlemen 

iow    bear    the    lions   of  Shurland    by  right   of  male   descent 

I'.dward   Cheney  of  Goddesby  in 

the  grandsons  of  Robert   Cheney  of 

ho  was  II  !>y  in  1765.     But  neither  of  them 

irs.f 

Kimaronne  :  one  of  the  c  had  to  give  up  in  despair.     Lcland 

-in  his  list  it  form  bears 

some  rese 

;t  lords  of 
ire  not 

I  the  church  so 
hould    have  i-a:it»p:«.-tl  their  bones  till  doomsday,' 

•QCCeeKNTS.     Onv  figure  is  built  into  the  wall  J  ami  aiu'tluT  is  «  ii!  in  two  b)  the  weigh! 

' 

c  been 

rettOCVd  ami  irpla.  i-«l  1»>   llu-  j.r.'srm   hukr. 

lest  and  best-esteemed  « 
J  April  i6lh,  1884,  in  tli  >econd 
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Kiriell :  the  An.  >rm  of  Criol,  already  given. 

Kancey  :  for  Canrey,  or  De  Canci,  a  name  that  appears  in  all  parts  of 
England  as  Chancey,  Chancy,  &c.  Godfrey  de  Chansy  appears  in  the  Rotuli 
Cur'ue  Regis  of  1194. — The  Xorman  People.  (See  Chaunc 

Kenelre,  for  Kevelers.  Leland  gives  this  ami  the  preceding  name  as 
kt  Kanceis  et  Kevelers."  It  is  retained  by  the  manor  of  Chevelers,  in  the  parish 
of  Chelsham,  Surrey  (Manning),  and  appears  to  have  been  common  in  Normandy, 
both  as  Cavalier  and  Le  Chevalier.  Seven  different  families  named  Le  Chevalier 
proved  their  nobility  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  four  of  them  were  represented 
in  the  Assembly  of  Nobles  in  1789  ;  where  we  also  find  Cavelier  de  Mocomble, 
Cavelier  d'Esclavelles,  and  Cavelier  de  Fiscal. 

Seven  of  this  name  occur  about  1272  in  the  Hundred  Rolls;  Stephen 
Chivaler  or  Chevaler  in  Norfolk ;  Walter  le  Chivaler  in  Buckinghamshire  and 
Wiltshire;  Richard  le  Chivaler  again  in  Bucks;  William  Chivaler  in  Yorkshire 
and  Oxfordshire ;  Jordan  le  Chivaler  in  Northamptonshire :  and  Roger  le 
Chivaler,  with  Agnes  his  wife,  in  Huntingdonshire.  Ralph  Chivalers,  in  1333, 
was  Vicar  of  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Loueney :  for  Louvigny,  a  well-known  Norman  house,  that  bore  Argent,  a 
chevron  Sable,  between  three  wolves'  heads  of  the  last     The  De  Louvignys  v. 
Sires  de  la  Martiniere  and  Marette,  in  the  district  of  Bernay  ;  and  De  Louvigny 
de  la  Marette  sat  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  "  Ordre  de  la  Noblesse  "  convoked 
in  1789  at  Rouen  for  the  election  of  the  States  General. 

In  England  Walter  de  Louveney  was  Sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  in  1292 
and  1293;  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  principal  landowners  in  Somersetshire. 
But  I  can  find  no  account  of  his  descendants.  William  Louveney,  in  1408, 
served  as  Sheriff  for  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  Louveney's  Manor,  in  the  parish 
of  Thurston,  Norfolk,  and  Great  and  Little  Loveney  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Colne 
Wakes,  Essex,  speak  of  their  possessions  in  the  Eastern  counties.  William  de 
Loveney,  who  appears  in  the  list  of  Essex  gentry  in  1433,  was  probably  the  same 
William  that  was  Lord  of  Stratton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1417;  and  received  from 
Henry  IV.  Worton,  in  the  parish  of  Isleworth,  for  life. —  / 
According  to  Morant,  he  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Loveney,  living  in  1440,  and 
probably  the  last  of  the  family,  as  his  next  heir  was  Thomas  Cavendish.  Domina 

il  de  Luveny  held  Thoresby,  Lincolnshire,  of  Segrave. — Testa  de  A 
John  Loveney  was  Archdeacon  of  Hereford  in  1404.  They  bore  Argent  a  t 
between  three  cocks  Gules.  In  the  Normal.  :uer  Rolls  of  1198,  "  Juhel 

de  Louvigny  rendered  accompt  for  a  hearing  of  the  gift,  which  Ranulph  Karl  of 
Chester  had  made  to  him  of  land  at  St.  Martin  and  other  places,  as  the  charu 
the  Earl  testified." 

Lacy:   from  Lasci  (now  <  on  the   road   from   Vire  to 

"  The  branches  of  this  house  were  so  numerous  tl  n  furnislu 

coats  of  arms  of  different  houses.     Walter  de  Lacy  is  mentioned  by  Waco  at  the 


rtcr  of  ^  ml  from 

him  descend  irons  of  of  Ulster  and    Lincoln.   Karons  of 

I  our  of  the  name 

Koll — Ibert,  Roger,  (iautier,  and   Hugue-  >  former 

onl,  c  found  in  D<>  :  icy  who,  with  some  ot 

one  troop,  fell  on  the  English  offhand,  fearing  neither 
.v),  had  died  in  the  previous  year.     1 1  had 

igned  to  him  in  th<  .here  he  held  territory — to  what  exact  extent 

>t  known — under  William  Kit/.  Osbern,  the  tirst  N  1  arl  of  Hereford  ; 

an<l  uj>on  the  rebellion  m's  son,  Karl  Roger  de  Britolio,  the  whole  vast 

•vas  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Conqueror.     He  waged  war  successfully  with 

the  of  their  princes  with  great  slaughter  in  Brecon  ;  and 

1085  by  a  fall  from  a  ladder  while  ir.  a  new  church  he  had 

:  >rd.     Roger  his  son,  the  Dome  ron,  held.  I  his 

,  one  hundred  different  manors  in  Shr«  ilereford- 

:re.  Gloucestt;  .ire;  but  forfeited  them  by  his 

rebellion  against  William   Rufus  and  was  exiled  in   1095.     His  brother  Hugh, 

-shorn  the   King  then  conferred  the  barony,  and  "whose  loyalty  and  i 
tude  Ordcricus  c<  n  conduct,"  had  already  conquered  for  hin 

the  territory  of  1  \hich  became  one  of  the  Baronies-Marcher, 

^uard  the  frontier,  and    defend  "these  HIS  acquired  with 

rd."      It  was    a    ]>erilous  honour,  but  it  cot:  kind    of  Palatine 

th    him    ended    the    male    line,  for    his    only    brother    w;. 
churchman  who  b  1  he  himself  « 

>\vn. 

!  her  son  »  >f  De  Lacy,     lie 

was  ])ru«lent  1    one    of   great  forc> 

;,"  and  living,  as  he  I  ,ien 

'v  author  he  could  readily  turn  : 

to  %  .v.is  at  the  Court  of  th<  ud, 

y  on  her  .  he 

mcle's  great    barony  a^  ird. 

s  death  in  1 163. 
Henry   II.   U)   Iii-!md   in    i  171,  received  the  whole 

service  of  one  hundred  knights, 

the   King's  •  the  country  as  Justic  iar,  and  ci. 

of  t  ;!   in.     Bul  roke  out 

• 
-all.mt  :n    the    w.u        ll<-   tiien    returned  to   Ir. 

ucr  of  t  of  Connaugh1 

;.ected    I;. 
ii. 
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pendentljr,  and  when  he  was  murdered  by  one    of   his    Irish  vassds  in    i 
heard    of  the    event  "with    vast    de'.i-lu."     He  left  four  sons,  Walter,  Hugh, 
Gilbert,  and  William.     Of  the  two  .  find   no  further  account,  but  both 

the  elder  brothers  were  pre-eminent  among  the  nobles  that  subdued  and 
governed  Ireland.  Hugh,  styled  by  Matthew  Paris  "  this  famous  soldier,"  who 
had  been  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  was  appointed  Constable 
of  Ireland  by  King  John,  and  obtained  the  Earldom  of  Ulster  by  a  foul  act  of 
treachery.  John  de  Courcy,  the  Norman  lord  of  Ulster,  was  then  in  open  revolt  \ 
and  De  Lacy,  pretending  to  be  his  friend,  invited  him  to  his  castle  with  a  promise 
of  protection  and  safe-conduct.*  But  when  he  had  got  the  unfortunate  Earl  into 
his  power,  he  broke  his  plighted  word,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  King, 
receiving  in  return  his  lands  and  honours.  He  left  no  son  to  succeed  to  them, 
and  the  Earldom  passed  through  his  only  daughter  Maud  to  her  husband  Walter 
de  Burgh,  Lord  of  Connaught. 

Walter  de  Lacy,  as  the  eldest  brother,  inherited  the  three  great  fiefs  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Normandy,  but  lost  the  latter  when  the  Duchy  was  ceded 
to  France.  He  was  confederated  with  his  father-in-law  1  )e  l!ra<»e  in  his  rebellion  ; 
and  he  and  Hugh  together  arrayed  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Minister  King 

John.     But  in  1210  the  King  came  over  in  person  to  Ireland,  and  carried  « 
successful  campaign  against  the   rebels,  which  ended   in  the  banishment  and 
outlawry  of  De  Braose  and  both  the  De  Lacys.     The  two  brothers,  in  humble 
disguise,  found  shelter  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Taurin  at  Kvreux,  where  they  lived 
for  some  time  as  servants  before  the  Abbot  discovered  who  they  were.      1  Ie  then 
interceded  for  them  with  the  King;  and  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  they  founded 
in  after  years  Foure  Abbey  in  Ireland  as  a  cell  to  St  Taurin.     Walter  obtained 
the  restoration  of  his  estates  only  by  payment  of  an  exorbitant  fine  :  and  M 
to  have  remained  ever  after  on  fair  terms  with  the  King.     When  Hugh  and  the 
men  of  Meath  rose  in  rebellion  against  Henry  111.,  he  t  over  to  subdue 

his  own  brother  and  his  own  vassals.  He  died,  blind  and  infirm  from  old  age,  in 
1241  ;  having  survived  his  only  son  and  an  infant  grandson  ;  and  his  grand- 
daughters Maud  and  Margery  were  his  heirs.  Maud  was  first  married  to  Peter 

*  .eneva,  a  low-born  Provencal  favourite  of  Henry  III.,  and  then  to  * 
cnevill  or  Joinville.      Margery  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Verdun. 

The  othc  lay  baron,  llbert  de  Lacy,  wa>  an  e.  r  landowner 


*  Banks  gives  a  rather  different  account    •  -rd  Justice  of  hxl.: 

i  to  any  one  who  should  bring  in  this  Karl  John  (denounce  nor) 

dead  or  alive  ;  but  this  proving  ii  iled,  by  givat  proi 

of  the  Earl's  retainers  to  betray  their  i  him.     Accord 

1203,  when  the  Karl.  f«.i  .1  unarm.  und 

the  church)  aid   o!  .ed   unawares,  ;uul   having  nothi: 

defend  him  but  tin  !  to  yield  ;  but 

until  he  had  killed  thiru  ^3  men  with  his  own  haj 


than  his  brother  or  kinsman   Ro,  fief  comprised  the  whole 

urnshire   in  the  county  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

i.im,  and   four  in    Lincolnshire.     II 

in   the  West  Riding  ;  and   there,  near  the  town  the:  ivirkby,  he 

built  the  famous  Cu  1  from  a  broken  bridge  over  the 

mghold  of  South  Yorkshire,  commanding  the 
i  former  Roman  station  had  done.     Within  tl 
. rated  to  St  Clement ;  and  he  li- 
laid  the  foi;  completed  and  endov. 

>ons  ;  Robert,  and  Hugh.     Robert,  also  called  de  Ponte- 
( 'urthose  against  1 1  forced  to  buy 

;  from  the    King  a  grant  of 
•h  other  lands  in  Yorkshire 

ion  of  fortune  left  unexplained  by  Pug:  -id  his 

son  II  lied  the  re  :!;IL      He  waj  BCVCI  aD<  :um,  and  must 

\ile  ;  but  Ilbert  obtained   from  Stephen   thr  ion  of  his 

mind  the  misery  of  his  banishment  by  King  Henry  I., 

Stephen."     He  was  one  of  the  chief 

comm  nd  a  powerful  magnate  in  the  Northern 

count!  d  him  ;  and  son  Robert  ; 

:o  complete  the  : 

nee  then 

•    ' 
rond  hu 

. 

of  a 

;    and 

I 
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the  name  and  place  of  DC  I.ary,  and  transmitted  the  united  baronies  of  Pontc- 
fract  and  Halton  to  four  generations  of  his    descendants.     His  grandson  and 
namesake,  John,  Constable  of  Chester,  \vas  one  of  the  twenty-five  great  bai 
appointed  to  the  observance  of  Magna  Charta,  with  the  custody  of  the 

counties  of  York  and  Nottingham;  and  married  Margaret  de  (hiincy,  through 
whom  he  obtained  the  Karldom  of  Lincoln,  that  had  belonged  to  her  uncle, 
Ralph  de  Meschines,  Earl  of  Chester.  Henry,  the  last  Earl,  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  eminent  both  as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  He  attended  Edward  I.  in  his 
wars,  and  stood  high  in  his  esteem,  was  sent  by  him  to  treat  with  the  French 
King,  and  appointed  his  Chief  Commissioner  for  reforming  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  realm.  There  had  been  great  complaints  made  in  parliament  of 
the  venality  of  the  judges;  and  the  Earl  swept  away  four— the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  among  them — that  were  convicted  of  receiving  bribes.  After 
the  conquest  of  Wales,  the  King,  who  "  much  studied  the  fortifying  of  that 
country,  especially  North  Wales  and  the  Marches,  for  that  respect  gave  him  the 
land  of  Denbigh;  whereupon  he  began  the  town  of  Denbigh,  walling  it,  and 
making  a  Castle  there,  in  Front  whereof  was  his  Statue  in  long  Robes :  And 
every  Sunday  (antiently)  Prayers  were  made  in  Saint  Hillaries  Chapel  there  for 
Lacy  and  Percy."  This  castle,  however,  was  never  finished  :  for  his  only  son  was 
drowned  in  a  deep  well  belonging  to  the  so-called  Red  Tower,  and  the  Earl  lost 
all  heart  in  the  work.  His  wife  was  the  sole  heiress  of  William  de  Longespee, 
who  brought  him  her  grandfather's  Earldom  of  Salisbury.  They  were  long 
married  without  children  ;  but  at  length  she  brought  forth  this  long  expected  and 
early  lost  heir,  and  one  other  child,  Alice,  who  succeeded  as  Countess  of  Lincoln 
and  Salisbury. 

When  the  great  King  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  this 
was  one  of  the  chosen  friends  and  comrades  to  whom  he  made  his  last  appeal, 
desiring  them  "  to  be  good  to  his  son,  and  not  to  permit  Piers  de  Gaveston  to 
return  to  England."  Edward  II.  left  him  in  charge  of  the  realm  during  his 
absence  in  Scotland  in  1307.  Hut  he  was  unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
abuses  and  misgovernment  that  his  dead  master  had  foreseen  ;  and  as  he  felt  his 
own  death  drawing  near  in  1312,  he  called  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  ter, 

to  his  bed-side,  and  reminding  him  "  how  highly  God  had  honoured  him,  and 
inriched  him  above  others,  told  him,  '  That  he  was  obliged  to  love  and  honour 
God  above  all  things.  Seest  thou  (quoth  he)  the  Church  of  England  heretofore 
honourable  and  free,  enslaved  by  Romish  oppressions,  and  the  King's  unjust 
exactions  !  Seest  thou  the  Common  People  impoverished  by  Tributes  and 
Taxes,  and  from  the  condition  of  Freemen  reduced  to  a  servitude  !  Seest  thou  the 
Nobility,  formerly  venerable  through  Christendom,  vilified  by  Aliens  in  their  own 
Native  Country  !  I  therefore  charge  thee  by  the  name  of  Christ,  to  stand  up  like 
a  Man  :  for  the  Honour  of  God,  and  his  Church,  and  R<  \\  of  thy 

Countrey ;  associating  thyself  to  that  valiant,  noble,  and   prudent 


•-,   ),r    /./.:• 

1    of   \V.  lost  proper  to  discourse  of  the  Publick 

:  who  is   so   judicious    in    Coin                                    in 

Ju<:  shall    contest   against    thee    in 

truth.     Ami  if  thou  pursi;;  ,  thou  shall  gain  eternal  honour. 

could  not  have  committed  this  great  charge  to  abler  har. 

,   Earl  of  Lancaster,   the   elder  son   of 

rother  of  Edward  I.,  \\ .is  the  most  powerful 

1  held  the  several  Earldoms  of  Lancaster,  Lei<  rby, 

Lincoln  and  Salisbury : — the  two  latter  brought  to  him  by  : 

and  loyally  fulfilled  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 

irons  who  rev.  :nst  the  rule  of  Edward  II.'s  worthless  favourites. 

The  tragic  sequel  is  well  known.     He  was  utterly  defeated  at  Boroughb ridge,  and 

not  choosing  to  yield  to  mortal  man,  knelt  in  the  <  .d  turning  to  the 

cm-  !,    "Good    Lord,   I  render  myself  to  thee,    and  put  i  thy 

inenv.       He  was  sentenced  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  asking, 

ver?'     A  certain  Gascoyne  took  him  away,  and  put  a 

pill  :   Hood  on  his  He  et  him  on  a  lean  white  Jade,  without  a 

nd  thus  1  Drying,  '  King  of  Heaven  have  mercy  on 

!  gufrt/ii.' " 

•  1  childrcn.t 
vs  took  as  their  badge  the  /  bus  on  their  i 

.es  bear  the  sr. 
nton-Lacy  in  Shr<  .e-Lacy   ami    Mansel-Lncy    in 

Linnebey.  once  more  comes  to  our  assistance,  for  he  gives 

vmesay  et 

>py    under   its  Scottish  form  ct  ..     Lord  Lindsay 

1,   both   of  them 

frequently  interchanged,  and  applied  to 
lie  MSS.  of  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  i:  .  and  in  the  early  transcripts  of  Battle  Abbey  1 

*  Th  house — then  called  "Inne"— that 

some  ground   formerly   occupied   by   the 

lawyers,  was 

•'.i.h.irlx.si-  '.sof 

vexatious 

•»MS:  the  vegetables  grown  were  beans, 

s,  pears, 
out 

i  hunch-backed 
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44  The  original  Norman  Sires  de  Limesay  were  seated  at  the  place  so  railed  in 
the  Pays  tic  Caux,  near  Pavilly,  fives  leagues  N.W.  of  Rouen.     They  flourished 
for  many  generations   after  the  Conquest,   and   failed  apparently    shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Sires  de  Frontebosc,  a  youn. 
branrh,   succeeded  to   the   property.     Their   descendants  in   the   female   line, 
Comtes  de  Frontebosc  and  Marquesses  de  Limesay,  flourished  till  the  French 
Revolution,  and  still,  I  believe,  exist.     Randolph  de  Limesay,  said  to  have  been 
r's  son  to  the  Conqueror,  was  the  first  of  the   Anglo-Norman   stock  who 
settled  in  Eugland.     He  obtained  above  forty  lordships  in  different  coimtie 
England,  including  Wolverley  in  Warwickshire,  the  chief  seat  of  his  posterity, 
and  from  which  they  took  their  style  as  barons.     There  was  but  little  of  the 
le  remaining  in  Dagdale's  time,  save  the  moat,  and  certain    *  great  banks, 
whereon  ancient  trees  do  grow,'  coeval  probably  with  the   first  arrival   of  the 
Normans.     Randolph  died  towards  the  close  of  William  the  Conqueror's  reign, 
after  founding  the  Priory  of  Hertford,  in  dependency  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  A 1  bans, 
within  whose  hallowed  precincts  he  and  his  wife  Hadewisia  were  admitted  as 
brother  and  sister  before  their  decease.     Alan  de  Limesay,  his  son,  and  ( to 
his  grandson,  succeeded  him,  and  were  similarly  bountiful,  but  the  son  of  (ieranl 
dying  without  issue,  the  property  went  to  his  two  daughters,  P>a*ili.i,  wife  of  Sir 
Hugh  de  Odingsels,  and  Aleonora,  wife  of  Sir  David  de  Lindsay  of  Crawford." 

The  husband  selected  for  the  younger  co-heiress  of  the  barony  of  Wolverley 
was  of  her  own  blood,  being  the  descendant  of  Walter  de  Lindesay,  who  first 
settled  in  Scotland  under  the  banner  of  David  I.  He  figures  repeatedly  in  the 
charters  of  the  latter  while  Prince  of  Cumberland ;  and  u  is  a  witness  and  juror 
in  the  celebrated  Inquisitio  or  inquest  of  Prince  David  into  th  and 

rights  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  within  his  territories,  in  1116."     I :  relation- 

ship to  the  English  Limesays  is  not  known;  but  it  is  certain    that    for  many 
.rations  his  posterity  bore  the  same  arms — Gules,  :v  Or. 

They  resided  at  Ercildoune  in  Roxburghshire — in  after  times  the  home  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer;  but   from  the  latter   part  of  the  twelfth   century  we   find   them 
associated  with  the   great   mountain   territory   of  Crawford—commonly   called 
Crawford-Lindsay — in  Clydesdale,  "  so  inseparably    connected  with    their    later 
history."     Sir  David,   High  Justiciary   of  Scotland,    who    married    hi> 
kinswoman  in  1201,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  princess,  Marjory,  sister  of  1 
William  the  Lion  and  David  Karl  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  as  all  his  four  sons  died 
without  issue,  the  descendant  of  his  only  daughter,  Alice  de  PinK  'med 

the  Crown  of  Scotland  at  the  competition  in  1292.  Sir  1  )avid  himself  was  the  elder 
of  three  brothers.     Sir  Walter,  the  second,  founded  the  house  of  I/imberton,  of 
which  four  successive  generations  married  heiresses,  till  Christiana  de  Lim! 
representing  the  last  of  the  line,  carried  its  accumulated  riches  to  her  hu.skmd 
dram  clc   <  de  Coucy.    Thus  the  descendants  of  the  third  brother, 

William,  who  had  the   barony  of  Luffness,  in  East  Lothian,  as  his  appanage, 


'§3 

of  the  1.  !  eventually  recovered  the  herc<".  fes. 

1301,  Crawford  and  its  depen- 
den<  forfeit  by  the  Scottish  authorities,  and 

v  of  LufTncss,  who  sat  as  one  of  the  g- 

i  the  Parliament  of  1308-9,  which  acknowledged  Robert  Bruce  as  lawful 
;4  ;.       1  com  his  son.  dso  a  faithful  adherent  of 

the 

hir  Dawy  the  Lyndys^ 

That  was  true  and  of  stcdfast  fay — w 

descend  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty  distinct  branches  of  the  family — one  of 

thci  in  the    t'nited  States  of  America — that   are   enumerated  in  the 

pedigree  given  in  the  Lircs  of  the  Lindsays*  and  were  for  the  most  part  extin- 

•  ie  great  civil  war.      II  on  and  namesake  ted 

i  .598 :  "  the  Earldom  of  Crawford  being  the  thin! 

on  of  the  Celtic  dynasty;  that  of  Douglas  having  been   the 

•ray  the  first"  Another  branch  y  of  the 

y,  the  most  powerful  cadet  of  the  house  ;  a  third  ICarls 

1  a  fifth  gave  birth  to  the  famous  poet 

ador  to  t!  s  V. 

ant, 

Sii 

us." 

It  v,  -mpt  to  tr.ire  out  the  varied  and  romantic  fort 

annals,  writt 

!   my  Bpft  tS  of. 

had 

:;icir  great  its  of  regality 

as 

btuks"  in  tli  till  thc 

,  -s  round, 
' 
>g  beard  sweeps  across  t 

lys  rose  t  -vas  created 

.   thin  three 

' 

:hcm   |>»)w 
.'•.irons,  li- 
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Duke  of  Montrose  by  James  III.  in  i.nSX,  having  "deserved  nobly  of  him"  for 
loyalty  and  devotion  :  but  at  his  death  the  Dukedom  sank  into  dormancy,  and 
-fully  claimed  only  a  few  yean  ago  by  the  late  Karl.  Another  had 
to  appeal  to  the  Crown  in  1526  for  protection  against  his  own  son,  who  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him,  and  imprisoned  him  in  his  own  dungeon  at  Finhaven, 
pillaging  his  writs  and  appropriating  his  rents.  l>y  the  Scottish  law  the  4i  Wicked 

:er  "  (as  he  was  justly  called)  thus  incurred  the  guilt  of  parricide,  and  entailed 
a  curse  on  all  his  descendants,  who  seemed  4<  hereditarily  doomed  to  prodigality 
and  crime."  Accordingly,  one  of  them,  the  Comes  Incarcerates  >  died  in  dun 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  leaving  his  only  child,  Lady  Jean,  literally  a  beggar  for  her 
daily  bread.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  "  six  young  Crawford  cousins,"  Karl 
C.eorge,  with  his  brothers  and  kinsmen,  took  service  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  ; 
and  the  younger  of  these  brothers,  Ludovic,  the  "  Loyal  Karl,"  was  among  the 
first  to  join  Charles  I.  at  the  rearing  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  ami  died  an 
exile  for  his  sake.  His  Earldom  was  declared  forfeit,  and  granted  by  the 
Covenanters  to  John,  first  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Uyres, 
who  had  espoused  their  cause,  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  High  Trea- 
surer ;  and  with  his  posterity  it  remained  till  the  line  failed  with  the  twenty-second 
Karl  in  1808.  It  then  passed  to  Alexander,  sixth  Karl  of  lialcarres  (descended 
from  a  second  son  of  the  ninth  Earl)  ;  but  "  he  was,"  says  his  grandson,  "  unwilling 
to  assume  the  title  or  advance  his  pretensions,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  such  a  mass  of  intermediate  pedigree  and  extinctions,  and  to  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  as  to  the  ultimate  remainder  or  limitation  in  the  patent  of  1642  :" 
by  which  Charles  I.  had  reconferred  the  title  on  Karl  Ludovic.  He  consequently 
never  bore  it  ;  but  the  discovery  of  that  document  in  the  charter-room  at  Crawford 
Priory,  in  1833,  enabled  his  successor  to  make  good  his  claim,  which  was  con- 
firmed in  1848  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Latomer,  or  I^atimer:  for  Le  Latinier,*  or  interpreter.     Four  of  these  are 
among  the  barons  mentioned  in  Domesday  :  1  )avid  intcrprcs,  who  held  in  Do: 

*  "A  latinier,  or  latimer,  was  literally  a  speaker  or  writer  of  Latin,  that 
being  then  the  vehicle  of  all  record  or  transcript.     Latin,  imle-  tin- 

common   ground  on   which  all  Europe.  in   «  met     Thus  it   became  looked 

ujxni  as  the  language  of  interpretation.     The  term  I  am  speaking  of,  however,  * 
to  have  become  general  at  an  eail  An  old  lyric  says  — 

"  '  1  |  mi  l.ttymer, 

Sloth  &  sleep  mi  bedyner.' 

Sir  John   \  l.ing  an   eastern   i  I   am  quotirv 

•  I   men    allueys    lymlen    I.atyneres   to    go  with   them   in   \\ 
mil-  in  to  tyme  that  men  connc  the  l.t 

"The  word  Latin.  .     nee  the  proper  name   Latimer;-.  '«'"<-• 

uhouiu!  'tin.     Then   it  ram  fy  one  who  had  acquired  a  knou  1 

ot"  any  other  than  his  native  language."—  Eytoifs  Sii, 


,'A'A'. 

.vho  hcM  in    I!:mt 
/  rtimants,  who  held  in 

th  the  third  of  these,  Ralph,  Secretary  to  the  Conqueror,  that  we 
h:ue   :  William   le    I,atimer,   who   in    1165    held  a 

:  and  another  William,  most 
the  son  of  the  first,  who  paid   100'-  in   1190  to  have  a  trial 

!  taken  possession  of  part  of  bis  park  at  Billenges. 

A  third  William  riff  of  York  and  Constable  of  York  Castle  in  1254,  and 

had  at  dso  the  custody  of  Pickering,  Cockermouth  and  Scar- 

boiough.     He  did   "laudable  service"  to  Henry  III.  during  the  Baron> 

iroughout  his  martial  career ;  first,  in  1269,  to  the  Holy 
then  in  all  his  campaigns  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Gascony.    TK 
.ed  him  with  a  grant  of  Danby  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  summons  to  parl: 

rother  John  married  two  sisters,  the  co-heirs  of  Walter 
>c,  who  divided  his  great  Northamptonshire  barony  lx  • 

them.  the  elder,  and  brought  with  her,  besides  half  the 

.  one  moiety  of  the  town,  and  the  whole  hundred  of  Corby. 
DO   IV.,  their  son,  took  to  wife  another  heiress,  Lucia  de  Thweng,  who, 
one  of  his  absences  in  the  Scottish  as  carried  off  from  his  York- 

shire manor  house   of  Urunne,  t4  with  divers  other  goods,  by  certain  unknown 

on,  the  K  his  Precept  to  the  Sheriff,  to  make 

her,  throughout  all  that  County;  commanding   him,  that  in  c 

.  he  should,  if  need  w  the  power  of  the  County,  and 

-   to   r.ru:  :t  the  hue  and  cry  was  of  no  avail  :  thi 

;  gone  away  of  her  own  accord,  could  not  be  recovered ;  and  the  m 

rr  divorce,  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Rome — a  notable  instance 
of  th.-  of   the    sacrament  of  marriage  in   a  church   that  now 

ul  had  the  "  ill  hap" 

i^  taken  prisoner  at  Hannockburn.     He  was  followed  by  two  more  Williams, 

eing  only  six  years  old  when  he  succeeded 
st  of  the  line.     He  was 

lx>yhood,  and  passed  his  life  almost  uninterruptedly  in 

ire  recorded  of  him.     In 
oge  of  Dovcroy,  with  scan 

i\  humln  >  de  Bloys,  who  came  to 

raise  the  roc  thous  undred  ;  And  in  a 

<*ne   thousand  taking 

•no  thousand  five  bund: 
He  serve 

:!ie  town. 
•  AS  succc  I  of  the   Household 
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and  the  Kind's  Chamberlain.     But  in  1376  h-  • -moved  from  all  his  tru 

and  impeached  by  ihe  I  louse  of  Commons.  He  was  accused  of  squandering 
and  appropriating  the  Kind's  treasure  ;  the  loss  of  the  town  of  St.  Sauveur  and 
the  castle  of  Becherel  was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  20,000  marks.  This,  however,  the  King  mercifully  remitted,  and  soon  after, 
the  Lords  and  Commons  both  representing  that  he  had  been  erased  from  the 
Privy  Council  and  deprived  of  his  offices  by  "untrue  suggestions,"  he  was 
reinstated— partly,  it  was  said,  by  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Richard  II. 
appointed  him  Captain  of  Calais,  and  sent  him  to  treat  of  peace  with  Scotland. 
His  last  campaign  was  under  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  with  whom  he  went  to  the 
siege  of  Nantes  in  1380  as  Constable  of  the  host.  He  died  the  same  year, 
leaving  by  his  wife  Lady  Elizabeth  Kit/  Alan  an  only  child,  Elizabeth  Latimer, 
his  sole  heiress.  She  was  twice  married — each  time  to  a  widower ;  for  she 
became  the  second  wife  of  John,  Lord  Xevill  of  Raby,  and  then  of  Robert,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby;  and  by  her  first  husband  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
John,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret.  John  Nevill,  who  in  her  right  was  Lord 
Latimer,  died  childless  in  1430;  his  sister  Margaret  likewise  died  s.  p.  ;  and 
thus  Elizabeth,  who  had  married  her  stepson  Sir  Thomas  Willou-hby,  remained 
the  only  heir.  But,  within  two  years,  the  barony  led,  through  the  g] 

power  and  predominance  of  the  Nevills,  to  a  grandson  of  Lord  Ne\  ill's  by  his 
first  wife,  Sir  George  Nevill,  on  whom  a  part  of  tl  had  been  settled,  and 

though  an  utter  stranger  to  the  blood  of  Latimer,  he  held  it  without  dispute  or 
cavil  till  his  death.  However,  in  the  time  of  his  grandson  and  successor  Richard, 
it  was  claimed  by  the  great-grandson  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  Robert 
Lord  Broke;  when  it  was  declared  that  Sir  George  had  been  <  Lord 

Latimer  by  a  new  title ;  and  Lord  Broke  "  having  a  title  of  his  own,  was  contented 
to  conclude  a  match  between  their  children;  and   Richard  suffered  a  reco 
on  certain  manors  and  lordships  demanded  by  the  Lord  Broke." — Banks. 

The  second  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Latimer,  John  de  Latimer,  who  had 
married  the  younger  Ledet  heiress,  left  at  his  death,  in  1283,  a  son  known  as 
Thomas   le   Latimer  Bochard,  and  summoned   to  parliament   in    i 
Latimer  of  Braybrooke,  to  distinguish  him  from  h  who  at  the  same  time 

had  summons  as  Lord  Latimer  of  Danby.     He  built  a  castle  on  his  : 
inheritance  at  Braybrooke,  and  founded  a  line  of  Northamptonshire  barons,  that 
ended  with  his  three  childless  grandsons,  who  each  in  turn  succeeded  to  the  title. 
Sir  Thomas,  the  second  of  the>e,  was  eminent  among  the  l<  :  the  Loll 

but  recanted  before  his  death,  and  like  Sir  Le\\is  Clifford,  expressed  his  > 
penitence  in  his  will.     He  declared  himself,  "  a  f. 

that   He  "would  take  so  poore  a  present  as  n  into  his 

merci,   through   the  beseching   of  his   Messed  .ml   his  holy  Seyms." 

Kdward,  the  last  Lord,  who  died  in  1411.  bequeathed  liraybruoke  and  all  his 
other  pioperty  to  his  sister's  son,  John  Griffin. 


;  of  the  first  ;  imcr  of  ! 

John,  h  r  son,   had  acquired  the  manor  of  Duntish 

Joan  de  Goi:  >las,  the  last  heir,  \\MN  !  Jn 

the  reign  of  i  1\'.,  though  the  attain.'  reversed.     Edith 

ife  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  was  his  only  child. 

martyred   Bishop  Latimer  was  probably  derived  from  er  branch 

of  this  hou>e,  of  which,  as  it  had  lapsed  into  obscurity,  the  pedigree  is  lost.     : 

ire,  but  had  inherited  none  of  the  property  held  t; 

during  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Latimers  of  Braybroi-  ly  father,"  he 

>  a  yeoman,  and  hail  no  lands  of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of 

3  or  4  poum!  t  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  as  much  as  kept 

r  100  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine ; 

he  \\  ng  a  hari  md  his  horse  while  he 

that  he  shoul  1  swages.     I  ran  remember 

harness  when  lie  went  to  Blackheath  Field.     He  kept  in 

five  pounds  a  piece,  so  that  he  brought  them 

up  in  godliness  and  in  the  fear  of  God.     He  kept  hospitality  to  his  poor  neigh- 

bo  the  poor :   and  all  this  he  did  of  th  inn, 

or  more,  and  is  not  abi 
It,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink 

Loueday;  ;  L me  occur 

in   the   thirteenth   century:  '-          IS,  and   Roger  de    i 

:  in  Kent  :  incolnshire;   John  in  l.inr< 

in    1 

!e  Loveday  was  a  >r  of 

-eated  in 

H  >n s  i n  i  j  <;  7 .  —  /  \ilgravJs  Par- 
c,  one  of  tlu 

1  brought  his.  nors 

Another 

Or. — Arch<n>- 

.  ester  in 
their  ile 
\Vilham.M 

It  was  proba  A  ho  hel«! 

\\  ilbur-liam,  Cambridgesi  ,ty  of  fin 

•  the  King's  « 
I  pages,  and  2  gn  the  cost  of  the  King."—/ 

. 
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In  addition  to  that  already  given,  three  other  coats  are  attributed  to  this 
family.  The  Lovedays  of  Essex  have  A:urc  three  fieurs  de  lis  Or;  those  of 
Norfolk,  and  Cheston  in  Suffolk,  Per  pale,  Argent  and  Sabh\  an  eagle  displayed 
with  two  necks  counterchanged,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet  Or:  and  another 
branch,  Sable  gut  tee  de  sang,  on  a  chief  Argent  three  greyhounds'  heads 

ed  of  the  first,  collared  Or.  In  K>se\  the  name  still  existed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Loveday,  of  Dudinghurst,  occurs  there 
about  1610. 

Lovell.     "Asceline,  Seigneur  of  Breherval,  and  Lord  of  Castle  Gary  in 

hind,  was  a  vassal  of  William  de  Breteuil.  Goello  or  Goel  was  the  surname 
which  Asceline  usually  assumed,  derived  from  a  noble  Breton  barony,*  but  the 
designation  of  Lupellus,  or  young  Wolf,  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  savage  temper,  common  to  the  whole  family.  Through  his  son 
William,  softened  into  Lovell,  the  name  became  hereditary.  '  Lovell,  our  dog,' 
was  his  lineal  descendant.  Lovells  of  Castle-Gary,  Lovells  of  Tichmarsh,  Per- 
cevals,  Egmonts,  Beaumonts,  and  Somersetshire  Gurneys,  the  second  line  of 
Barewe  Gournay  (where  the  walls  of  the  old  manor-house  are  partly  standing)— 
all  come  from  Asceline.  By  ill  usage  and  torture,  he  compelled  his  liege  lord  to 
grant  him  his  daughter  Isabel,  with  ^3,000  of  Dreux  currency.  During  three- 
months  Breteuil  was  kept  in  duresse,  ironed,  chained,  plagued,  and  starved, 
without  yielding:  till  at  length  the  livres  and  the  lady  were  extorted  by  an 
ingenious  mode  of  torture.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  Asceline  fastened  him  to  the 
grating  at  the  bleak  top  of  a  tower,  unclothed,  save  by  a  poor,  thin  shirt :  he 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  whistling,  biting,  bitter  winds,  while  water  was  poured 
upon  him  abundantly  and  continually,  till  he  was  sheeted  with  ice.  This  anguish 
Breteuil  could  not  resist:  he  consented  to  the  terms  proposed,  endowed  Isabel 
in  the  church-porch,  and  gave  her  away." — Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

The  father  of  Asceline  was  Robert  de  Breherval,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of 
Eudo,  Count  of  Brittany,  who  held  the  castle  and  barony  of  Ivery,  in  Normandy, 
by  the  service  of  three  knights'  fees.  He  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  fought  at  Senlac ;  but  soon  after  returned  home  and  died  a  monk  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bee.  Ascelin,  surnamed  Gouel,  and  Gouel  de  Percheval,  appears  in 
Domesday  as  a  large  landowner  in  Somerset,  where  he  held  the  barony  of  Castle- 
Cary.  He  had  three  sons:  the  eldest,  Robert,  died  s.  p.  in  1121  :  William,  the 
second,  succeeded  him;  and  John,  the  youn  portioned  in  the  manor  of 

Harptree,  and   in  consequence  took  that  name,  but  afterwards  changed  it  to 
Gournay.     From  him  descended  the  Barons  of  Harptree  Gournay. 

William  Gouel  de  Percheval   had  both  the   Norman   and 
and  inherited,  with  his  father's  turbulent  and  ungovernable  temper,  his  nick-name 

*  Here  authorities  differ.     "  Goel,  or  Goulc.  by  which  name  Asceline,  as  well  as 
his  son,  was  known,  is  clearly  C.uclph,  or  Whelp,  the  wolf-cub,  of  which    Lou\\ 
Lupus  is  the  Norman-French  equivalent."—./.  S.  Ellis. 


of  I 

one  long  record  of  different  rebellioi  :,  he  took  up  arms,  with  his  father- 

in  1  .  ry  I. ;  "and  fighting  stoutly  on  his 

in   that   :  rough   of  Turold,  wh< 

Uttedy  vanquished  and  made  prisoner:  ken  in  his  flight  1 

•air  for  liberty  to  i  :ul  having  so  done,  cut  all 

'Ming  to  the  mode  of  an  Esquire  ;  by  which  n  ed  unknown  to  a 

v  upon  the  River  of  Sene,  where  he  I  to  carry 

him  over,  and  so  at  length  got  bare-foot  to  his  own  house." — Dugdalt.     N 
with  other  Somersetshire  barons,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  .ud, 

d  in  his  castle  of  Gary :  first  in   1138,  when  it  was  taken 
lin — but  on  that  occasion  unsuccessfully — by  William 
-,.      "It   is  probable  that  from  ti.  B  fell  to  ruin 

for  little  more  is  heard  of  it  in  the  succee 
the  spot  wherein  it  .stood  is  hardly  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  :  !•<. 

only  by  an   intrenched   art.  .  called  the  Camp,   in 

'i   implements  of  war  and  bolts  of  iron   have  frequently  been  dug   up." — 

Coll.  He    left    five    sons:     i.  Wak  very    in 

\j\   2.    K.ilpii,   and    3.  Henry,   v,  tle- 

.  William.  •    of  the    I  f  Tichm;.: 

:.al  surname  of  > al  or  Pen  eval,  and  was  the  ancestor  of 

'. 

The  barony  of  C  descended  in  regular  succession  to  Richard,  third 

of  the  name  and  last  of  the  line,  who  had  the  custody 

of  ('  ..ird  III. 

in  i  re  him,  left  no  heir 

r   Muriel,  to  her  i. 

I  uir. 

younger  branch  of  the  Lo.  posterity  of  William)  were  of  1 

cont  •.( -count   in    the   world.      Ti 

r  that  of  the 
jiiired    t!.  !  aid 

iptonshin  !  of 

ml  durin.  but 

tlie 

in  ti  net  I 

the 
:ony  thro  iter 

I 
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Alice,  in  her  own  right  Rironess  D'Kyncourt  and  Baroness  Grey  de  Rother- 
field ;  and  both  his  sons  followed  their  father's  example.  John,  the  elder, 
;h  Lord  Lovel,  married  Jonne,  only  sister  and  heir  of  William,  second 
Viscount  Beaumont,  who  brought  him  her  brother's  barony  of  Beaumont  :  and 
William,  the  second,  married  Alianor,  only  child  of  Robert  Lord  Morley,  and  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  Morley.  (See  Aforlci.)  John's  son,  Francis, 
in  addition  to  the  accumulated  baronies  he  thus  inherited,  received  the  title  of 
Viscount  Lovel  on  the  accession  of  Richard  III.  Though  his  father  had  been 
throughout  a  staunch  Lancastrian,  rewarded  for  his  services  to  Henry  VI.,  ami 
forced  to  fly  for  his  life  on  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  son  became  the 
bosom  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Yorkist  king,  and  was  one  of  the  hated 
favourites  denounced  in  the  old  distich  : 

"The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  Lovell  our  Dog, 
Govern  all  England  under  the  Hog." 

He   was   appointed    Constable    of  Wallingford,    Lord    Chamberlain    of   the 
Household,  and  Chief  Butler  of  England:  but  all  these  ent  dignities 

passed  away  with  his  master's  brief  reign;  and  his  after  fate  and 

pitiable.     After  the  rout  of  Bosworth,  he  fled  for  sanctuary  to  St.  <'<>1 

Chester;  and  thence,  hunted  from  place  to  place,  he  at  last  made  his  way  to 
Flanders,  and  betook  himself  to  the  court  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  IJurgumly, 
the  late  King's  sister.  She  greeted  him  kindly,  and  employed  him  on  the 
expedition  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  uphold  the  counterfeit  1  -  i>ert 

Simnel ;  from  whence  he  came  back  to  England  with  John  de  la  :  1  of 

Lincoln,  and  fought  under  him  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Stoke.  From  this 
point  a  certain  mystery  hangs  over  his  fate.  He  was  last  seen,  after  the  battle, 
swimming  his  horse  across  the  Trent;  but  it  was  said  he  could  not  gain  the 
further  side,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  and  that  both  he  and  his 
horse  were  swept  away  by  the  current.  There  was  always,  however,  a  report  in 
the  country  that  he  was  not  drowned,  but  had  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
landing,  and  sought  refuge  in  some  hiding-place,  where  he  lived  for  time, 

but  in  the  end  was  left  to  starve  to  death.     This  tradition,  which  is  allude 
by  Lord  Bacon,  was  curiously  confirmed  by  a  discovery  made  in  the  fi 
of  the  last  century.     "  On  the  6th  of  May,  1728,"  writes   Mr.  William 
Clerk  of  the  Parliament  in  1737,  "the  present   Duke  of   Rutland  related  in  my 
hearing,  that  about  twenty  ye  ;/.  in   1708,  upon  ;u  w 

laying  a  chimney  at    '  l.uvel,  tl,<  vault  u: 

ground,  in  which  was  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man,  as  having  been  sitting  at  a 
table,  which  was  before  him,  with  a  book,  pnper,  pen,  \T.  :  in  part 

of  the  room  1.  .  all  much  mor  Which  the  family  and 

others  judged  to  be  t:  !.  whose  exit  has  hither  in." 

It  would  •  /ear  that  he  1.  :ht  to  his  liut  him- 


1*1 

self  up  in  a  •  hambcr  proluMy  contrived  for 

vant  who  had  eith  :  him 

and  t!  :iches, 

rvation. 

had  no  children,  and  all  his  honours  fell  under  attainder.       (  tae  • 
rony  of  Beaumont — was  restored  in   1840  to  a  descendant  of  hi> 

pleton  of  Carlton  in  Yorks: 

veil,  in   Berkshire,  took  its  name  from  this  fami! ;  held 

by  the  k  of  dogs  (camnn  <  um}  at   t 

WHS. 

:  >und  in  Scotland,  and  had  crossed  the  .t   an 

>me  of  his  land  at  II  uvi<  k  to  the 
k  in  Roxburghshire  was  th 

,hich   they  held   till 

witness*, 
chin  in 
(\\(\  homage  for  lands  in  the  counties  of 

i  fu  la 

' 

.  the  son 

' 

ml  his  a  !  'of  honour  to 

•  m  heari;  .ch  of 

the  kim;  time  to  e  ut  hir 

,11,  in 
!1   and   t! 

n    the 

show 
Lemare :  « 
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great  fief  of  La  M:irc,  near  St.  Opportune,  in  the  uvnwiine  of  Autretot, 
Normandy;  where  their  castle  was  built  upon  piles  on  the  margin  of  the  lake 
still  called  Grande-mare.  The  Sire  de  La  Mare  is  one  of  the  Norman  nobles 
enumerated  by  Wace  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  the  family  became  very 
numerous  both  in  Normandy  and  England.  Sir  William  de  la  Mare,  and  his 
lands  in  the  valley  of  La  Mare,  are  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  St.  Louis,  dated 
1259;  and  as  many  as  nine  Sires  de  La  Mare  (almost  all  of  them  bearing 
different  arms)  are  entered  on  the  roll  of  "  Gentilshommes  de  la  Normandie  " 
given  in  the  Nobiliaire.  De  La  Marre  dc  Longueville,  of  the  bailifry  of  Bayeux, 
and  the  Sieur  de  La  Mare,  of  that  of  Carentan,  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Norman 
nobles  convened  in  1789. 

The  ancestor  of  the  English  families,  "  Norman  de  La  Mare,  lived  c.  1030. 
Hugo  de  La  Mare,  1070,  occurs  in  a  Breton  charter  (Morice,  Hist.  I'.ret. 
Treuves,  L  434)." — The  Norman  People.  This  was  one  of  his  sons,  of  whom 
four  came  to  England  at  the  Conquest,  though  in  all  probability  not  the  eldest  of 
them.  William  Fitz  Norman,  who  in  1086  held  of  the  King  in  chief  in 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  and  as  William  de  Mare,  appears  as  an  undertenant  in 
Wiltshire  and  Hertfordshire  (Domesday),  must  have  been  the  head  of  the  house. 
Hugh,  also  called  Fitz  Norman  (Hugo  de  Mare  in  Domesday),  held  of  Hugh 
Lupus  in  Cheshire.  Ralph,  the  third,  was  the  Earl's  Dapifer  or  Seneschal,  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Palatinate  Barons  of  Montalt.  He  and  Roger,  a  fourth 
brother,  are  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Hugh  Fitz  Norman's  to  St.  Werburgh's 
Abbey,  Chester,  between  1107-20. 

William  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Lupus  (it  must  have 
been  a  bastard  daughter),  and  had  a  son,  named  after  his  grandfather,  Hugh, 
"  ancestor  of  the  Barons  of  Kilpec,  and  censor  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  1131." — 
A.  S.  Ellis.  The  custody  of  this  forest  "  had  been  attached  to  the  holding  of 
some  of  Fitz  Norman's  lands  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor." — A/V  Ilcury 
Ellis.  Hugh  gave  the  church  of  Kilpec,  with  the  chapel  of  ( )ur  Lady  within  the 
Castle,  in  1 1 24  to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's  at  Gloucester;  and  his  son  Henry 
assumed  the  name  of  this  Herefordshire  castle,  which  was  the  head  of  his  barony. 
This  Henry,  in  1175,  was  fined  one  hundred  marks  for  trespassing  in  the  Kind's 
forests;  and  his  successor  John,  obtained  a  (barter  from  King  John,  the 
after  his  accession,  "That  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  Heirs,  should  be 
abridg'd  of  the  Bailiwick  of  his  Forest  of  Herefordshire." — Dugdak.  He  died 
four  years  afterwards,  leaving  a  son  who  proved  the  last  heir  male,  and  ha<; 
daughters  who  inherited.  Isabel,  the  eldest,  carried  the  barony  to  William 
Waleran;  and  Joan,  the  second.  I  Philip  Marmion. 

The  three  other  sons  of  Norman  de  I  i  Mare  were,  as  I  have  already 
said,  settled  in  Cheshire.  Hugh  Fit/  Norman,  Lord  held  a  - 

siderable  estate  that  had  been  allotted  to  him  by  the  Karl  in  his  county 
palatine;  but  his  line  failed  with  his  1  the  whole  reverted  to 
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the  Barons  of   Montalt,  descended    from   his   next   brother    Ralj  dial 

Adopted  the  name  of  the  head  of  his  barony. 
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extremely  numerous.  Nearly  twenty  different  bearings  are  assigned  to  the  name 
in  Burke's  Armoury,  exclusive  of  the  coat  of  the  Barons  of  Kilpec,  Ardent  a 
sword  in  bend  Sable;  or  that  of  the  Barons  of  Montalt,  Azur<\  a  lion  rampant 
The  unravelling  of  their  respective  pedigrees  would  be  a  task  over 
winch  a  conscientious  genealogist  might  grow  grey.  Robert  de  La  Mare  (no 
doubt  belonging  to  the  house  of  Kilpec),  who  in  1165  held  ten  knight' 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  is  credited  with  being  the  ancestor  of  the  (Homester. 
Worcester,  and  Herefordshire  branches.  "  By  the  White  Book  of  Worcester  it 
appears  that  Thomas  de  La  Mare  held  in  Ordewicke,  in  the  parish  of  Kldersfield 
of  the  gift  of  William  Earl  of  Gloucester,  about  1182:  and  20  Ed.  III.  John 
1  )elamare  held  lands  in  EldersfieKl.  This  family  extended  themselves  into  the 
county  of  Hereford,  and  gave  name  to  the  parish  of  Tedstone  Delamare.  In 
7  Hen.  VI.  the  Delamares  of  Tedstone  were  returned  into  the  Exchequer  in  rank 
next  to  the  knights,  and  before  the  esquires,  to  attend  the  King's  person  with 
horse  and  arms  to  France.  About  the  same  time  John  Delamare  of  Hardwicke 
was  returned  into  the  same  court  as  an  esquire  to  serve  the  King.  Delamare 
having  sold  this  estate  to  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  soon  after  left  the  country ."- 
Nosh's  Worcestershire.  Sir  Peter  de  La  Mare  of  Yatton,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Herefordshire,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  accession 
of  Richard  II.  He  had  been  nominated  for  the  office  in  the  last  Parliament  of 
the  previous  reign,  but  rejected  through  the  influence  of  the  Court  party,  and 
imprisoned  in  Nottingham  Castle  for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely  respecting 
Alice  Perers,  "  the  Abishaig  of  King  Edward  III."  He  continued  none  the 
independent  and  "  bold  of  speech  ; "  for  his  first  act  as  Speaker  was  to  make 
several  important  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  country  during  the  young 
King's  minority.  At  his  death,  Yatton  passed  to  his  great  nephew  K 
Seymour,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  Richard  De  la  Mare  was  Sheriff 
of  Hereford  i  Henry  VI.  Their  arms,  Barry  of  six,  dancette  Or  and  Gules, 
remain  in  Hereford  Cathedral. 

In  Oxfordshire,  Henry  de  la  Mare,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1139,  paid  a 
fine  "that  he  might  enjoy  his  office  of  Vcltrarc  (Vaultrer,  or  Huntsman),  holding 
it  by  petty  Serjeanty."  His  successor,  Robert,  Sheriff  of  Oxon  34  Hen.  II.,  and 
of  Oxon  and  Berks  in  the  first  two  years  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  re.  the  father 

of  Geoffrey,  who  held  Dudcote  in  Berkshire.  From  him  (I  am  still  quoting  the 
Baronage)  descended  John  de  la  Mare  ot  <  ngton)  in  lire, 

who  served  in  Edward  I.'s  foreign  wars  in  1293  anc^  I297»  an(l  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  him  in  1299.  None  of  the  name  ever  received  a  second  summons; 
and  with  him  Dugdale  consequently  closes  the  pedig  n  the  portion  he 

has  given  must  be  far  from  complete.     Tl  re  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  "held  £\*  of  land  at  Elwescot  in  Oxfordshire  by  the 
serjeanty  of  keeping  the  door  of  the  King's  hall,  and  providing  brushwood  and 
litter  for  the  use  of  the  King's  house-hole:  -if  land  at  Kston  by  the 
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she  had  no  Children,  and  so  the  Lrmdes  of  this  Dehmer  cam  totally  to  Foster." 
Her  sister,  however,  amply  atoned  for  this  deficiency:  for,  adds  Iceland,  "Syr 
Humfre  Foster's  Father  had  twenty  Children." 

There  were  probably  other  ramifications  of  this  ubiquitous  race  that  I  have 
left  unnoticed.  But  at  least  one  family,  bearing  the  same  name,  may  be  discarded 
from  the  list  The  De  la  Mares  or  De  la  Meres  of  Cheshire  were  a  your 
branch  of  the  Venables,  seated  at  Mere  in  that  county  ;  a  town  originally  held  by 
(iilbert  de  Venables,  and  so  called  from  the  adjoining  lake  or  mere.  Their  coat 
of  arms — an  ancient  three-masted  ship  ;  and  their  crest — a  mermaid  with  a  green 
tail  holding  a  golden  comb  or  mirror — betoken  this  origin. 

Leuetot ;  from  Lovetot  in  Lower  Normandy.  "  The  earliest  person  in  this 
splendid  line  is  William  de  Luvetot,  founder  of  the  priory  of  Worksop.  11  > 
appearance  in  the  North  is  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Domesday,  but  it  could  not 
be  long  after  that  time.  In  Hallamshire,  at  the  castle  of  Sheffield,  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sheaf  with  the  Don,  the  Lovetots,  Furnivalls,  and  their  successors, 
had  their  principal  seat,  the  caput  baroniae;  though  they  had  other  houses 
dispersed  throughout  their  fee,  particularly  Sheffield  Manor,  a  house  in  the  centre 
of  their  extensive  park,  the  hall  at  Hansworth,  and  the  manor  of  Worksop,  to 
which  has  succeeded  the  present  magnificent  home  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
illustrious  representative  of  this  splendid  line." — Hunter's  South  Yorkshire.  Since 
then,  Worksop  has  been  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  but  the  feudal 
seignorality  of  Hallamshire,  whose  lords  may  be  traced  to  within  thirty  years  of 
the  Conquest,  is  still  vested  in  their  descendant  by  right  of  inheritance ;  "  no 
sale,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  no  forfeiture,  having  ever  happened  to  this 
great  domain."  It  forms  part  of  the  high  and  mountainous  tract  compared  by 
Dodsworth  to  the  Apennines,  "  because  the  rain-water  that  there  falleth  sheddeth 
from  sea  to  sea : "  a  wild  untrodden  upland  of  wood  and  moor,  which  when 
Hunter  wrote  (in  1819)  comprised  "no  less  than  twenty  thousand  acres  over 
which  no  plough  has  yet  passed,  and  where  scarcely  a  human  habitation  is  to  he 
found."  *  Who  first  raised  the  axe  in  its  forests,  or  fixed  their  abode  in  the 
romantic  valley  where 

"  Five  rivers,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand, 
Flung  from  black  mountains,  mingle  and  are  one," 


ic  of  these  "cloud-kissing  mountains"  is  "so  high  that  on  a  clccrc  day  a  man 
may  from  the  top  thereof  see  both  the  minsters  of  York  and    Lincoln*:,  neare  sixty 
miles  ofTus  ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  Devil  did  look  over  Line  oh 
the  proverb  is,  he  stood  upon  that  mountaine  or  neare  it."     In  the  "wocx 
stony  wildernesse"  of  Wharncliflfe  Chase  tin-  Dragon  of  Wantley  had  his  home  ; — a 
cleft  in  the  rocks   is  still  shown  as  the   Dragon'*,  den  :  and  old  Sir  Th  rtlcy 

"  causyd  a  lodge  to  be  made  for  his  plesor  to  heare  the  hartes  bell."     The  first  man 
who  ever  shot  grouse  on  the  wing  died  in  1687. 
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is  not  known  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  \  '.heoflf  had  an  auhi  (hill, 

court)  at   Hallam,   near  the  present   town  of 
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had  them  solemnly  interred  in  the   Abbey  founded  by  her  great  grandfather 
at  Worksop.* 

The  Fumivals  continued  in  possession  for  five  generations  ;  till  the  last  Lord 
Furnival  died  in  1383,  leaving  an  heiress  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Nevill,  who  in 
her  right  was  Lord  Furnival.  Their  only  child,  Maud  Lady  Furnival,  was  the 
wife  of  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  first  summoned  to  parliament  as  "  John 
Talbot  of  Hallamshire."  The  inheritance  she  brought  remained  with  the  Talbots 
for  two  hundred  years.  At  last,  in  1623,  the  seventh  Earl  left  three  coheiresses; 
Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Kent,  and  Alethea.j 
Countess  of  Arundel  and  Surrey ;  and  as  neither  of  the  two  elder  sisters  had 
children,  the  whole  succession  devolved  on  the  last  born.  Lady  Alethea  Talbot 
thus  conveyed  Sheffield,  Worksop,  and  the  three  baronies  of  Talbot,  Furnival, 
and  Strange  of  Blackmere  to  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Howard  ;  and  her 
grandson  Thomas,  soon  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  was  restored  to  the 
forfeited  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

There  had  been  another  branch  of  the  Louvetots,  derived  from  a  second  son 
of  the  first  Baron  of  Hallamshire,  named  Nigel,  who  remained  in  their  old  home 
in  Huntingdon,  and  made  Southoe,  "  on  the  land  of  Eustace  the  Sheriff,  the 
of  that  Seignory,  on  which,  in  this  Shire,  thirteen  and  a-half  knight's  fees  were 
dependent.  But  from  this  line,  by  gift  of  Verdon  and  Vesey,  drowned  were 
these  in  the  Honour  of  Gloucester." — Cotton  MS.  He  had  five  sons ;  one  of 
whom,  named  like  himself  Nigel,  held  the  Honour  of  Tickhill  in  1201  ;  and,  as 
heir  male,  had  a  great  contest  with  Gerard  de  Furnival,  which  lasted  six  v 
At  length  Gerard  "gave  one  thousand  Marks  and  fifteen  Palfreys  to  the  King 
that  he  might  quietly  enjoy  those  lands."  Roger,  the  next,  Constable  of  Bolsover 
and  Sheriff  of  Derby  and  Notts  in  39,  40,  and  41  Hen.  III.,  fell  on  the  Baron's 
side  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  the  inheritance  was  shared  by  his  three  sisters, 
one  married  to  Amundeville,  one  to  Braunford,  and  the  third  to  Patric,  One  of 
the  first  Nigel's  younger  sons  was,  however,  still  represented  in  Nottinghamshire 
till  the  following  reign,  when  Oliver  de  Louvetot,  of  Carcolston  in  that  county, 
left  only  female  heirs. 

Lucy :  from  Lucy,  near  Rouen.  The  Lucys  performed  the  office  of  Castle 
Guard  at  Dover  for  seven  knight's  fees,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Richard  de  Lucy  (the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  by  Dugdale) 
was  Constable  of  Falaise  in  Normandy  for  King  Stephen,  and  held  it  so  stoutly 

The  nameless  and  mutilated  effigies  in  an  obscure  corner  of  this  church," 
supposed  to  represent  some  of  the  De  Louvetots,  arc  all  that  is  now  left  of  the  once 
splendid  monuments  that  commemorated  these  great  barons. 

t  "  Queen  Elizabeth  was  her  godmother,  and  gave  her  a  name  till  then  unknown 
to  the  baptismal  vocabulary  of  England;  and  Vincent  informs  us,  'out  of  her 
maiestie's  true  consideration  and  judgment  of  that  worthy  family,  whi<  i  true- 

to  the  state  :  .  .  .  AXrjfaia  signifying  in  our  English,  veritie  or  truth.'"— Ibid. 
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ou  that  he   v,  .:tion;il 

fought  on  the  i. 

side  throughout  his  contest  with  the  Kmpress  Maud,  and  routed  the  forces  of  the 
latter  in   I  When    the 

Stephen    and    1 :  upon  in  i 

or  to  the  throne,  "  for  the  her 

wer  of  London,  and  Castle  of  Win'  of  the 

then  given  into  the  hands  of  tlr 

•hat  upon  the  death  of  Kin-  Stephen  he  would  faith- 

.  ;  and   for  his  more  effectual   performance  of  that 

up  his  own  Son  as  a  The  nev.  >n  his 

lie  had  a  grant  of  the  whole  hi:: 
.  :th  other  man  md  in  11 

•iest  post  of  honour  that  could  be  held  by  a  subje< 

•:    first  arose  in  1 1  < 
.  and  con.  c  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension 

•  in  those  parts)  di 

who  then  i  t  them  this  Richard  d< 

!  then  with  1. 

the  King 
and  h;  ther  Co; 

nirch."—  . 

-\  of  this  - 
for  the    second   time    i 

mntry 

.Kl  Karl  «.f 
•rmed   and 

don,  took  the  id  it  in  '-ut  as 

m  him,  he  turned  fro: 

habit  i>:  a  the 

of  Cliil! 

•t,  the 

•ugh     M 
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But  the  Lucys  did  not  become  extinct  with  the  male  line  of  the  great 
Justiciar.  He  had  certainly  one  brother,  named  Walter,  and  Reginald  de  Lucy, 
whose  parentage  Dugdale  "  could  not  discover,"  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  another,  and  this  "is  the  more  probable,  as  he  gave  a  moiety  of  Un- 
church at  Godstone  in  Surrey  to  the  Abbey  of  Lesnes,  founded  by  Richard 
(Mon.  ii.  302)." — Manning* s  Sumy.  Walter  de  Lucy  was  the  fifth  Abbot  of 
1  little;  and  according  to  the  Abbey  Chronicle,  ruled  wisely  and  energetically 
for  thirty-three  years.  He  is  specially  lauded  for  his  zealous  zeal  in  upholding 
the  numerous  "  liberties  and  dignities  "  of  his  House,  which  involved  him  in  a 
constant  succession  of  lawsuits.  On  one  occasion,  as  lord  of  the  soil  of 
Dengemarsh,  he  enforced  the  cruel  law  of  "  wreck  "  against  the  King  himself 
with  these  bold  words,  "  If  thou,  O  king,  but  destroy  ever  so  small  a  right  of  our 
Abbey,  conferred  and  observed  by  King  William  and  others,  thy  predecessors, 
may  God  grant  that  thou  no  longer  wear  the  crown  of  England  ! "  The  greatest 
contest  in  which  he  ever  engaged  was  with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who 
claimed  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Abbey,  and  had  obtained  from  I 
Adrian  IV.  a  letter  formally  admonishing  Abbot  Walter  to  "obey  faithfully 
his  bishop  and  master."  The  cause  was  brought  before  Henry  II.  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  and  the  long  account  of  it  given  in  the  "  Chronicle '' 
abounds  with  characteristic  touches.  We  read  how  the  Bishop  taunted  the 
Abbot  with  having  unsuccessfully  tried  to  obtain  the  See  of  London,  and 
told  the  King  roundly  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  spiritual  matters  ;  how 
the  King,  provoked  past  all  bearing,  rapped  out  some  words — carefully  erased 
in  the  MS.  —  conjectured  to  have  been  "  gross  Norman  oaths  ; "  how  the 
Chancellor,  Thomas  a  Beckett,  interfered  to  check  the  prelate  with  the  words  : 
"Your  Prudence  must  be  careful;"  and  how  the  latter  finally  told  one  false- 
hood so  astounding,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  knowing  how  matters 
really  stood,  marked  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  of  astonish- 
ment" The  Abbot  pleaded  eloquently  in  his  own  behalf,  and  his  brother 
Richard  de  Lucy  stood  by  him  manfully,  saying  to  the  King,  "This  A 
ought  to  be  held  in  high  account,  by  you,  and  by  all  us  Normans,  inasimi< 
in  that  place  the  most  noble  King  William,  by  <  :ul  the  aid  of  our 

ancestors,  acquired  that  whereby  you,  my  Lord   King,  at  this  time,  hold  the 
crown  of  England  by  hereditary  right,  and  whereby  we  have  all  been  enriched 
with  great  wealth."     In  the  end   the  Bishop  had  to  disc  1  iim  all  authority. 
the  Abbot,  and  all  parties  gave  each  other  the  "  kiss  of 

bishop's  request,  the   King  declaring  that  h<  .y  to  kUs  the  IJishop  "  n«»t 

only  once,    but  a  hundred  tun  ibly  as  some  compensation  to  the  latter 

for  his  defeat. 

In  i  S,  as  in  this  one,  the  Abbo:  ,  have  triumphan: 

his  point,  though  somet;:  parently  greatly  to  the  i   the  brethren 

he  consented  to  a  compromise.    But  though  litigious  and  troub: 
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bour,  to  i  ,-ople  he  was  the  kindest  of  master-.     "  With  ureat  pity  tow 

the  i>oor,  he  allayed  their  hunger  with  food,  and  covered   their  nakedness  with 

of  Hungary,   tended    and    cherished    the 

loathsome  lepers — shunned  by  all  else — for  whom  he  founded  a  lazar  house  at 

nnually  provided  his  monks  with  a  little  treat,  consisting  of  one 

>n    of  white    wim  <e"   (gingerbread    is    still    so  called  in 

•.d    two   good    dishes    in  addition  to  their  ordinary   fare,  "one   of 

!y  admit,  shall  be  of  fresh   salmon. 

''  was  to  be  continued  on  every  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  lest 

^ors  should  neglect  it,  he  put  on  his  stole,  took  a  lighted  candle, 

and  went  with  all  his  priests  and  deacons  to  the  chapter-house,  there  solemnly  to 

-ounce  a  id  inexorable  anathema  upon  all  who  should  violate 

led  in  1171. 

Reginald  de  Lucy,  the  third  brother,  acquired  by  marriage  a  very  large 
:>erlarul.     This  was  the  great  Saxon  barony  of  Coupland  or 

en  the  rivers  Dudden  :  went  and  the  sea,  grai 

Kanulph  de  Meschines  (the  first  Norman  lord  of  Cumberland)  to  his  younger 
•her  William,  who  built  his  rastle  on  a  steep  sharp-topped  hill  which  1 

nd  thus  became  Egremont  in  the  new  tongue.      Will 
•!c  Roumeh,  the  heiress  of  Skipton-ii  and  left  an  only 

;ne  of  Roumeli,  and  brought  the 

urn  and  Egremont  to  her  hus:  ,  an, 

of  the  blood  royal  of  Scotland,  and  the  grandson  of  Malcolm  Canmorc. 

v  of  Egremont,  from  his  grand- 
he  was  probably  born),  who,  surviving  an  elder  brot 

be  had  been  out  coursing, 

rou^'h  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods  lying  between 

;mel—  little  more  than 
along  in  wrath,  f 
I  he  place  was  the:  yet, 

:  (turmoil 

•Miien,  \\  aeir  ability  by  striding  or  bounding 

across  tl  ring 

foot  young  he  ->ok  the  leap— as  he  had  j  :one 

a   hund;  tical 

• 
hun^  !).'.•  ;n  his  leap,  linked   !u^   lo. 

>  be 
•wept  away  in  the  whirl  c  was  no  OIK 

.n  heart, 

. 
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bootless  Rene  ? "  *  The  wretched  mother  read  her  sentence  in  his  face,  and 
knew,  without  being  told,  that  her  son  was  dead.  She  answered  at  once 
ulless  sorrow :"  and,  true  to  her  word,  from  that  evil  day  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life,  never  ceased  to  mourn  for  this  lost  heir.  According  to  tradition,  she 
desired  that  perpetual  prayer  should  be  offered  up  near  the  spot  where  he 
drowned  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Cistercian  priory  founded  in  1 1 2 1  by  her  father 
and  mother  at  Embsey  was  transferred  to  Bolton,  and  there  re-built  and  re-endowed 
by  her. 

"In  darkness  long  the  mother  sat, 
And  her  first  words  were — *  Let  there  be 
At  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharfe, 

A  stately  Priory.' 
That  stately  Priory  was  reared, 

And  Wharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice, 
Nor  failed  at  even-song." 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  an  undoubted  fact  Aaliza  de  Roumcli  was 
the  foundress,  or  rather  the  second  foundress,  of  Bolton ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  "  her  drowned  son  is  himself  a  party  and  witness  to  the  charter  of  translation. 
Yet,"  adds  Whitaker,  "  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  true  in  the  main,  but 
that  it  refers  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Cecilia  de  Roumeli,  the  first  foundress,  both 
of  whom  died  young."  Lord  Lindsay  tells  us  that  the  "  Boy  of  Egremont  was 
alive  in  1160,  and  a  partaker  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Scotch-Pictish  Celts  of 
Scotland,  of  which  the  object  apparently  was  to  set  him  on  the  throne  as  the 
rightful  heir."  This  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  he  left  no  posterity ;  and  his 
great  inheritance  fell  to  his  three  sisters.  Cecily,  the  eldest,  had  Skipton  ; 
Amabel,  Egremont;  and  Alice,  Cockermouth.  Cecily  was  married  by  Henry  II. 
to  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  Amabel  became  the  wife  of  Reginald 
de  Lucy ;  and  Alice  had  two  husbands,  Gilbert  Pipard,  and  Robert  Courtenay ; 
but  her  children  all  died  young,  and  thus  the  whole  of  her  share,  comprising,  in 
addition  to  the  honour  of  Cockermouth,  Aspatric,  and  the  barony  of  Allerdale, 
eventually  came  to  the  Lucys. 

Reginald  and  Amabel  had  an  only  son,  Richard,  whose  wife,  Ada  de  Morville, 
was  another  great  heiress  (see  Morville) :  but  male  issue  failing  in  him,  the  lands 
were  once  more  partitioned  between  his  two  daughters.  By  a  convenient  family 
arrangement  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  they  were  married  to  two  brot 
Lambert  and  Alan  de  Multon,  while  their  widowed  mother  espoused  the  father 
of  her  two  sons-in-law.  Amabel,  the  elder  sister,  brought  to  Lambert  the  barony 

*  "  Bootless  Bene  signifies  unavailing  prayer  :   thus  the  meaning  of  the  words 
would  be,  What  remains  when  prayer  is  useless?     The  language  of  this 
almost  unintelligible    at    present,    proves   the   antiquity  of  this  story,  which  nearly 
amounts  to  proving  its  truth." —  Whitaker' 5  Cra 
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their  descendants  for  several  generations,  while  the 
son  •  in  was  seated  at  Cockermouth,  bore  his  mother's  name  of 

Lucy,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity.     His  grandson,  Anthony. 

man  of  considerable   note  as  a  soldier,   who  followed   Kdward   I.   through   his 

Scot  ippointed  guardian  of  his  native  county  against  the 

Scots,  Cover;  rwick-upon-Tweed,  Justice  of  Ireland,  &c.,  and 

summoned  to  pan.  d  Lucy  16  Ed.  II.    The  second  Lord  greatly 

his  kinswom.  lulton,  one  of  the 

co-heirs  of  John  de  Multon,  with  whom  the  elder  line  terminated;    but  the 
younger  was  not  •'.  it  long.     Neither  of  his  sons  left  an  1. 

am!  ny  passed  to  their  sister  Maud,  the  last  of  the  name  of  Lucy,  who 

.s  (see  U>  '  and  then  Countess  of  Northumber- 

>  children,  for  an  only  son  by  Lord  Angus  died  before 

on  her  secon  e  with   Lord  Northumberland, 

that,  on  failure  of  their  issue,  h  ossessions,  and  her  castle  and  honour  of 

Cockermouth,  should  .  on  the  Karl's  eldest  son  by  a  former  wife  (the 

;r)  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  and  all  his  posterity  should 

:ter  with  their  lion,  the  three  silver  lucies  *  that  she  bore  as  her 

•ipulation  was  so  faithfully  carried   out,  that  the   Duke  of 

Northumber!  of  the  old  till  bears  this  coat  of  the 

MI,    as    we   have  'i:p  ;  and 

ns  Lucy;   "  t 

tly  witho 

•ther  of  the  sixth  1  ved, 

•ther  honours.  iich  only  at  the  i! 

male  in  1670. 

^ting  in  h 
"  Lucy   of   ^  '     dwellith    at    Ch  l>y   Avon. 

i  the  house  of  Cokermuth. 

'   •   '  •  \n  l'.e 
Lucy  of  C 

,  men  of  mer  it  hath  desce 

out  oft 

cd  up  to   the  end  of  tury. 

rd  in  the 

Norman    n.ime. 
ucy  was  a  so! 


.:nc  for 
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of  repute  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  Royal 
army  at  Stoke.  The  great  grandson  of  this  latter,  Sir  Thomas,  who  built  the 
existing  manor  house  of  Charlecote,  prosecuted  Shakespere  for  stealing  deer  in 
his  j>ark  of  Fulbrooke,  and  was  in  consequence  immortalized  as  "  Justice  Shallow." 
Second  in  descent  from  him  was  another  Sir  Thomas,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Warwick  in  six  successive  parliaments,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "  his  tables  were 
ever  opened  to  the  learned,  and  his  gates  never  fast  to  the  poor."  The  last  of 
the  family  was  George  Lucy,  who  died  unmarried  in  1786,  leaving  Charlecote  to 
his  great  nephew,  the  Rev.  John  Hammond,  who  thereupon  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Lucy,  still  borne  by  his  descendants. 

One  of  the  "other  Lucies "  was  Robert  de  Lucy,  who  died  47  Ed.  III., 
seated  at  Upton-Lucy,  in  Wiltshire,  and  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  baronial  Lucys.  His  son  died  in  his  minority,  s.  p.  Yet  some 
collateral  descendants  must  have  remained,  for  William  Lucy  was  Ksrheator  of 
the  King  in  the  co.  of  Wilts  6  Ed.  IV.  Sutton-Lucy  and  Lucyhays  in  Devonshire 
belonged  temp.  Hen.  II.  to  Maurice  de  Lucy  (Pole). 

Luny :  Lownay  in  Leland's  list :  from  Launai  in  Normandy,  where  Walter, 
Joscelin,  and  Hugo  de  Launay  occur  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  1 1 98.  There 
were  four  noble  families  of  this  name ;  and  three  De  Launays  are  found  in  the 
assembly  of  Norman  nobles  in  1789.  In  England,  Sir  John  de  Launay  witnesses 
John  de  Herlyng's  grant  of  the  manor  of  Gorton,  &c.,  49  Ed.  III. — Suck!; 
Suffolk.  "  Wendon-Loughts,  the  chief  manor  of  the  parish,  is  one  of  the  two 
knight's  fees  that  were  holden  by  Maud  Launey,  and  Alice  de  Bottiller,  under 
Robert  Fitz  Walter,  who  died  in  1328.  And  under  Walter  Fitz  Walter,  who 
died  in  1386,  Thomas  Lawney,  and  his  partners,  held  it  as  one  fee." — Moranfs 
Essex.  John  Louney  held  of  the  Fee  of  Mowbray  at  1  rdton,  in  the 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.— Kirkbys  Inquest.  Robert  de  Launay,  in  1270,  was 
a  member  of  the  Inquisition  appointed  by  Royal  writ  to  divide  the  lands  of 
Roger,  Earl  of  Winchester.  John  de  Launay,  at  the  same  date,  held  of  Richard 
de  Buslingthorpe  in  Lincolnshire.—  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland. 

Logeuile,  for  Longueville,  a   branch  of  the   house  of  Giftard,  IJaro. 
Longueville  and  Bolbec,  near  Dieppe.     Henry  de  Longavilla,  in   11^5,  held  of 

ctot  Overton  (now  called  Orton)  Longueville  in  Huntingdonshire.—  Liber 
Niger.  Roger  de  Longueville  is  mentioned  in  the  same  county  about  1200. 

.  Curia  Regis:  William,  in  Herts,  and  Richard,  in  Bucks,  1 1 90-98.— Ibid. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  existing  church  of  Overtoil- 
Longueville  was  built  by  one  of  this  family,  supposed  to 

the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  knight  placed  between  the  chancel  and  the  North 
chantry.  Some  have,  however,  assigned  to  it  a  much  earlier  date.  The  knight 
lies  cross  legged,  with  a  heater  shield  on  his  right  arm,  and  I  it  lion  at 

his  feet.     In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  ti  and  the 

ghastly  legend  attached  to   him,  and  preserved    by    Uiahop   Kennet,  i 
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on    some    «'  encounter  with    a    Paynim    in    the   Holy    I 

rding  to  lor  n,  the  figure  represents  a 

wound  in  h: 

that   his  entrar  cm  round  the  hand, 

continued  the  combat  with  :  :  till  he  had  killed  the  Ua: 

ere  com 

r  under  the   common   name   of  Infidci 
point,  I  may  quote  the  monkish  genealogy  of  the  Husseys,  where 

a  are  cal!  ns. 

:  find  the  family  in  Northamptonshire,  where  le  Ix)ngueville, 

from  \V.  !  of  Overton,  co.  Hu  .n    Domesday,"  sat 

mpton  in  1310  and  1311.     His  son  Sir  John 

of  the  shir  15,  and   1319  ;  and  one  of  the  Justices,  Conservators  of 

the  peace,  and  Commissioners  of  array  for  the  county.     1  le  founded  a  house  for 

•    Northampton,  wi  me  the  burial  place  of  the  family, 

Little  Billing.  his  successors  for  eight  generations," 

,-Turville  in  imshire.     Another  John  Longueville, 

who  \\  if  of  Bedfordshire  : shire  in  d  died  in 

1430,  acquired    thr  Iverton,  in  the   latter  county,  which  had 

>f  the  Domev  to,  and  was  held  1 

:«lants    for  three   hund  ;e   with    the    heir 

not  only  furnished  th<  >idence  in  Buckinghamshire, 

kh  and  influence  in  this  count  <  ieorge 

Ix>ngueville,  son  and  heir  of  Jol  still  further  accession  of  honour 

h    Roche,   whose    gr  nd    heir,    Richard 

Longi:  :ony  of  Roche,  and  jointly  with  Ferrers  of  Chartley, 

,  of  her  inheritance." — Bakers  Northamptonshire.     Richard's 

r  John,  v,  ic  term  allotted  by  modern  theorists 

to  human  >  legitimate  childn  .     Leland, 

whose  J   of  him    in    his    Itin  I^ingeville 

from  his   Heires  general  to  his  Bastard 
\     :re."     This  Arthur  bore  the    i  arms   of  Longueville; 

.  in  reward  for  pecuniary  assistance  rendered  to 

s  created  iet  of  No  L  in  1638. 

lion,  and  dying  in  1661,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

and  1  is,  who  \v  i  from  h;  verton 

in  1685,  and  1  .id  l>ar<  was  a  zealous 

army  ;e  at    BI  .     \\'ithin  a  few  months, 

:   him  a! 

!  killed  at  Bicester 
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brother  in  law  Sir  Thomas,  the  fourth  and  last  baronet ;  and  he,  too,  dyin- 
without  issue,  the  baronetcy  became  extinct." — Ibid.  Wolverton  was  sold  to 
"the  celebrated  physician  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  other  large 
estates  in  trust  for  the  University  of  Oxford." — Lysons.  The  seat  of  the 
Longuevilles,  rebuilt  in  1586,  and  described  by  Browne  Willis  as  "  a  magnificent 
mansion,"  has  been  pulled  down ;  but  the  keep  of  Maigno  Brito's  castle  still 
remains  near  the  vicarage. 

Sir  Michael  Longueville,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Henry,  married  Lady  Susan 
Grey,  daughter  of  Charles,  seventh  Earl  of  Kent,  and  sister  and  heiress  of 
Henry,  eighth  Earl.  Their  only  son,  Charles,  "claimed,  and  was  allowed,  the 
barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  in  1640,  and  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  the  loth  of  February,  1640 :  but  he  did  not  enjoy  the  peerage  long, 
deceasing  in  1643,  in  the  King's  garrison  at  Oxford.  He  married  Frances,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Edward  Neville,  and  left  an  only  daughter, 
Susan,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  Bt." — Banks.  Her  grandson  Henry 
was  created  Viscount  Longueville  in  1690,  but  this  title  became  extinct  in  1799, 
at  the  death  of  his  descendant  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Su> 

It  was  revived  no  later  than  the  following  year  in  favour  of  an  Irishman, 
Richard  Longfield  of  Longueville,  Governor  of  the  county  of  Cork,  who  had 
been  created  Baron  Longueville  in  1795.  He  left  no  posterity,  but  the  family 
is  still  represented  at  Longueville.  Though  its  pedigree,  as  given  by  liurke, 
claims  for  it  nothing  beyond  "ancient  descent,"  it  may  possibly  he  derived 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  house  of  Wolverton.  The  arms,  Gules  a  chevron 
Ermine  between  seven  cross-crosslets  fitche'e,  favour  this  supposition,  for  they 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  these  used  by  the  English  Longuevilles,  viz. :  Gules 
a  fesse  dancette'e  Ermine  between  six  cross-crosslets  At 

Longespes.  "  Rogerus  Lungus  Ensis"held  in  Norfolk  1086  (Domesday). 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  him  (at  least  by  this  name)  in  the  county  history  ;  and 
I  have  in  consequence  no  means  of  identifying  him.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  a  continuation  of  the  Rcchcrchcs  sur  Ic  Domesday  would  have  been 
invaluable  in  helping  to  decide  the  question. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  this  entry  may  be  an  interpolation,  referring  to 
the  famous  bastard  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Fair  Rosamond.  (See  ZV:v;r//.v.) 

Louerace.     This  name  is  retained  by  a  Wiltshire  manor,  Cowsfield  Loveraz 
(now  corrupted  to  Loveries).     "  Loveraz  appears  among  the  Norman  holders  in 
Wiltshire  at  the  time  of  the  great  Survey,  and  possibly  one  of  the  same  house 
may  have  received  this  portion  of  Cowsfield,  when  the  rebellion  of  Brictru 
followed  by  its  forfeiture  to  the  Crown." — //  .•// •••'*   //"///jr.     William  de  Luv. 
12  Henry  II.  held  two  knight's  fees  of  the  great  barony  of  Waleran.     (ialfrid 
de   Luveraz  occurs  3  John  :  Odo  de  Luveraz   9  John.     William    de  Luvt 
10  Hen.  III.,  married  Matilda,  a  kinswoman  of  Kla  <  ,  Countess  of 

Salisbury,  who  gave  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,    the    manor  of    I 
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Puclsey  purchased  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  together  with  the  Lordship 
of  Sadberge.  For  the  Chief  Justiriarship  he  paid,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum 
of  1,000  marks." — Ibid.  Longchamp,  for  his  part,  gave  3,000  marks  for  the 
Chancellorship,  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
appointed  Legate  by  Pope  Clement.  Being  thus  all-powerful  in  Church  and 
State,  he  assumed  the  government  of  the  entire  kingdom  ;  and  when  Pu 
armed  with  a  fresh  Royal  mandate,  sought  to  re-establish  his  usurped  authority, 

ned  concession,  and  courteously  invited  his  brother  Bishop  to  meet  him  at 
Tickhill  Castle.  Pudsey  came  without  suspicion,  and  was  instantly  seized  by 
Longchamp,  who  exclaimed,  "  As  sure  as  my  Lord  the  King  liveth,  thou  shall 
nol  depart  until  thou  hast  surrendered  all  the  castles  which  thou  dost  hold." 
Nor  was  he  set  at  liberty  till  he  had  unconditionally  given  up  the  whole  of  his 
new  possessions.  Longchamp's  rival  was  thus  disposed  of;  and  all  the  royal 
castles—"  the  bones  of  the  kingdom,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  chronicler- 
placed  in  his  keeping.  He  ruled  unopposed,  but  his  rule  proved  arbitrary 
rapacious,  and  unpopular.  "  He  is  represented  as  tyrannizing  equally  < 
clergy  and  laity.  '  Had  he  continued  in  office,'  said  his  enemies,  '•  the  kingdom 
would  have  been  wholly  exhausted,  not  a  girdle  would  have  remained  to  the 
man,  nor  a  bracelet  to  the  woman,  nor  a  gem  to  the  ]  He  steadily 

opposed  Prince  John  and  his  party,  and  it  was  through  their  influence  that 
he  was  at  last  disgraced  and  deposed  from  his  high  place,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  the  keys  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Tower.  Furthermore,  he  had  to  < 
down  his  legate's  cross  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  until 
he  had  taken  a  vow  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  From  thence  he  made 
his  way  to  the  coast,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  passage  to  France,  shielding 
himself  from  the  hatred  of  the  populace  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  Nor  did 
this  avail  him  ;  for  as  he  walked  along  the  shore  thus  attired,  carrying  a  web  of 
cloth  on  his  arm,  he  was  delected  and  very  roughly  handled  by  the  Dover  fish- 
wives. He  was,  however,  rescued  from  their  hands,  and  permitted  to  embark 
and  return  to  his  nalive  counlry. 

A  brolher  of  ihe  Bishop,  Osbert  de  Longchamp,  was,  "  in  the  time  of  his 
power,"  for  some  years  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  York,  and  Suffolk  •  but  Dugdale  tells 
us  nothing  of  his  posterity. 

Lascales.  "  Of  this  ancient  family,  seated  in  the  county  of  York,  were 
divers  persons,"  says  Dugdale,  "of  great  note  many  nee/1  'They  had 

apparenlly  come  over  with  the   Breton  contingent    of  the   Conqueror's  army. 
Their  ancestor,  "  Picol,"  an   importanl  vassal  of  Karl  Alan  of  Richmond's  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  (Domesday),  is  identified  by  means  of  an  early  Survey 
of  the  fiefs  of  the  latter  county,  made  about  the  year  1108.     He  is  there  ent* 
as  "  Picotus  de  Laceles,"  holding  some  land  of  Roger  Marmion.  I  <"" 

daughter  he  may  have  married,  as  Roger  de  Lareles  was  his  successor  and  son. 
\\\   probably  have  a  brother  <>t    1'uot  in  William  de  I  A  ho  occurs  in  the 
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seated  at  Hinderskelfe   (now  called   Castle  Howard)  in   the  time  of  Kd.    II.), 
and  "thought  (by  Collins)  to  he  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Sowerby  and 
Brackenbury,  who  bore  the  arms  without  the  bordure."     This  coat,  Sable  a  cross 
flory  within  a  bordure  Or,  is  not  that  of  Roger  Lord  Lascellcs,  which  v. 
three  chaplets  of  roses  rermaux,  within  a  bonier  engrailed  Sable.     The  author  of 
*  The  Norman  People'  declares  their  ancestor  to  have  been  the  Simon  de  Lacelles 
mentioned  in  the  Liber  ^V/,-,v,  "  from  whose  son  John  descend  lineally  tlir 
of  Harewood."     Here  we  are  at  once  met  by  a  formidable  hiatus  in  the  line  of 
descent ;  for  a  blank  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  anil  twenty  five  years  intervenes 
between  these  two  Johns — John  the  son  of  Simon  and  John  of  Hinderskelfe. 

The  latter,  at  all  events,  is  the  recognized  and  undoubted  progenitor  of  the 
present  house.     His  son  was  called  filius  Johannis,  or  Jackson,  and  for  the 
seven  generations  his  descendants  successively  bore  this  name.     About  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  removed  to  GaWthorpe,  also  in  the  North  Riding, 
where  Harewood  House  was  afterwards  built,  anil  thence  to  Stank  and  Northal- 
lerton.     Daniel,  the  sixteenth  child  born  to  Francis  Lascelles  of  Stank  and  Nor- 
thallerton,  served  as  High  Sheriff  in  1719,  and  was  the  father  of  two  sons  who 
settled  in  Barbadoes,  where  the  younger,  Henry,  became  Collector  of  the  Customs. 
This  Henry,  who  had  married  a  West  Indian,  eventually  inherited  the  e 
including  Harewood,  bought  a  few  years  before  :  and  his  son  Kdwin  \ 
Baron  Harewood  of  Harewood  Castle  in  1790.     But  he  died  childless  in  1795  ; 
and  his  cousin  Edward,  who  became  the  head  of  the  family,  received  first  the 
barony,  in  the  following  year,  and  a  Viscountcy  and  Earldom  in  1812.     lluth 
these  peers  had  been  born  at  St  Michael's  in  Barbado 

Lacy :  a  repetition. 

Louan.     William  de  Loven  is  mentioned  in  Normandy  1180-95  (^ 
Rotul.  Scaccarii  Normanniae) :  Robert  de  Lovent,  John  his  son,  and  Henry  de 
Lovent,  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  William  de  Lovent  in  Bedfordshire,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. — Rotuli  Hundredorum.     Unless  this  be  an  interpolation,  it 
cannot  refer  to  the  noble  family  of  Lovaine  of  Estains  i:  mi  led 

from  Henry  IV.,   Duke  of   Brabant,  by  Maud,  daughter  of  Matthew,  Karl  of 
Flanders,  and    bore    Gules,  a    fesse    Argent    between    ten    billets    Or. 
ancestor  Godfrey  was  this  Duke's  younger  son,  and  held  in  1200  the  Honour  of 
Eye  in  Suffolk,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Duchess  of  Lovaine  in  Richard  l.'s 
time. — Dugdale. 

Leded  ;  originally  Laidet.     Guiscard  Laidet  and  N.  Laidet  are  to  be  met 
with    in    the    Norman    Exchequer   Rolls  of    1180-95:    and  we  find  the  same 


Henry  Lasccls,  Esq.,  the  collector  of  the  Crown  revenues  at  Barbadocs,  who  departed 
out  of  this  transitory  world  anno  1753  ;  for  had  tli.  - d  epitaph  ever  met  their 

eye  it  is  to  be  imagined  their  ideas  of  the  noble  lineage  of  tin- 
would  have  been  confined  to  a  more  recent  and  a  more  him  inks. 
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nston,  &c.,  in  that  county,  and  some  other  manors  in  Derbyshire,  obtained  a 
.it  Lincolnshire  barony,  with  Hoton-Paganel  in  Yorkshire,  through  his  wife 
Trethesenta,  daughter  of  William  Paganel,  and  in  the  end  his  sole  heir.  "All 
these  lands,  6  Rich.  I.,  were  seized  into  the  King's  hands  for  his  adherence  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  King  John;  but  upon  that  Earl's  coming  to  the 
Crown  he  had  a  ratification  under  the  Great  Seal  of  his  title  to  those  manors,  and 
all  other  lands  which  he  had  purchased  of  Gerbod  de  Scaud,  and  Gerard  de 
Rodes.  5  Joh.  he  had  a  grant  of  ;£io  per  annum  out  of  the  King's  treasury  for 
his  life.  1 6  Joh.  he  was  sent  into  Ireland,  and  a  direction  given  to  the  Bishops 
and  great  men  of  that  country  to  treat  him  as  one  much  trusted  by  the  King. 
The  year  following  he  was,  with  some  others,  appointed  to  represent  to  the  Pope 
the  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  difference  between  the  King  and  his  barons, 
and  had  also  a  particular  commission  of  adjusting  the  disputes  between  King 
John  and  Berengaria,  the  Queen  Dowager,  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Pope's 
arbitration." — Collinsoris  Somerset.  He  was  seated  at  Irnham  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  he  held  by  barony,  and  died  2  Hen.  III.,  leaving  Andrew  his  son  and 
heir ;  who  in  1230  accounted  for  fifteen  knight's  fees  and  a  half  (being  the  whole 
barony  of  Paganel),  attended  the  King  "with  horse  and  arms  in  France"  in 
1242,  and  served  as  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in  1251.  This  Andrew  had  two  sons  ; 
Geoffrey,  the  father  of  the  first  Baron  Luterel,  and  Alexander,  who  received  as 
his  portion  the  manor  of  East  Quantock's  Head  in  Somersetshire,  where  his 
descendants  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Geoffrey  was  insane,  and  in 
the  custody  of  his  brother,  till  the  latter  followed  Prince  Edward  on  his  crusade 
to  Palestine,  from  whence  he  never  returned  home.  The  next  in  succession, 
Robert,  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1295  ;  but  none  other  of  the  family  ever  appear 
to  have  been  summoned  to  parliament.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Sir  Geoffrey,  is 
mentioned  in  1355  among  the  chief  knights  serving  in  Edward  III.'s  army  in 
Scotland.  The  line  ended  with  another  Geoffrey,  the  eighth  Baron  of  Irnham, 
on  whose  death  in  1417  the  inheritance  devolved  on  his  sister  Hawise. 

The  Somersetshire  Luttrells  still  remained  They,  again,  had  divided  into 
two  branches,  of  whom  the  elder,  seated  at  East  Quantock's  Head,  had  died  out  a 
few  years  previously,  but  the  younger  was  established  in  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Dunster  Castle,  and  then  represented  by  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  John  Luttrell,  of  Chilton  in  Devonshire  (the  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander, 
who  first  settled  at  East  Quantock's  Head);  and  his  mother,  Lady  Kli/abeth 
Courtenay,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Hohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, by  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  :  and  as  the  kinswomin  of  the  King,  she  had  a 
grant  of  ^200  a  year  in  1360.  "  I1"  rides  this  pension  from  the  Crown,  which  in 
those  da\  ry  considerable,  it  appears  that  she  had  a  great  dower  in  several 

manors  lying  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Oxford,  and  I'.edford,  being  the  possessions 
of  Sir  John  Vere,  her  first  husband.     This   enabled   her    to  execute  the    ureat 
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things  she  did  for  her  family,  the  honour  and  i  vhich  she  gre 
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colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  his  service.  Ik  faithfully  followed 
his  master  into  exile,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Landen  in  1693,  while 
commanding  an  Irish  regiment  in  foreign  service.  His  brother  and  heir,  Henry, 
also  an  officer  of  rank  in  King  James's  army,  but  deserted  his  colours  in 
1691.  "He  had  served  long  in  France,  and  had  brought  back  to  his  native 
Ireland  a  sharpened  intellect  and  polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue,  some 
skill  in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue." — Macaulay.  Being,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "the  least  scrupulous  of  men,  always  fond  of  dark  and 
crooked  ways,"  he  had  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  English  some  time 
before,  and  when,  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  troops  were 
called  upon  to  make  their  election  between  their  old  allegiance  and  the  new 
Sovereign,  "  Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of  those  who  turned  off.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large  e 
of  his  elder  brother  Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  with  a 
pension  of  ^500  a  year  from  the  Crown,  and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population.  After  living  in  wealth,  luxury,  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  Henry  Luttrell  was  murdered  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his 
sedan-chair ;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  declared  that  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  revenge  of  the  Papists.  Eighty  years  after  his 
death  his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated  by  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull  was  broken  to  pieces  with  a  pickaxe.  The  deadly 
hatred  of  which  he  was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grandson ; 
and,  unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character  either  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson 
tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell  excited." — Ibid. 

About  forty  years  after  his  assassination  in  1717,  the  son  received  an  Irish 
peerage  as  Baron  Irnham  (a  reminiscence  of  his  Lincolnshire  ancestry),  and  in 
1785  was  created  Earl  of  Carhampton.  The  third  Karl  took  the  name  of 
Olmius,  having  married  Elizabeth  Olmius,  sister  and  heir  of  the  last  Lord 
Waltham,  and  left  only  two  daughters  as  his  representai 

Loruge :  for  Loring.  In  Leland's  list  this  is  joined  to  the  name  that  here 
precedes  it,  as  "  Loring  et  Loterel."  We  find  it  in  -hire  and  Devonshire. 

"A  manor  in  Chalgrave  was  held  under  the  Beaurhamps,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  the  family  of  Loring.     Sir  N  Loring,  who  was  knighted  by  K 

Edward  III.  for  his  bravery  in  a  sea-fight  at  Sluys  in  1340,  who  attended  that 
monarch  in  his  glorious  campaign  in    l-'ranre,  in  the  year  1359.  and  was  on 
the  Knights  Companion  of  th«  _inal  institution  of  that  Order, 

retired  to  spend  his  latter  days  at  Chal  in  1365,  he  had  the  i 

license  to  enclose  a  park.     This  S;  is  founder  of  a  chantry  in 

Chalgrave  church.     Two  ancient  altar  tombs  (on  with 

effigies  in  stone  of  knights  in  armour  with  mail  gorgets,  have   been  supposed  to 
belong  to  some  of  this  family  ;  but  it  must  1-  f  the  shields, 

of  which  there  are  sever  d  on  i  ,  exhibit  the  .  >ms 
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f  the 
••  Tl    r  la]      iried     w  in  this  r.  _ellus 

•r  to  thi> 
"I  Cantuaru  I 

1  hear 

\\-le  Loring  of  I. 

ire,  mentioned  temp.    Kd.    III.  under 

:••!    II.,  wrote   himself  of    K  ',:s  /Vrv.  manor   of 

mily  of  Beauple  01  come 

to  him  thr  :ph  Beau; 

•on),  ami    :  r  and  heir  of  -yho.      I'.y 

:  heirs  ;  Isabel,  the  wife  of  Robert  Lord  Harington  ; 
•ied  to  John  f  Tuddington   (now  Toddingto: 

in  1386.     "  The  ntation  of  one 

in  the  Habit  of  the  Order  of  the  darter,"  wr:- 
that  of  Sir  Nigel  Lor.  in  the  list  of  Bene- 

The  grateful  me:.  not  only  the  r. 

but  the  portraits,  o:  .ho  contributed  to  their  revenues,  and  Sir  Nigel  is 

r  of  10  marks.     He  appears  as  an  old  man  wit! 

r  hood  on  hi  id  red  shoes  on  his  feet,  c«>  th  a  white  robe 

mil  holds  a  purse  in  h.  :terly, 

Gules  and  Ar^-nt,  a  bend  Or. 

Its  original  form 
:  i  in  the  of  the  twelfth  renlury  we  find  it 

Le  Lohereng,  Le   Ix>hereg,   and   l.e 

It  i  -shire   till   tlu 

withii  ntinueil  in  the 

400  y< 

'hurch  in' 

:  son  of  William   I^oringe  of 
i   the   c«'.  -»f  the 

Longueuak 
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Ouarty.     But  in  England  I  have  met  with  nothing  that  even  resembles  it,  un 
it  be  Nonancourt.      Were  it  admissible  (which  I  think  it  is  not)  to  transform 
L  into  N,  I  could  furnish  three  De  Nonancourts  :  Oliver,  a  Northamptonshire 
baron,  whose  fee  of  Nonancourt  was  at   Branteston  ;    and  two  others  in   the 
same  county,  Robert  and  William,  both  holding  of  the  Honour  of  Peverell  at 
Gildsburg. — Testa  de  Ncvill.     I   might  also  produce  a  Bovancourt.      "  Henry 
Fitz  Hugh"  (obt  1262)  "married  Alice,  daughter  of  Randolf  Fitz  Walter,  with 
whom  he  had  the  Lordship  of  Mickelton"  (Middleton-in-Teesdale)  "anil  service 
of  Guy  de   Bovencourt,   for  certain   lands   there   and   in  Northumberland."- 
Dugdale. 

Loions,  for  Lions,  a  name  derived  from  the  castle  and  forest  of  Lions,  in 
Normandy.  "  Ingelram  de  Lions  came  to  England  1066,  and  held  Corsham  and 
Culington  from  the  King  (Mon.  Angl.  ii.  604).  He  had  Ranulph,  whose 
brother  William  de  Lions  had  a  grant  in  Norfolk  from  Earl  Walter  Giffanl,  ami 
left  descendants  there.  Ranulph  had  Ingelram  de  Lions,  named  Parcar. 
being  forester  of  Croxton,  Leicester,  by  exchange  with  the  King  (Mon.  Anirl.). 
William  Parcarius  de  Lions  was  a  benefactor  to  Croxton  Abbey,  t.  Henry  II., 
and  was  brother  of  Hugh  de  Lyons,  who  was  deprived  of  his  estates  1203 
(Nicholls,  Leicester).  From  him  descended  the  family  of  Parcar,  or  Parker,  and 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield." — The  Norman  People.  The  Earl's  pedigree,  however, 
is  only  traced  back  to  Thomas  Le  Parker,  his  first  certain  ancestor,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III;  and  his  coat  of  arms,  Gules  a  chevron  between  three 
leopards'  heads  Or,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  allusive  lions  or  lioncels  of  the  1  )e 
Lions :  though  it  resembles  one  of  the  coats  borne  by  the  family  in  Normandy. 
Des  Lions,  Seigneur  de  Theuville,  gives  Uazur  d  trois  titcs  de  leopard  J'or. 

The  posterity  of  William  de  Lyons  flourished  at  Lyons'  Manor  in  Weston, 
Norfolk,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Roger  de  Lyons  held  Melton  Constable  of 
William  de  Beaufoe,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  jointly  with  Anchitel  de  Melton  or  de 
Constable.  The  last  heir  was  William  de  Lyons,  whose  two  daughters  inherited. 
— Blomficld's  Norfolk.  Meanwhile,  the  family  had  spread  into  the  adjoining 
counties ;  for  I  find  that  John  Lyons  of  Framlingham  in  Suffolk  attended  the 
array  and  muster  of  the  Hundred  of  Loose  in  1316  (Palgrave's  Parliamentary 
Writs) :  and  Lyon  or  Lions  Hall,  in  Essex,  as  well  as  Lyons  Manor  in  the  parish 
of  Booking,  were  named  "  from  an  ancient  family  that  flourished  there  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III."  —  Mcnvif's  E* 

In  Oxfordshire,  John  de  Lyons  of  Begbrooke  received  a  writ  of  military 
summons  in  1322  (Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Writs).  This  was  Sir  John  de 
Lyons,  Lord  of  Warkworth  in  Northamptonshire,  whose  genealogy  is  furnished 
by  the  county  histories.  H  from  Nichnl  .<>ns,and 

the  son  of  another  Sir  John,  who  had  married  tin  •  uul 

Preston   Capes.      HK  own   wii-  in    the   inhri;  her 

fathc  iliam  de  -  1111319!. 
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md  immoveable  in  his  manor  of  Beckbrok,  with  investiture  or  livery 
of  his  Their  only  son,  a  third  Sir  John,  d  and  their 

:cr  and  sole  '  eth,  married   first  Sir   Nicholas  (others  s. 

Chetwo'l  Me.     "The  tomb  of  this  last  Sir 

•ish  church.     He  is  in  plate  armour;  each  elbow  g 
1  with  ft  lion's!  cd  with  a  lion  rampant,  is  on  his 

left  arm  :  and   the  :t  of  it  is  sustained  by  a  small   lion  seated  on   his 

chant  lion.     He  repose  helmet,  surmounted 

•  -ut  of  a  ducal  coronet." — Baker's   \ 

unger  son  of  the  co-heiress  of  Oak  de  Lyons, 

inherited  her  moiety  of  the  manor,  which  he  held  of  the  Honour  of  Huntir.. 
but  in  nts  in  the  male  line  failed  with  another  Richard;  and 

1  Christina,  shared  the  property. 
ms  (from   a  comparison   of  the  dates   it   cannot 
n   the    one  already   mentioned),  in    1252   held    the  office    of 
of  the  city  of  Ui.  ton,  Sonv 

•ity  continued  there  till  the  end  of  the  fou:  cntury;  the  last  of 

the  name  was  Tho:.  .11.   obtained    a   cbaitCI   < 

•:,  and  liberty  to  in  rk  in  his   manor  of  Long  Ashton,  which 

henceforward  named  Ashton  -Collitisori  s  Somerset.     The 

on  Court,  a  noble  old  structure,  partly  erected  by  the 

family  of  Lyon  .  nd  coat  of  arn  0  built  the 

church  of  Long- Ashton,  whe:  :  their  tombstones  are  to  be  se<. 
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of  all      The   Parisians  never  forgot  that,  when  the  Lfl  raised  in    1871, 

he  was  one  of  the  first  to  procure  provisions  for  the  furnished  capital.  He 
was  created  a  Viscount  in  iSSi,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  Kmhassy  in 
1887,  the  Queen  announced  her  intention  of  conferring  upon  him  the  further 

rd  of  an  Earldom.  He  died  shortly  after,  lamented  by  many  attached 
friends,  and  not  leaving  behind  him  a  single  enemy. 

Limers.  No  such  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Nobiliaire  de  Norman  Jic  : 
yet  Dugdale  tells  us  that  Henry  V.,  in  1418,  granted  to  Sir  James  de  1  iennes 
(afterwards  Lord  Say)  "the  Lordship  of  De  la  Court  le  Compte,  within  the 
Bayliwick  of  Caux,  in  Normandy,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Lord  of 
Lymers."  William  de  Lymars,  of  Leicestershire,  fought  in  the  Baronial  army 
temp.  Henry  III.  Stanton-Lymar,  by  Keworth,  Notts,  took  its  name  from 
John  de  Lymare,  who,  held  it  30  Ed  I.,  apparently  in  right  of  his  wife  Cecily. 
Dom.  John  de  Lymar  occurs  in  the  Register  of  Selby. — Burton's  Manas.  Ebor. 
In  1257,  on  the  death  of  John  de  St  Amand,  it  was  found  that  his  sister  Lucy, 
then  the  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Lymare,  was  his  next  heir. — Archaologia  Cantiana. 
In  the  previous  reign,  William  de  Limeres  held  some  land  at  Comelessend, 
Hampshire,  of  the  King  in  capite,  by  the  service  of  hunting  the  wolf  with  the 
King's  dogs.—ffart.  MS.  No.  708,  /.  8. 

Longepay :  a  duplicate. 

Laumale.  "  Guillaume  d'Aubellamare,  Seigneur  de  Fougeres,"  is  on 
Tailleur's  list  of  those  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror ;  and  "  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  "  Cil  de  Felgieres,"  as  Wace  calls  him,  "  also  won  great  renown  with 
many  very  brave  men  he  brought  with  him  from  Drittany."  This  is  believed  to 
have  been  Raoul  or  Ralph,  the  third  but  only  surviving  son  of  Maine  II.,  who, 
as  well  as  William,  is  entered  in  Domesday  ;  but  their  exact  relationship  has  not 
been  ascertained.  They  came  of  a  very  ancient  lire-ton  stock,  for  the  ancestry 
of  the  Barons  of  Fougeres  or  Filgeres  reaches  back  to  the  year  900 :  and 
branches  of  fern  (fougere)  in  allusion  to  their  name.  These  armes  parlantcs, 
"may  be  seen  on  the  seal  of  William  de  FOB  cd  in  Lubim 

toire  de  Brdagne,  and  are  also  those  of  the  town  of  Fougeres  to  the  present 
day."—/.  R.  Flanche. 

William  was  only  a  sub-tenant  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  but  Ralph  held  by 
barony,  and  possessed  land  in  six  different  counties.  He  was  a  great  benefactor 
of  the  Church.  In  1112  he  founded  the  Abbey  < -\  > •*  in  Normandy; 

"he  confirmed  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  t  Trinity  by  hi>  mother 

Adelaide,  and  gave  it,  as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Sulj.i-  .     >  the 

Abbey  of  Marmoutier.     Subsequently  he  travelled   to  Rome,  and  pacing   by 

*  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  £  \vas  "originally  a  herm  :tecl  in  the 

woods  which  terminated  the  southern  frontier  of  tli 

Dished  itself  a^  the  leader  ol  .;.ic  or  Tironcnsian, 

but  in  1 147  was  re-united  to  the  Cistercian  body."— A'.  H 
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r,  confirmed  oil  his  previous  L  He  died  in   1 124,  leaving 

.  daughter  c  Bienfai:  «  hildren — 

•iri.  Gambler,  Robert,  Guillaume,  Avelon,  an<! 

<>n  died  s.  p.  in  1137  :  and  the  second,  who  married  Olive  de 
Bretagne,  was  probably  the  i  in  the  Liber  Niger  as 

v,  '•   minot    in    Kent.     His    line   ended   with    his   great 

>on,  who  :fe  first  of  Alan  de  Dinair 

Iph  Blundeville,   Karl  of  Chester.     Alan  de  Fulgeres,  in  1165 
Henry   de   Scatters    in   Cambridgeshire,    and    William    by   barony   in 
hire.—//;;  :iy  branches  of  this  old  Breton  family 

land.     The  Barons  Bohun  of  Midhurst  derived  from  Frangualo  * 
husband  of  Cana,  daughter   of  (ielduin  II.,  Lord  of 
.  who  "transmitted  to  his  heirs  a  considerable  interest  in 
Fougeres." — E.  Chester  Waters.     See  Bohun.     He  was  an  uncle 
of  the  Raoul  that  fough:  ngs. 

Another  ay  baron,  Robert  de  Albemarle,  left  a  numerous  posterity  in 

nty   manors  in   1086.     He  belonged  to  quite 

anoth  From    the    silence  observed   by  historians  concerning  this 

:  he  was  either  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Seigneurs 

or  a  simple  kni^h;  who  had  adopted  its  name. 

There  existed,  name  in  the  province  of  Picardy, 

which  pro  1   the  same  origin,  and  continues  there  undoubtedly  to  the 

(i'Aumale,  Se:  Alines 

'     ' 

1339  :  the  Coi;  Brienne,  Count  of  Eu 

.  one  of  the  1  cd  Tourr. 

•.£  the  Seigneurs  of 

heux,  t>f  Hancou:-  Morgue,  of  Gondreville, 

v  bore  A  Gules  charged  with  four  K 

:il,   in  the  anhi\es  of  La   > 
,hi(  h  Re.  ft  dominus 

\  hi>  ilomain  of  Blake 

illiam,  and 
• 
\  :  }  John  de 

•  1  ae  of 

id  "was  o: 
f.»r  th- 

.jualo.'" — Ibid. 
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Albemarle  or  Aumalc  cither  in  France  or  in  England,  \vc  cannot  discern  in  it 
the  least  affinity  to  the  English  family  of  Damarell,  which,  according  to  Lysons, 
derived  from  Robert  de  Albemarle,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  manors  of  Milton- 
Damarell  and  Stoke-Damarell  in  Devonshire." — Rccherchcs  sur  lc  Domesday. 

This  conclusion  is  palpably  erroneous ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  both  the  Sir 
Reginald  and  the  Sir  William  above  quoted  were  Damarells  of  Woodbury. 
Their  coat  of  arms  differed  altogether  from  that  of  the  Aumales  of  Picardy,  for 
they  bore  Per  fesse  Gules  and  Azure,  three  crescents  Argent. 

Peter  de  Lameil — perhaps  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Robert — held  of  the 
Honour  of  Exeter  in  1165  (Liber  Niger):  and  for  the  next  two  hundred  \ 
the  family  grew  and  prospered  in  the  county,  with  increased  possessions  and 
extending  influence.  Sir  William  de  Albemarle  or  Damarell  had  a  writ  of 
summons  to  parliament  in  1367  with  other  barons  and  prelates;  and  Sir  John 
served  as  Sheriff  in  1374.  Five  different  branches,  the  Damarells  of  Milton- 
Damarell,  North  Huish,  Woodbury,  Gidley,  and  Aveton-Giffard — distinguished 
from  each  other  by  some  slight  variations  of  blazonry — are  enumerated  by 
Lysons :  but  all  simultaneously  disappear  from  the  scene  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  Milton-Damarell — one  of  the  Domesday  manors — had  been  sold 
to  the  Courtenays  during  the  previous  reign.  Woodbury,  which  had  come  to 
them  from  the  Carbonells  through  a  succession  of  female  heirs,  passed  a 
again  with  two  co-heiresses  married  to  Maltravers  and  Bonville.  Gidley  Castle 
and  Aveton  Giffard  (both  of  them  brought  by  the  heiress  of  Prouz  to  Roger  de 
Mules,  and  by  their  daughter  Alice  to  John  Damarell)  were  similarly  transferred  ; 
the  former  through  William  Damarell's  daughter  to  Walter  Code  of  Morvall  in 
Cornwall,  the  latter  to  the  Durnfords  and  Berrys.  Fleet-Damarell,  which  had 
been  inherited  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  went  to  the  Hills  and  the 
Prideaux.  All  these  families  appear  to  have  collapsed  in  the  male  line  at  about 
the  same  date :  yet  a  branch  of  the  Damarells  survived  "  in  a  mean  condition  " 
in  Sir  William  Pole's  time.  They  resided  at  Stone,  a  manor  that  had  once  been 
theirs  "for  many  descents."  A  John  Damarel  of  Ilton  was  living  when  the 
Magna  Britannia  was  written  (1822). 

Another  of  Robert  de  Albemarle's  Domesday  manors,  Stoke-Damarell,  is 
now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Devonport    It  passed  successively  to  the  Courier. 
Keniells,  Branscombes,  Britts,  and  Wises,  and  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Morice  in 
1667  for  ;£n,ooo.    About  twenty  years  afterwards,  a  project  that  is  said  to  1 
been  first  conceived  by  Charles  II.  vraa  carried  out  by  William  of  Orange,  and 
the  Royal  dockyard  commenced  that  was  to  transform  it  into  the  great  arsenal 
of  the  West  of  England.     In  the  last  census,  Devonport  numbered  sixty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants  :  and  "  the  ancient  village  of  Stoke 
has  developed  into  a  very  handsome  residential  suburb." — Worth's  D 

Lane:  or  L'Asne.  a  baronial  name.  "  Huji  l'A-ne  or  Asimis,  seems  to 
have  been  only  known  by  his  opprobrious  nickna.  ftC  by  it 
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not  appear ;  it  might  have  already  become  a  meaningless  surname  distinguishing 
his  family.     Hut  the  v  i  to  have  had  a  propensity  for  giving  most 

undignified  epithets  to  persons  who  appear  to  have  not  only  been  exclusi. 
known  by  such,  but  were  o  j  of  identity,  to  use  these  themselves 

in  documents.     A  ty  years  before  the  Conquest,  William 

Osbern  1  >cy  at  Lire,  and  we  find  "  Hugo  Asino  "  witnes 

the  •  irl  of  Hereford,  granting  the  monks  their  land 

i  23.)     He  was  also  one  of  the  witnesses 

m  confirming  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Evroult  the  gifts  of  Fulk, 

1.  v.  xii).      He  was,  in  all  probability,  a  feudatory 

iat  baron  in  Normandy,  and  a  man  advanced  in  years  at  the  date  of  the 

viving  1095-1101,  as  his  name  occurs  among  those  who 

:its  in  the  towns  of  Gloucester  and  \Vinchcombe.     He  evidently  came 

/.-Osbern,  and  settled  in  the  West  under  him ;  and  on  the 

\vas  actively  employed  in  the  defence  of  the   border  under 

:  1  of  Hereford.     In  the  county  of  Hereford  he  held,  . 

some  twenty  other  manors  :   and  at  the  time  of  the   Survey 

\  the  great  lordship  of  Radnor.     Hugh  also   held   Knighton  and 

Norton  in   Shropshire,    Hrockworth  and    the   lands  of  Wluuard,    in    Shipton, 

(1    Hagendon,   Gloucestershire.     He   probably  did   not  become  a 

at  in  capite  until  the  forfeiture  of  Roger,   the   second   Earl  of  Hereford, 

in  i 

!  we  know  about  his  family  is  that  he  had  a  daughter,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  nun  at  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  at  V  >r  that  church  held  land  of 

him  Wilts,  pro  filid  eius." — A.  S.  Ellis. 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  I  s  a  sobriqutt^  for  as  "  Hugh 

as  De  L'Asne,  he  LVC  derived  his  name  from  Lasne, 

uthors  of  the  Rccherches  sur  U  Domesday 

in<  line  to  think  it  n  a  hamlet  in  the 

DCS.     It  several  times  occurs  in  the  rhartulary  of  Mont 

the  thirteenth  cerr  I  a  family  of  1/A^ne    -"  famille  fort 

>  be  found  at  Bailleul-la-Vallee  in  the 

departement  ry,"    add    they,    "  that   SO 

pow-  >uld  have  race  of  his  family 

in  l.n-land.     The  compilers  of  the  extinct  Peerages  do  not  mentio  i  do 

us  what  became  of  his  domain."    According  to  Tht  Norman 

v  was  lost  tenrj  i.  «cd     Mudo 

e^Lane" 
of  1'  c  Lanes.  cdigree, 

1.4  the  Great  Rebellion 
then  house  oi  peace  and  blessed  seen: 
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for  many  days  "  during  his  wanderings  after  the  fatal  field  of  Worcester.  I 
host,  recommended  to  him  by  Lord  Wilmot  as  -an  honest  gentleman  with  an 
excellent  reputation  for  fidelity,"  had  a  son  who  was  a  Colonel  in  the  R 
army ;  and  with  these  two  trusty  friends  Charles  conferred  as  to  the  best  means 
of  getting  to  the  sea  coast,  where  he  hoped  to  be  taken  on  hoard  some  outward 
bound  vessel.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  Bristol.  But  how  was  he  to 
get  there  ?  it  was  a  four  or  five  days'  journey,  and  the  country  swarmed  with 
rebel  soldiery.  The  daughter  of  the  house,  Mistress  Jane,  a  young  woman  "  of 
very  good  wit  and  discretion,"  offered  to  undertake  the  adventure,  and  IK 
bring  the  King  to  Bristol.  She  had  a  cousin  married  to  Mr.  Norton  of  Leigh, 
who  lived  near  there ;  and  she  set  forth  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  cousin.  She  rode 
on  a  pillion  behind  the  disguised  King,  who,  "  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  for 
such  a  service,"  passed  for  William  Jackson  :  and  was  attended  by  a  servant  in 
her  father's  livery.  "  And  in  this  equipage  the  king  began  his  journey  :  the 
colonel  keeping  him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  two 
or  three  spaniels ;  which,  where  there  were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to 
ride  out  of  the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  not  seeming  to  be 
of  it"  Lord  Wilmot,  too,  hovered  about  their  route,  though  he  did  not  approach 
them,  and  took  care  never  to  lodge  in  the  same  house.  When,  however,  they 
were  within  a  day's  journey  of  Leigh,  "  the  Colonel  gave  his  hawk  to  Wilmot," 
who  took  his  place  as  escort.  It  was  late  in  October,  and  the  days  were  short  ; 
but  they  pressed  on  as  fast  as  they  could.  Wherever  they  stopped  for  the  night, 
Mistress  Joan  asked  for  a  good  bed  and  a  separate  room  for  "  her  neighbour's 
son,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  ride  before  her,"  and  who  had  been 
"miserably  afflicted  with  quartan  ague."  When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Norton's, 
they  found  a  number  of  people  assembled  on  the  bowling-green  before  his  door : 
and  the  first  man  the  King  saw  was  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  sitting  upon  the 
rails  to  watch  the  bowlers.  They  dismounted,  and  William  Jackson  took  the 
horse  to  the  stable  :  but  Mistress  Lane  presently  sent  for  him  to  a  "  pretty 
chamber"  where  a  fire  was  prepared  for  him;  and  when  dinner  was  brought, 
she  filled  a  little  dish,  and  bade  the  butler  carry  it  up  to  "  the  good  youth,  who 
was  very  sick."  The  butler  went,  "  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,"  but,  on 
scanning  his  face  more  narrowly,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him  he 
was  glad  to  see  His  Majesty.  He  had  been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and 
knew  the  King  perfectly  by  sight ;  but  he  promised  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
faithfully  kept  his  word.  After  supper,  Dr.  »  tin,  went,  out  of 

good-nature,  to  visit  the  sick  man;  sat  by  his  bedside,  felt  his  pulse,  and  asked 
many  questions.  The  King  withdrew  to  the  farthest  corner,  screened  himself 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  light,  and  answered  briefly,  and  in  a  muff  that 

he  was  drowsy,  and  wished  to  sleep.      The  good  man  went  away  unsi; 
and  told  Mistress  Jane  that  "William  was  doing  well." 

Thus,  though  twice  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  '  rcss  Joan 


had  kept  her  word,  and  brought  him   in  safety  to  his  journey's  end/ 

•ion,  but  received  a  \- 

r.      Her  brot:  .id,  offered  a  l>ut  would  only 

.entation  to  hi  1  coat  ;  the  ai  •:«!  in  a  canton 

idge  of  honour  :  "  and  for  his  <  erry  roan  hot 

that  had  carried  the   Kin-' 
with  the  motto  "(iarde  le  Roy." 

Louvetot :  a  dupli< 

Mohant,  for  Monhaut,  as  it  appears  further  on  in  the  list,  or    Montalt :  a 

er  of  C!  from  the  chief   place  of  his 

Mill    in    Flintshire,    then    called    M< 
.    See  / 

Mowne  it  Mooun),  for  Mohun,  Mohon,  or  Moion,  from 

Moion  ill  to  be  seen. 

•old  Will:  ioion  had  with  him  many  companion 

id  one  of  Leland  f  the  Norman  conquerors  is 

:t  a  lonij  list  of  those  who  came  in  the  train  of  "  Monscir  William  de 
!e  plus  noble  de  tout  1'oste."     It  gives  him  a  following  worthy  of 
>r,  comprising  all  t;  ;  names  of  Normandy,  and  numberr 

.  four  knights,  but  he  i>oints  out,  a  n. 

of  the  •  one  of  the  greatest 

the  Cotcntin.  e  was  only  accomixinied  by  "  fr  s  who 

n  stout  Knights  of  name 

and  i  the  grant  of  no  less  than 

Dorset     He  chose 

•  e  of  some  note  in  s — and  built  le  where  a 

lion  unsurpassed  in 

^  height,  it  looks  across 

1    to   the  distant   mountains  of  South 

c  and  her 

French 

come, 

ii  the 

MI  the 

id  the 

•••  Le  \ 
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Wales,  and  down  upon  the  lovely  valley  that  nestles  at  its  feet,  while  on  every 
other  side  it  is  encircled  by  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills.  Here,  too,  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  his  dwelling,  he  built  a  Benedictine  priory  dedicated  to 
St  George,  which  he  made  a  cell  to  Bath  Abbey,  and  where  he  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  buried.  His  grandson  William,  third  of  the  name,  \\ 

aed  adherent  of  the  Empress  Maud,  in  whose  behalf  he  fortified  his  castle, 
laid  waste  the  country  around,  and  besieged  Henry  de  Blois  at  Whichever.  For 
these  services  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Karl  of  Somerset  and  Dorset, 
which  he  bore  till  his  death,  about  1165.  The  next  but  one  in  succession, 
Reginald,  married  in  1205  Alice,  one  of  the  sisters  and  co-heiresses  of  William 
Uruer,  of  Torre  (since  called  Torre-Mohun)  in  Devonshire,  who  brought  him  a 
great  estate,  and  "  is  set  down  among  the  benefactors  to  the  new  Cathedral 
Church  of  Salisbury,  having  contributed  thereto  all  the  marble  necessary  for  the 
building  thereof  for  twelve  years."  From  her  younger  son  John  descended  the 
Mohuns  of  Hum-Mohun  in  Dorsetshire.  The  first  of  this  family  who  had 
summons  to  Parliament  was  John  de  Mohun,  who  fought  under  Edward  I.  in  the 
wars  of  Scotland  and  Gascony,  and  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1299.  His  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Carlaverock  : 

"Jaune  o  crois  noire  engreclie 
Lk  portrait  Johans  de  Mooun." 

He  survived  his  son,  and  his  grandson,  another  John,  became  the  second  Lord 
Mohun,  who  "  16  Edward  III.  served  in  the  expedition  then  made  into  France,  in 
the  retinue  of  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  with  whom,  during  his  minority,  he 
had  been  in  ward,  and  whose  daughter  Joan  he  afterwards  married.  Of  this  John 
it  is  recorded,  that  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunster  for  certain  lands 
adjoining  to  the  town,  whereon  to  depasture  their  cattle  freely  and  in  common, 
he  allowed  his  lady,  Joan  Mohun,  who  supplicated  on  the  townsmen's  behalf,  as 
much  soil  as  she  could  go  round  in  one  day  barefoot  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned." — Collinsoris  Somerset.  He  was  one  of  the  Founder  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  and  from  1348  to  1370  served  five  several  times  in  the  French  wars,  first 
under  the  Black  Prince,  and  then  in  the  train  of  John  of  Gaunt  He  died  about 
1375,  leaving  three  daughters  his  co-heiresses  ;  Philippa,  married  to  Edward 
Duke  of  York,  Elizabeth,  to  William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Maud, 
to  John  Lord  Strange  of  Knocking,  "  which  three  daughters  should  have 
jointly  inherited  the  patrimonial  estates;  but  i:  that  a  deed  and  fine 

had  been  levied  and  made  by  the  said  John  Lord  Mohun  their  father  some 
time  before  his  death,  of  the  barony,  honour,  and  manor  of  Dui  ther 

with  the  manors  of    Minehead  and   Kilton,   and  the  hundred  of   Carhampton, 
which  he  thereby  vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  tru>- 
for  such  uses  as  his  wife  should,   b  ae  survived  him,  In  pur- 

suance   of   which  deed  the  said   I  mn  50  Ed.    III.  sold  the  n 


of  the  ..-th   Luttrell,  relict  of  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell 

of  Chilton,  co.  Devon,  and  d  of  Hugh  Courtnai,  Earl  of  Devonshire." — 

:s  great  barony  of 

and   in  1165   the  Norman  barony  of  the 
>.     (Feod  Norm.  : 

r  were  childless,  and  the  title  passed 
and    through    her  tighter    *.  je  Stanley, 

ow  in  abe \ance. 

un,  the  fourth  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mohun,  settled 

in  Cornwall    temp.  Edward  III.     "They  say   that   this  Sir  Reginald,  coming 

(•our  with  a  company  of  soldiers  bound  for  I  :id  landing 

:iich  killed  it  in  the  garden  of  Hall,  where 

oing  for  his  hawk,  and  being  a  very  handsome  per  young 

which  his  descendants  retained  to  the  last),  the  young  lady 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  having  a  great  fortune,  the  match  was  soon  mat; 

the  heiress  of  Sir  John 

!  .mteglos,  which  remained  ;  :y  till  they 

onnoc.     In  t;  :h  century  William  Mohun  married  Isabel, 

:er  of  Sir  Hugh   <  v  of  Boconnoc,  and  sister  rd  Earl  of 

ntually  1  lour  co-heiresses  of  her  great-m 

Their  grandson.  Reginald,  purchased  Boconnoc  in 

.  one  of  the  c;  ers  in 

n  Mohim  of  Okehamplon,  in  right  of  his 

1  Courte:  i her  had  '  or,  honour, 

and  boron.  ony  of  K 

it   in    I'izS.  and   i  John 

>whosucc 
a  third,  ki!  .der  the  i  i '.irtmouth.     '1  ended 

while  —and  th.  n  much  : 

!c  debt — he  had  not 

,:.il)le  to  his  liirth  ;  '1  into 

'• 

.igned 
for  m 

:uel    witli 

I 

1  imni  iim  to  the 
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tears,  and  a  great  rabble  was  about  the  house.     In  short,  they  fought  at  sc\vn 
this  morning.     The  dog  Mohun  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  while  the  Duke 
over  him,   Mohun  shortened  his  sword,  and  .stabbed  him  in  the  shoulder  to  the 
heart.     The  Duke  was  helped  \  House,  by  the   Ring  in   Hyde 

Park,  where  they  fought,  and  died  on  the  grass  before  he  could  reach  the  Vi- 
and was  brought  home  in  his  coach  at  eight,  while  the  poor  Duche  leepi 
:ul  one  Hamilton  were  the  seconds,  who  fought  likewise,  and  are  both 
fled.  I  am  told  that  a  footman  of  Lord  Mohun's  stabbed  Duke  Hamilton,  and 
some  say  Macartney  did  so  too.  Mohun  gave  the  affront,  and  yet  sent  the 
challenge."  Both  the  seconds  were  tried  for  murder,  and  acquitted:  Hamilton 
swore  positively  that  Macartney  was  the  person  who  had  given  the  Duke  his 
death-wound,  but  the  jury  did  not  believe  him,  and  he  had  to  fly  to  the  Continent 
to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 

The  fifth  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mohun,  Robert,  had  a  descendant  of  the 
name  who  married  a  Dorsetshire  heiress,  and  first  settled  in  that  county.  His 
son,  Maximilian,  was  very  active  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  his  estate- 
sequestrated  for  his  loyalty.  The  last  heir  male,  another  Robert,  died  unmarried 
in  1758.  A  second  (very  short-lived)  branch,  gave  their  name  to  Mohun's 
Ottery  in  Devonshire. 

Mandeuile  ;  or  "  Magnaville,  one  of  the  proudest  honours  of  the  Cotentin  ; 
altered  by  habit  of  speech  into  Mandeville."  So  says  Sir  Kran 
but  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  place  from  whence  the  name  of  this 
house  was  derived.  M.  le  PreVost  also  considers  it  to  have  been  Magneville, 
near  Valonges ;  "while  M.  Delisle  reports  that  it  was  Mandeville  le  Trevicre^ : 
the  Norman  estates  of  the  Magnavilles,  Mandevilles,  or  Mannevilles,  as  they 
were  indifferently  called,  lying  partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Creuilli,  and 
the  rest  round  Argentan,  where,  at  a  later  period,  they  held  the  honour  of 
Chamboi." — Planche.  They  were,  it  is  said,  derived  from  Manno,  or  Magnus, 
a  Northern  Viking,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  fief  in  the  tenth  century.  Geoffrey, 
the  "Sire  de  Magnavile  "  mentioned  by  Wace  as  rendering  great  aid  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  was  one  of  the  chief  grantees  after  the  Conquest,  and  held 
lands  in  ten  different  counties.  Walden,  in  Essi  le  head  of  his  barony, 

and  remained  the  principal  seat  of  his  descendants.     This  ••  :  ier" 

one  of  the  great  potentates  of  his  day.     The  Conqueror  appointed  him 
Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  he  held  the  Shrievalties  of  London, 

dlesex,  and  Hertford.     He  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Hurley  in 
Berkshire,  as  a  cell  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  desired  to  be  laid  in  the  A! 
"giving,  in  return  for  his  burial,  the  manor  of  Kye,  then  inch 

gave  its  name  to  the  Eye  Brook,  and  under  the  name  bury  (Kbury) 

and    Neate,    contained    Hyde    Park.  . '—  D<\ui    Sf<i . 

William  de  Mandeville,  his  successor,  married   Margaret  de  Rie,  heiress  of  the 
!  Mpifer,  and  their  son  Geoft:  i  her  right    Hereditary  Steward 


coflfrey  received  from  K  ;en  the  Karldom 

of  the   county  01  >ribed  to   dc>  -y  two  other 

•id,  of  which  t  :,  dated  from 

<\ys  Du- 

ant.  »n  Char:  Both  are  remarkable 

for  the  privileges  j  n.    She  gi  nm  all  th 

md  grandfather  had  hi-  Tower  of  London, 

h  the  li;  .ire;  the 

!  of  London,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire,  with  the  t 

in  those  counties ;  all  the  lands  granted  to  him  by  Stephen,  with 

fees ;  the  whole  of  Eudo  Dapifer's  Norman  estates, 

office  of  Steward,  and  covenanted  t  er  the  Earl  of  Anjou  (her 

)   nor   herself,  nor   her   childn  :    ever   i  <e   with   the 

Burgesse  but  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Geoffrey,  1  -hey 

She  constituted  him  Earl  of  Essex,  wiih  the  third 

iv   of  the   pleas  of  the  S:  rl   ought   to  enjoy  in   his 

;im  the  Hereditary  Shrievalty  of  the  county,  and  made  him 

had  been  valued 

at  no  contemptible  price;  but,  great  ers  and  dignities  confer 

upon    him,  he   did   not   long  enjoy   them.     No    sooner  was    Stephen   firmly 
n  the   tl  .n   he   had   hi  t    liegeman  seized   at  the 

i,  did  not  submit 
without  a   dl  a   bloody  fight,   in  which    the    Eirl   of 

(though  r  with  his  H« 

esca  rowly."     He  was  securely  lodged  it  .nd  only 

London,  with    his   own  c 

nd  maddened  by  rage 
and  (':  i-etook  himself  to  the  savage  life  of  an  ou; 

stoute  .11 
it  to  robbe  churches  of 

of  determined  followers,  and  foraged  the  country  in 

md 

N          tO 

1   her   to  ;    wedded    to 

.t  on  in 
Pin 

r  to  door,  as  Beg. 

in  their  >d  then  k 

,1    in   hold,  til 

•..ige.  tlu: 
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Water  to  Ramsey;  and  entring  the  Abbey  very  early  in  the  morning,  surprised 
the  Monks  (then  asleep,  after  their  nocturnal  offices)  and  expelling  them 
thence,  made  a  Fort  of  the  Church  ;  taking  away  their  Plate,  Copes,  and  other 
Ornaments,  and  selling  them  for  Money  to  reward  his  Soldiers.1'  For  this  last 
outrage  he  was  publicly  excommunicated  in  1144,  and  not  long  after,  while 
besieging  the  castle  of  Bunvell,  "  he  put  off  his  helmet  (it  being  Summer),  on 
account  of  the  heat,"  and  going  bare-headed  with  shield  and  lance,  he  was  shot 
in  the  head  with  an  arrow,  and  mortally  wounded.  "  Whereupon,  with  great 
contrition  for  his  sins,  and  making  what  satisfaction  he  could,  there  came  at 
last  some  of  the  Knights  Templars  to  him ;  and  putting  on  him  the  habit  of 
their  Order,  with  a  Red  Cross,  carried  his  dead  Corps  into  their  Orchard,  at 
the  Old  Temple  in  London ;  and  Coffining  it  in  Lead,  hanged  it  on  a  crooked 
Tree.  Likewise,  that  after  some  time,  by  the  industry  and  expences  of  the 
Prior  of  Walden,  his  Absolution  was  obtained  from  Pope  Alexander  the  Third, 
so  that  his  Body  was  received  amongst  Christians,  and  Divine  Offices  celebrated 
for  him;  But,  that  when  the  Prior  endeavoured  to  take  down  the  Coffin,  and 
carry  it  to  Walden ;  the  Templars  being  aware  of  the  design,  buried  it  privately 
in  the  Porch  before  the  West  door  of  the  New  Temple."  This  is  a  striking 
story;  all  the  more  striking,  perhaps,  because  it  reminds  us  that  this  spoliator 
and  outcast  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a  benefactor  of  the  Church.  The 
Prior  who  interceded  for  his  absolution  was  the  Superior  of  the  Abbey  that  he 
had  founded  near  his  Essex  castle ;  "  placing  it  upon  a  meeting  of  four  Road- 
ways, and  in  angle  of  two  Waters,  that  the  Monks  should  of  necessity  be 
charitable  to  Poor-people  and  hospitable  to  Passengers."  It  had  been  conse- 
crated in  1136,  but  apparently  not  over  richly  endowed;  for  his  successor 
Geoffrey  III. — evidently  himself  unwilling  to  increase  its  income,  "  advised  the 
Prior  to  be  content  with  a  small  Church,  and  little  Buildings." 

Geoffrey  III.,  the  second  of  his  three  sons  by  Rohese  de  Vere  (the  elder, 
Ernulph,  had  died  in  banishment),  was  again  created  Karl  .  ;»y  Henry  II., 

and  received  back  his  forfeited  lands,  certifying  to  one  hundred  and  three 
knight's  fees.  He  was  "  an  elegant  man  of  speech,  much  noted  for  his  abilities 
in  secular  affairs,"  and  was  sent  with  the  Justiciary  Richard  de  Lucy  against  the 
Welsh  in  1167  ;  but,  falling  sick  at  Chester,  "  it  hipned  that  1 
all  gone  to  dinner,  and  nobody  left  with  him,  he  died."  He  left  no  children, 
having  been  early  divorced  from  his  wife  Eustachia — a  kinswoman  of  the  King's; 
and  his  brother  William,  who  succeeded  him,  proved  the  last  of  his  race.  This 
third  Earl,  "  of  sharp  wit,  prudent  in  council  and  a  stout  Soldier,  did  not  much 
verse  himself  amongst  his  own  relations,  but  spent  his  youthful  time,  for  the 
most  part,  with  Philip  Earl  of  Flanders,"  and  only  came  home  after  his  brot 
death.  He  was  much  employed  in  military  service,  chiefly  in  Nor  icre 

he  had  the  custody  of  several  <  ml  joined  with  II: 

Durham,  as  Justiciary  of  England  during  Ctcur  de  Lion'  in  the   Holy 
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.  irried  ;  fir  i  to   II  :-.v>e,  the  heiress  of  William  le  Gros, 
:  Albemarle,  with  whom,  by  the  Kind's  ^ift,  he  had  the  whole  county  of 
ned   to   guard  the    Borders    of   Normar. 

of   Robert  Lord   1  .  but  had  no 

and   his  Earldom  e  died  in   1190  at  Rouen,  and  when 

Aether  his   Kindred  and  Servants;  and  gave 
them  •  ith  his  hands  lifted  up  on  high)  to  convey  his  Body  to  Wai 

Dried      Hut  Henry  de  Vere,  his  Ki:  mding  by, 

told  him.  That  the  y  of  the    passage  was    such,  that  it  could  not    be 

done.     To  whom  he  replied,  *  If  you  cannot,  it  is  because  you  have  no  mind 
to  eftV  I,  a   dying   man,    desire ;    then  take  my  1 

thitlu 

great  Mandevillc  inheritance  reverted  to  his  father's  sister  Beatrix,  the 
A  illiam  de  Say  who  had  helped  the  outlawed  Earl  to  surprise 
the    mother  of  two   sons   and    two   daughters; 
in    his    father's    life-time  ;    Geoffrey ;    Beatrix,  married  to 
nd  Maud,  married  to  William  de  Boeland.      Though 
then  very  aged  and  decrepit,  she  lost  no  time  in  establishing  her  claim 
1   her   surviving   son    Geoffrey,  whose  right  to  the  barony  se 

the   King,  "to   transact   the  Business,  for  Livery,  of  that 
leritai^e."      But  they*  one  of  the  most  potent 

nobles  in  the  kingdom,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  "skilful  in  the  1 

•  his  wife ;  and  hotly  and  persistently  contested  it. 
Geoffrey  de  Say,  however,   had   friends  at  court,   and  obtained 

iv,  on  promising  to  pay  7,000  marks 
the  time  appointed,  he  neglected  to  do 

:i  in  money  and  everything  else,"  seized  upon  the  opportunity, 
ded  in  h  nd  procured  s  confirmation 

:  the  coronation  of  John,  he  was  girt  by  the  K 

ppointed  by  Coeur  de  Lion  Justiciary  of 
"  ruled  t  ays  Matthew  • 

i,  the  K«  tout  a 

•  he  \\.is  ureat  Me 

Kin-  fe 

\vards  an<  )  all  took 

i  \\ith  them.     There  were,  besides  a  daughter, 
ost  was  a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  and  Di 

-sex,  and  dicJ  s.  p. 

Both  were  men  of  i  :ons  who  wrested  Magna  Charti 

1  the  elder,  who  was  also  1  ht  of  h 

:ie  second 
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Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Bohun,  Karl  of  Hereford  ;  while  the  lands  passed  to 
their  half-brother,  John  Fit/  Piers,  the  son  born  of  the  great  Justiciary's  second 
marriage.  His  grandson,  John  Kit/  John,  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III. 

There  was  a  branch  of  this  house  seated  in  Dorsetshire,  where  they  held  the 
honour  ,of  Merstwood,  consisting  of  14^  knight's  fees,  which  Robert  de 
Mandeville  recovered  from  Henry  de  Tilly  in  the  first  years  of  King  John's  reign. 
It  was  an  old  suit,  begun  in  his  grandfather's  time,  and  in  1211  "  he 
accounted  to  the  King  ^£183  6s.  and  &/.,  5  Palfreys,  and  3  Norway  Goshawks 
for  it"  His  brother  Geoffrey  succeeded,  and  the  line  ended  with  Geoffrey's  son. 

Several  manors  continue  to  bear  this  long  defunct  name  ;  such  as  Kenton- 
Mandeville  and  Hardington-Mandeville  in  Somersetshire  ;  Sutton-Mandeville  in 
Wiltshire;  Stoke-Mandevillc  in  Buckinghamshire.  I 

Marmilon,  or  Marmion  :   the  hereditary  Champions  of  England.     "  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Tessons.      Ralph  Tesson,  who  brought 
120  knights  of  his  dependence  to  the  aid  of  Duke  William  at  the  battle  of 
des  Dunes  in  1047,  founded  c.  1055  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay,  near  Caen  (('.all. 
Christ  xi.  413).     A  charter  of  his  was  witnessed  by  William   Marmion  or  Mar- 
milon, probably  his  brother,  c.  1070  (Ibid.},  who,  with  his  family  possessed  part 
of  Fontenay.     Robert  Marmion,  his  son,  Viscount  of  Fontenay-le-Tesson.  p.-. 
into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  had  extensive  grants,  his  descendants  a 
century  later  holding  17   fees   in   England  and  5   in  Normandy  (Lib.    N 
Feoda  Norm.  Duchesne).    The  Tessons  of  Normandy  bore  Gules  a  fesse  Em, 
the  Marmions  Va ir  a  fesse  Gules" — The  Norman  /V< >//<•.     They  were,  it  is  said, 
the  hereditary  Champions  of  Normandy ;  and  after  the  Conquest,  Robert  de 
Marmion   held   the   castle   and    manor  of  Tamworth  *    in    Warwickshire   and 
Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnshire  by  the  tenure  of  performing  that  office  at  the  King's 
coronation;   being  bound  "to  ride  completely  armed  upon  a  barbed  hor>e  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  there  to  challenge  the  combat  with  whomsoever  should 
dare  to  oppose  the  King's  title  to  the  crown."      His  seat  was  at  Tamworth  Castle, 
the  head  of  his  Warwickshire  barony ;  and  with  the  land-hunger  common  to  the 
Norman  invaders,  he  sought  to  enl  amdary  by  appropriating  the  m 

ling  Abbey  of  Polesworth,  and  expelling  the  nuns.  Hut  "  within  the  compiss 
of  a  twelvemonth,"  writes  Du-dale,  when  '  :  with  f< 

:,g   whom   was    "his    sworn    brother.'  dter   de    Somervil! 

Whichnour,  his  revelry  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  the  offended  saint 
as  he  lay  on  his  bed.  In  this  <  >  St.  Edith,  hahite  .  •  -iled  nun,  and 

holding  a  crosier  in  her  hand,  who,  not  content  with  threatening  him  with  eternal 

*  That  h 

by  ;K!OW  in  this  • 

K./ln-s  (  ;  :ul   rrowr-  li.tnd   to   linn,   holdi 

therein,  ncer  tl 


.on,  emphasized  her  wo:  blow  on  the  side  from  her  crosier, 

that  Ji  out  loud  rmented  with  the  pain  of  his 

:."  could  •  .  :md  rest' 

to  the  nuns.      I  Ie  went  in  person  l  '.t',  and 

.1  for  them- 

bey — the  ns  in  the  chapter-hou 

in  the  •  unwarned  by  his  e\  imple,  again 

:y  ;  for,  h.  feud  with 

(who  possessed  .  he  forcibly  «.  ie  Priory 

it  the  mo:  ceded  to  fortify  the  place  on  hi  <  otint.     In 

oining  fields,  which, 
ills  to 

;>pened  that  while  riding  out  to  reconnoitre. 
,  lie  fell  into  one  <>;  broke  his  thigh,  and 

His  grandson   Philip,  who  throughout  the 

.r  remained  tlr  :  adherent  of  Henry  III.,  was  tlu  -mion. 

ThouL  :r  daugh:  of  these,  not  mor 

two — N  of  Tam\\ 

Ludlow,  who   inhei  era's  sole  daughter 

also   an   only  child,  M 

oronation  of  Richard  II. 
resses, 
:noke, 

•red  to  the  Coi 

•mlged  the  ri.-  refore 

Sir  Jo^  00  th.it 

velsby  to 

In    i>  :;irther 

ony  of  M 

have 
•  laughter    of   the    last    ban  \\as   the   heiress   of 

nd  was  at  the  coronation  of 

•r  the  grand  (( 
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Sheriffs  of  London,  the  Kings-of-Arms  and  heralds,  and  the  law  officers  and 
ters  in  Chancery.  The  centre  space  was  thus  left  open  for  the  gorgeous 
procession  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Household— by  all  accounts  a  curious  and 
striking  pageant— who,  summoned  to  their  duties  by  Garter  King-of-Anns,  were 
to  serve  the  two  courses  of  meat  with  all  the  traditional  honours  of  mediaeval 
ceremony.  As  they  came  in,  every  man  in  the  hall  rose  from  his  seat.  They 
walked  in  their  order  of  precedence,  in  fanciful  and  splendid  attire  (even  one  of 
the  lowest  officials,  the  Clerk  Comptroller,  wore  a  velvet  gown  decked  with  silver 
lace),  marshalled  by  the  three  principal  officers  of  State  on  horseback,  and 
attended  by  a  glittering  bevy  of  pages,  squires,  and  serjeants-at-arms,  followed  by 
the  twenty  Gentlemen  Pensioners  who  bore  the  covered  gold  dishes  containing 
the  first  course.  These  being  duly  delivered  to  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  for  the 
King's  table,  all  retreated  in  the  same  order,  stepping  reverently  back  from  the 
Royal  presence ;  the  horsemen,  who  had  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  dais,  reining 
back  their  chargers  "  with  great  precision."  Then  the  King,  preparing  for  the 
banquet,  delivered  the  sceptre  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Worksop,  who  stood 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  orb  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his  left ;  while 
behind  were  ranged  the  lords  with  the  four  Swords  of  State — three  of  them 
unsheathed — that  had  been  borne  before  him,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England  with  his  white  wand  of  office,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  holding  the 
Sceptre  with  the  Dove.  The  Cup-bearer  next  brought  a  gold  ewer  and  bason, 
and  poured  water  over  the  King's  hands ;  the  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Heyden 
offered  the  towel;  and  the  dinner  began.  The  Duke  Ik,  who,  as  repre- 

senting his  ancestor  William  de  Albini,  should  have  officiated  as  Chief  Butler 
of  England,  was  not  present;  but  the  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Wymondley, 
and  the  Hereditary  Master  of  the  Household  in  Scotland  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  each  served  the  King  with  wine  in  a  gold  cup,  which  they  retained 
as  their  fee. 

When  the  first  course  was  over,  the  trumpets  sounded  three  times  for  the 
challenge;  the  passage  to  the  King's  table  .in  cleared  by  the  Knight 

Marshall;  and  Henry  Dymoke  the  Champion,  accoutred  in  bright  armour,  and 
mounted  on  a  superbly-caparisoned  horse,  rode  into  the  hall.  Before  him  went 
his  two  Trumpeters,  bearing  his  coat  of  arms  on  their  banners,  the  Serjeant 
Trumpeter  and  two  serjeants-at-arms  with  their  mares  on  their  shoulders,  and  a 
herald  with  a  paper  containing  the  challenge.  mres  in  half-armour, 

bore  his  shield  and  lance  ;  and  four  pages  followed  him.     At  his  right  ham: 
a  beautiful  white  charger,  rode  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  holding  his  Constable's  staff;  at  his  left,  the  Marquess  of  A 
officiating  as  Lord  High  Steward,  with  his  white  rod,  riding  a  golden  dun.      I 
wore  their  full  peer's  robes  and  coronets;  both  were  attended  by  a  page;  and 
both  their  horses  had,  like  the  Champion's,  plumes  of  feathers  nod 
s,  and  were  resplendent  in  the  shim 
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— "dont  memoric  ne  court" — of  the   bygone   glories  of  chivalry.*      On  his 
gave  out  the  challenge,  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice  ti. 
degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny  or  gainsay  "  the  ! 
here  stands  the  Kind's  Champion,  who  saith  that  he  lieth,  and  is 
.  being  ready  in   person  to  combat  with  him:    and  in  this  quarrel  will 
adventure  his  life  against  him,  on  what  day  soever  he  shall    be  appointed" 
ipon  the  Champion  tlung  down  his  gauntlet  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  where, 
during  a  brief  pause — as  if  in  expectation  of  its  be  in;;  taken  up  t — it  was  suffered 
nil  the  h  .  and  returned  it  to  the  challenger,  crying,  "Long 

live  tli  sis  c -eremoni  d  was  a-.iin  gone  through  in  the  centre  of  the 

hall,  and  repeated  for  the  third  and  last  time  at  the  foot  of  the  dais  :  after  which, 
the  Champion,  :  his  gauntlet,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  King,  and  the 

im  in  a  covered  gold  cup  full  of  wine.     The -Cup-bearer  then 
.p  to  the  Champion,  who,  with  three  more  profoun 

csty  King  George  the  Fourth  " :  and,  reining  back 

his  horse,  reti:  by  step,  to  the  door  through  which  he  had  entered. 

acconr  fore,  by  the  Constable  and  Lord  Steward,  and  carrying  the 

jiiet  at   Richard    II.'s  coronation,    the    Lord    Steward,    the 

h.il,  with  some  other  knights  deputed  by  them,  rode  about 

is  to  keep  on!  .th  century, 

.is  strc\\n  with  rushes  and  herbs,  this  mi^ht  In  ne  ;  but  in 

tmid  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  blaze  of  colours,  it 

+c  a  horse  properly 

i  customing  hi- 

to  the   door  of  the    1!  :icd  animal 

Bering  backwards. 

ule  appearance  of  truth,  that  upon  the 

appeared  in  V> 

language  of  «. !  -.leinnly  wa-ered  his  Uuiy  to  defend  in 

the  cro\\  e  realms,  at  the  m< 

gage  of  1 

fnun  t  'her  gage  in  room  ot  I  paper 

exprev  ili.u  should  be  allowed.  ik  and 

birth  would  appear*  or^'e  III.  to  the 

d  upon  by  the 
suggest 

the  Coronation 
•v  days  at: 
•  1    a->kcd    ii  reason  f <  : 

^poke 

to  him  the  last  of 

all    mortals  It  was  curiosity  t 

hut  I  asv. 
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gold  cup  and  cover  with  him  as  his  fee.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  hall,  the 
five  Kin^s  of  Arms,  with  their  pursuivants,  in  all  "the  pomp  of  heraldry,"  pro- 
claimed the  King's  Styles  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  three  several  tin 
first  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  then  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  finally  at  the 
lower  end,  with  the  customary  cry  of  "  Largesse  ! "  but  I  can  find  no  intimation 
of  any  Largesse  having  been  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  Middle  Ai^es,  the 
Champion  had  license  to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  suit  of  armour,  save  one, 
in  the  King's  armoury,  and  the  best  steed,  save  one,  in  the  King's  stables  ;  and 
thus,  in  addition  to  the  coronation  cups,  some  goodly  ancient  armour  was  to  he 
found  at  Scrivelsby  Court.  But  the  whole  collection  was  sold  and  dispersed  on 
the  death  of  the  last  Champion,  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  a  younger  branch  of  the  Marmions  that  survived  till  1355. 
Robert,  the  second  son  of  the  third  Baron  of  Tamworth,  had  lands  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Suffolk  granted  to  him  by  his  father ;  and  was  in 
arms,  first  again  King  John,  and  then  against  Henry  III.,  holding  out  with  the 
barons  to  the  very  last.  Both  he  and  his  son  married  great  heiresses  :  and  his 
grandson  John  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1294  as  Lord  Marmion  of 
Wellington  in  Lincolnshire.  Another  John,  who  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars 
under  Edward  I.,  and  John's  son  Robert,  succeeded  to  the  barony  ;  but  Robert, 
being  childless  and  "  of  infirm  constitution,"  made  his  sister  Avise  his  heir,  and 
married  her  to  John,  Lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  on  condition  that  their  children 
should  bear  the  name  of  Marmion.  They  had  two  sons,  who  both  assumed  it  ; 
but  John,  the  eldest,  died  s.  p.,  and  Robert,  the  younger  (whose  wife  w 
co-heiress  of  the  St.  Quintins),  left  only  one  daughter,  married  to  Henry,  Lord 
Fitzhugh. 

Leland  tells  us  the  following  picturesque  story  of  the  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Marmion  of  Wetrington. 

"About  this  tyme  there  was  a  great  feste  made  yn  Lincolnshire,  to  which 
came  many  Gentlemen  and  Ladies;  and  among  them  a  Lady  brought  a 
heaulme  for  a  man  of  were,  with  a  very  rich  creste  of  gold,  to  William  Marmion, 
Knight,  with  a  letter  of  commandment  of  her  Lady,  that  he  should  go  into  the 
daungerest  place  in  England,  and  there  to  let  the  heaulme  to  be  seene  and 
knowne  as  famous.  So  he  went  to  Norham  :  whither  within  four  d 
cumming,  cam  Philip  Moubray,  Guardian  of  JJerwicke,  having  in  his  band  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  of  armes,  the  very  flour  of  men  of  the  Scottish  Marc 

"Thomas  Gray,  Capitayne  of  Norham,  seying  this,  brought  hi  afore 

the  barriers  of  the  castel,   bchynde  whom   cam  William   richly  arrayed,   a 
glittering  in  gold,  and  wearing  the  heaulme  ai          '  nt. 

"Then  sayd  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion,  'Sir   Knight,  ye  be  cum  hither  to 
fame  your  heaulme,  mount  upon  your   horse,  and  ryde   like   a  valiant 
yown  even  here  at  hand,  and   1   forsake  God,  if  I    rescue  not   thy  body  dea«! 
alyve,  or  I  im>elf  will  dye  for  it.' 


MORU  nR,\  y. 

jpon  he  took  his  cursorc,  and  rode  among  the  throng  of  < 
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Scirgemot  held  on  Penendon  Heath  to  decide  the  suit  between  Bishop 
Odo  and  Lanfranc.  He  was  in  the  successful  campaign  against  Ralph  Karl  of 
Norfolk:  and  appointed  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  he  soon  relinquished 
the  ungrateful  task  of  ruling  that  disaffected  and  turbulent  province  to  his 
nephew  Robert,  who,  on  his  death  in  1093,  became  heir  to  all  his  temporal 
possessions. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  the  son  of  the  "  Sire  de  Moubrai  " 
mentioned  by  Wace  at  Hastings,  Roger  de  Moubray,  of  whom,  singularly  enough, 
there  is  no  further  trace  in  history.  Robert's  portrait  has  been  minutely  painted 
by  Ordericus.  "  He  was  a  person  of  large  stature,  strong,  black,  hairy,  bold,  and 
subtile;  of  a  stern  countenance,  few  words,  and  so  reserved,  that  lu  lorn 

seen  to  smile;  stout  in  arms,  disdainful  to  his  equals,  and  so  haughty-minded, 
that  he  thought  it  below  him  to  obey  his  superiors."  No  description  could 
surely  less  enlist  our  sympathies;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  of  his  horrible 
fate  unmoved.  He  had  successfully  governed  Northumberland  during  several 
years,  and  had  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick  the  Scottish  King  who  invaded  his 
territory,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he,  with  the  Earl  of  Ku  and  others — for  some 
variously  explained  cause — rose  in  arms  against  William  Rufus.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  but  "  being  not  a  little  puft  up  with 
pride,  in  regard  he  had  not  long  before  subdued  Malcolme,  he  scorned  to  obey 
the  King's  commands."  William  at  once  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marching 
into  Northumberland,  besieged  and  reduced  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  • 
Tynemouth  by  storm.*  Both  the  Earl  and  the  Karl's  brother  were  in  the 
fortress,  but  the  latter  only  was  captured,  for  the  Karl  escaped  to  Bamborough 
Castle,  then  considered  impregnable,  and  held  by  one  of  his  kinsmen,  John 
Morrel  (see  p.  305).  The  King,  pursuing  him,  beleaguered  the  place  ;  and 
Mowbray,  feeling  himself  insecure,  again  shifted  his  quarters,  and  getting  out  of 
the  Castle  by  night  with  thirty  of  his  followers,  took  sanctuary  in  his  own  collegiate 
church  of  Tynemouth.  But  he  was  dragged  away  from  the  very  steps  of  the 
altar,  grievously  wounded,  and  paraded  in  triumph  before  his  castle  gate,  with 
the  threat  that,  if  it  were  not  surrendered,  his  eyes  should  be  then  and  there  put 
out  The  gallant  castellan,  who  had  made  a  most  obstinate  defence,  hereupon 
yielded  up  his  trust;  and  the  Earl's  eyes  were  spared.  But  they  never 
the  light  again.  He  was  thrust  into  the  dungeon  pit  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  there,  for  thirty-four  dreadful  years,  lived  in  the  dumb  darkness  of  a 
vault,  as  if  he  were  already  in  his  grave.  He  was  actually  dead  in  the 
of  the  law;  for  his  newly-wedded  wife,  Maud  de  Aquila,  who  had  "had  little 

*  "  In  1090,  Earl  Mowbray  re-founded  Tynemouth  Prior)-,  and  tilled  it  with  : 
Canons;  and  out  of  enmity  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  made  it  a  cell  of  St.  Alban 
Hertfordshire.     In  his  unsuccessful  conspiracy  to  dethrone  William   Rufus,  he  con- 
verted   the    place    into  a  fortress,  which  after  a  SK-C   of  two  months 
storm.  ythumbe»\- 
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joy  of  her  marriage,"  obtair.  'ope's  license  to  many  again,  and  chose 

for  her  next  hi:  Mbini,  the  founder  of  the  great  English  house. 

Nigel's  eldest  son  Roger,  _:   Henry's  desire  bore  the  name  of 

Moulr  rl  of  Northumberland  "  described  in  1138  at  North- 

ed, with  the  more  aged  of  the  barons,  upon  the  car  on 

or  standard  that  gave  its  name  to  the  battle,  and 

bore  the  cross  with  the  consecrated  h<  .Iver  pyx,  and  the  three  banners  of 

St  Peter,  S  of  Ripon,  and  St.  John  Yet  there  is  no  evidence 

he  or  hi>  ever  held  the  Earldom,  though  he  certified  in  1165 

to  a  great  barony  of  99  s  not  the  famous  soldier  that  his 

:t  lie  gained  renown  in  the  crusade  under  St   Louis  in  1 148, 

ccoml  time,  when  he  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  were 

is  redeemed  by  the  Tempi.-  om  he 

had  be  (tor  ;  so  great,  in  fact,  that  they  covenanted  to  protect, 

un  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  to  make  them  partakers  of  all 

•ices.     On  his  journey  home,  "finding  a  fierce  Dragon 

l  with  a  Lion,  he  mortally  wounded  the  Dragon;  whereby  he  so  gained 

4  of  Beast  followed  him  into  England,  to  his  Castle 

'le  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  silver  lion  on  his  shield — 

ng  far  too  renowned  both  then  and  thereafter  on  the  battle-field  to  need 

illustration  : 

"  For  who,  in  fight  or  foray  si. 
Saw  the  blanch  lion  e'er  fall  back  \ 

s  many  grants  of  land  to  the  Church,  he  founded  two  religious  houses  in 

i    the    instance  of  the 

1  Newburgh  Priory.     Part  of  his  great  possessions,  the 

father  by  William   Kufus,  were  hotly 

uggle  was  renewed  in  the  time  of  his 

.  of  long  continual  iiam  was  one  of  the 

-  of  Magi.  lie  was  succcc- 

led  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  Baron  of 

t  another  Roger,  - 
to  par  'Idler  in  ti.  «         on  wars.     The 

was  app< 
Warden  of  able  of  Scarborou^  .itun,  by  Edward  1 1. 

:i  he)  in  which  the  lion  st.i: 
Is  b: 
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But  in  1320  he  joined  the  discontented  nobles  that  rose  in  rebellion  under  the 
Karl  of  Lancaster,  having,  as  the  defrauded  son-in-law  of  De  Urao.se  !.  I., 

p.  54)  a  strong  personal  Around  of  quarrel  with  the  I  )espensers  ;  and  after  the  rout 

orough  T>:  is  taken  prisoner  and  hung  in  ch.  Vork.     "  S 

adds  Dugdale,  "  was  the  indignation  of  the  King  and  the  Spencers,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  his  dead  body  to  be  taken  down  from  the  gallows.''  His  widow, 
the  unhappy  heiress  of  Gower,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  her  son  ;  and  so 
"  grievously  oppressed,"  that  she  was  forced  to  give  up  great  part  of  her  patrimony 
to  the  favourite.  The  son,  however,  John,  third  Lord  Mowbray.  \\  1  at 

the  accession  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  styled  in  his  charters  Dominus  Insuhr  </<- 
Haxiholmc,  et  de  Honor ibus  de  Gcwhcr  ct  dc  Brcmbcr.     He  had  for  some  time 
the  charge  of  "the  Gibraltar  of  Scotland,"  Berwick-a pon-Tweed ;  followed  the 
King  in  his  French  campaigns  with  a  train  of  forty  men-at-arms  and  forty  arc! 
married  the  King's  cousin  Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Henry  : 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  York  in  1360.     His  successor,  endowed  with  "  the  high 
blood's  royalty"  which  came  to  him  from  the  mot:  .  :de  the  ; 

splendid  alliance  in  the  kingdom ;  for  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Seg :  liter 

and  heir  of  Lord  Segrave  by  Lady  Margaret  Plan!  .lighter  and  eventually 

sole  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his  second 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  France,  who  was  Karl  of  Norfolk  and  Karl  Marshal  of 
England.  With  the  honours  of  the  Bigods,  he  had  received  the  whole  of  their 
domains;  and  his  granddaughter  brought  "a  great  inheritance  in  Lands  with 
addition  of  much  honour  "  to  her  husband.  He  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  them  ; 
for,  in  1367,  when  his  eldest  son  was  little  more  than  four  years  old,  he 
attacked  and  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  passed  near  Constantino] >le  on  his  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land.  His  young  heir,  John,  fifth  Lord  Mowbray,  received  the 
Earldom  of  Nottingham  on  the  day  of  Richard  II.'s  coronation  in  1377,  but 
dying  the  following  year,  unmarried,  his  only  brother  Thomas  succeeded  him, 
and  in  1383  was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  as  he  had  been.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  right  of  his  descent  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  he  was  constituted  ! 
Marshal  of  England. 

The  new  Earl,  who  soon  gave  proof  of  rare  power  and  energy,  was  looked 
upon  with  jealous  hatred  by  the  ignoble  favourites  that  then  had  the   K 
most  of  all  by  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  who  is  said  to  have  designed  to  take  his  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  lords  that  solicited  the  Duke's  dismissal  from  the  Royal 
council,  and  banded  themselves  together  against  him  at  the   battle  of  Radcote 
Uridge,  where  he  was  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  the  country.      Mowbray 
apparently  none  the  less  in  favour  with  the  King,  who  appointed  him  Capta 
Calais,  his  Lieutenant  in    1  I  landers,  and   Artois;  then  his  Justiciary  in 

Flintshire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales:    and  further,  "acknowledging   his  just 
and  hereditary  title  to  bear  tor  Ins  <  olden    Lcopard,  with  a  whit- 

which  of  right  did  belong  to  the  KM  (if  he  had  any)  -ranted  to  him 


am'  .  authority  to  r  his  Crest,  with  a  Coronet 
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Norfolk,  retorting  the  accusation,  gave  the  Duke  the  lie  ;  then,  raising  the 
gauntlet  in  token  that  he  accepted  the  challenge,  threw  down  his  uwn  : 

"  I    interchangeably  hurl  clown  my  ;^ 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom." 

The  King  appointed  that  the  trial  by  battle  should  be  held  at  Coventry, 
upon  Gosford  Green,  where  the  lists  were  accordingly  set  up.  Holinsh. 
minute  account  brings  before  us  in  "  imaginary  puissance  "  the  splendid  pageant 
that  led  to  such  momentous  results.  He  tells  us  how  the  Duke  of  Aumerle, 
High  Constable,  and  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  officiating  as  Earl  Marshal,  guarded 
the  lists  with  "a  great  company  apparelled  in  silk  sendall  embroidered  with 
silver,  every  man  having  a  tipped  staff  to  keep  order;"  and  how  the  King,  with 
a  retinue  of  more  than  10,000  men  in  armour,  entered  the  field  "with  great 
triumph,"  attended  by  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  took  his  seat  under  a 
richly  adorned  canopy.  The  challenger,  armed  at  all  points,  was  the  first  to 
appear,  mounted  on  a  white  courser  barded  with  green  and  blue  velvet,  bearing 
the  badges  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  swans  and  antelopes  in  goldsmiths'  work  ; 
and  proclaimed  that  he  came  to  do  his  devoir  against  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  "as  a  traitor  untrue  to  God,  the  King,  his  realm,  and  me."  Then, 
swearing  by  the  Holy  Evangelists  that  his  quarrel  was  just  and  true,  he  put 
down  his  visor,  made  a  cross  on  his  horse,  and  took  his  appointed  place.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  horse  barded  with  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver  lions  and  mulberry  trees,  next  made  his  oath  before  the  Constable  and 
Marshal,  and  "  entered  the  field  manfully,  saying  aloud,  *  God  aid  him  that  hath 
the  right'  Each  champion,  dismounting,  seated  himself  on  a  canopied  chair  of 
state,  while  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  challenge,  and  the  Karl  Marshal  viewed 
their  spears  to  see  that  they  were  of  equal  length.  Then  the  traverses  and 
chairs  were  removed,  and  the  herald  commanded  them  "on  the  King's  behalf 
to  mount  on  horse  back,  and  address  themselves  to  the  combat."  The  Duke 
of  Hereford  was  quickly  horsed,  and  closed  his  beaver,  and  cast  his  spear  into 
the  rest,  and  when  the  trumpet  sounded,  set  forwards  courageously  towards 
his  enemy  six  or  seven  paces.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  fully  set  forward, 
when  the  King  cast  down  his  warder,  and  the  heralds  cried,  "Ho,  hoi" 
Then  the  King  caused  their  spears  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  commanded 
them  to  repair  again  to  their  chairs,  where  they  remained  two  long  h 
while  the  King  and  his  council  deliberately  consulted  "  what  or  best 

to  be  had  in  so  weighty  a  cause."  The  sentence  finally  pronounced  was 
banishment  from  the  realm.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  was  exiled  for  a  term 
often  years,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  life. 

Hereford  returned  home  the  follow::  :^n  as  the  fir  trian 


nd  ;  but  Norfolk  never  native  land  I 

return   from  a  j>ii  1cm,  cither  of  the 

.  or,  as  otl  t,  of  a  broken  u  The  sh  1  over  his 

iiirch  remained  in  Venice  when  the   Duke's  ashc 
nd  in  the  :udon  Bt\ 

>  sons,  and  two  daughters  ; 

t  to  Henry,  son  of  William 

!  secondly  to  I  th  Lord  Berkeley  ;  and  Margaret, 

,on,  who  simply  bore  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal,  was 

beheaded  for  conspiring  aga  V.  in  1405,  and  left  no  posterity.     His 

brother  Jo!  >tored  as  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Henry  VI.  in  1424,  ai 

succeeded  in   the  :  !  grandson,  with  whom  this  princely  line 

tier  of  the  gr<.  of  Shrewsbury, 

little  child  of  two  years  old,  Lady  Anne  Mowbray 

ss  of  Norfolk),  to  inherit  the  immense  estates — one  great 

still  known  as  the  Vale  of  Mowbray— that  had  been  handed 

time  of  the  Conquest      Edward  IV.  at  once  marked  the  \>: . 

his  ow  uird  Duke  of  York,  was  invented  with  the  titles  and 

nd  in  i  ;  both  were  about  four  years 

<1  to  Lady  Anne  herself.     She  did  not  long  survive ;  for  six  years 

was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  he  was  already  a 

nation  of  the  great  house  of   Mowbray  then  reverted  to  the 
:s  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  first  Duke, 
lly  her  first  husband.  Lady  Isabel  had  only  a  dau 
•ut  by  Lo:  lie  had  two  more  daughter 

lliam,  the  el  1492,  having  been  suc- 

1   of  No  .   and   Marquess  of 

mcestor  of  the 

^reat  Mowbray  in li  >uke  of 

Norf<  Norfolk," 

to  whom  no  costly  grave 
Can  homage," 

who  «!  MU  tor  Ki«  hard  III.  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  was  the  ir 

me  and  Mood,  who  have  been  Karls  Marv 
England  in  li« 
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and  in   1777  they  once  more  lapsed  between   his  two  nieces  Winifiv 
Stourton,   and  Anne    1  re,  continuing  dormant  for  more  than  a  century. 

They  are  now  vested  in  the  nineteenth  Lord  Stourton. 

A  very  ancient  offset  of  the  English  Mowbrays  still  bears  the  name  in  l-'ife- 
shire.  Nigel  de  Mowbray,  the  grandson  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  had  a  younger  son 
named  Robert;  "Of  which  Ro!  B  Dugdale,  "  I  fmde  that  he  took  to  wife 

a  Countess  in  Scotland,  who  had  a  faire  Inheritance  there;  from  whom  descend 
the  Mowbrays  of  that  Kingdom."  It  was,  however,  not  Robert,  but 
second  son,  Philip,  that  came  to  Scotland,  presumably  on  a  visit  to  his  kinswoman 
Krmengarde  de  Beaumont,  the  Queen  of  William  the  Lion  ;  and  married  (ialiena, 
the  daughter  of  the  potent  Earl  of  Dunbar.  Though  not  a  "  Countess,1'  she 
brought  him  great  possessions  ;  amongst  them  the  baronies  of  Inverkeithing  in 
Fife,  and  Barnbougle  and  Dunmanyne  (I)almeny)  in  West  Lothian  ;  and  the 
office  of  Standard  Bearer  of  Scotland,  with  the  "  hostilages  thereunto  belonging  " 
(an  obsolete  word,  signifying  a  house  in  every  town  where  the  King  resided). 
He  built  his  castle  at  Barnbougle,  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Forth,  so  named  from  some  forgotten  battle  (in  the  Gaelic  Bar-na~buai-gall)  the 
point  of  the  victory  of  Strangers)  where  fell  a  Celtic  chief  whose  cairn  remains 
hard  by.  His  grandson  Galfrid  had  a  writ  of  military  summons  as  an  English 
Baron  in  1287,  though  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  Magnat.  \  292-94, 

and  one  of  the  nominees  of  John  Baliol.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Red 
Comyn,  and  had  four  sons ;  William ;  John,  the  handsomest  man  in  Scotland— 

"In  all  Scotland  was  nowcht  than 
As  this  Jhon  so  fayre  a  man," 

(says  Wyntoris  Chronicle)  \  Roger,  and  Philip.  All  the  three  eldest  died  s.  p. 
Roger,  though  he  was  Standard  Bearer  to  the  Bruce,  and  received  the  augmenta- 
tion of  a  golden  crown  to  his  blanch  lion  for  his  services  at  Bannockburn,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign  in  1320,  and  \\  -need  to  death  and 

forfeiture  as  a  traitor.  His  last  brother,  Sir  Philip,  a  gallant  soldier,  who 
unhorsed  the  King  himself  at  the  battle  of  Methven,  had  been  killed  at  Dundalk 
two  years  before,  leaving  a  son  John,  and  a  daughter  of  his  own  name.  Sir  John 
also  fell  in  battle,  in  the  service  of  Edward  Ualiol ;  and  Philippa  his  sister,  through 
the  interest  of  her  powerful  relatives,  received  back  her  uncle  forfeited 

baronies  in  1346.     Three  kinsmen,  Alexander,  Galfrid,  and  William  de  Moubray, 
vainly  preferred  their  claims  as  heirs-male.     She  married  a  foreign  knigh;. 
Bertold  de  Loen,  and  from  her  only  son  David,  who  bore  her  name,  and  married 
Lady  Janet  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Albany,  the  present  family 
descends.    The  principal  line,  seated  at  Harnbougle,  ended  with  another  heiress* 

*  One  of  her  descendants — who  again  all  took  the  name  of  Moubray — sold  the 
three  baronies  of  Inverkeithing,  1  ,  and  Dalmeny  in  1615  to  the  tir>t  Karl  of 

Idington.    They  wci  <  ijuired  by  the  ancestor  of  the  Karlsof  1 
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of  being  discontinued  in  his  office  the  following  year.  Vet,  if  free  from  the  guilt 
of  actual  bloodshed,  he  was  none  the  less  an  acknowledged  accessory  to  the 
crime.  His  position  in  his  native  county  was  obviously  never  damaged.  In  the 
first  year  of  King  John's  reign,  he  is  recorded  as  paying  twenty  five  marks  and 
three  good  palfreys  for  holding  his  court  as  long  as  Helewise  his  wife  should 
continue  in  a  secular  habit.  About  the  same  period,  he  procured  a  charter  for  a 
fair  and  market  at  Kirkoswald,  and  died  shortly  after,  leaving  two  daughi 
Ada,  the  eldest,  who  inherited  Kirkoswald,  married  first  Richard  de  Lucy  of 
Egremont,  and  secondly  Thomas  de  Multon  ;  and  Joan  was  the  wife  of  Richard 
Gernun.  The  sword  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  the  Archbishop's  murder  was 
long  preserved  in  Kirkoswald  Castle  ;  afterwards  transferred  to  Isell  (a  manor 
that  belonged  to  the  Morvilles,  as  heirs  of  Engaine),  and  is  now  said  to  be 
attached  to  his  statue  at  Brayton  Castle. 

His  younger  brother  had  likewise  no  male  heir,  and  with  him  the  baronial 
line  terminated.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  some  of  his  kin  remained.  "Of  this  family 
doubtless  was  Eudo  de  Morville,  who  left  issue  two  daughters,  his  In- 
of  whom  Maud  married  Matthew  de  Columbers,  which  Matthew,  22  &  23 
Hen.  III.,  paid  a  fine  for  the  livery  of  the  lands  of  Isabel,  mother  of  the  said 
Maud." — Banks. 

The  family  had  been  of  even  greater  account  North  of  the  Tweed.  Hugo  de 
Morville,  the  contemporary  of  his  English  namesake,  was  the  first  Constable  of 
Scotland,  and,  according  to  the  Chronica  de  Mailros,  founded  Dryburgh,  one  of 
the  earliest  Praemonstratentian  Abbeys,  in  1150.  But  David  I.,  in  his  foundation 
charter  (printed  in  the  Liber  de  Dryburgh}  to  which  Hugh's  own  name  is  affixed 
as  a  witness,  distinctly  states  that  he  was  himself  the  founder,  having  imported 
from  Alnwick  a  colony  of  Praemonstratents  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Hugh  and  his  successors  were  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  Abbey  ; 
and  "  in  those  times  when,"  in  Chalmers*  phrase,  "  the  monks  had  much  to  ask, 
and  the  knights  and  barons  much  to  give,"  few  among  them  had  ampler  nn 
of  liberality.  The  Morvilles  ranked  among  the  most  powerful  Scottish  barons, 
and  held  nearly  the  whole  of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Berwickshire. 

Hugh  died  in  1162,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Richard,  who  was  Constable 
of  Scotland  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  father  of  William  de  Morville,  with 
whom  he  witnesses  King  Malcolm's  confirmation  charter  to  Kelso.  William 
died  s.  p.  in  1196,  the  last  heir  male  of  his  house.  His  only  sister  Elena 
the  wife  of  Uchtred,  Lord  of  Galloway  ;  and  their  son,  the  famous  Alan  of 
r.alloway,  was  made  Constable  of  Scotland  in  right  of  his  grandfather  by  William 
the  Lion. 

Yet,  as  in  England,  the  name  appears  to  have  survived  ;  for,  about  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  Sir  Ingram  de  Morville  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bruce,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Robert  I. 
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same  date.  William  de  Malebraunch  held  at  Farnley,  in  Yorkshire,  during  the 
previous  reign. — Archbishop  Grays  Roister.  The  wardship  and  marriage  of 
Agnes,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Malebrank  of  Farnley,  was  granted  in  1325 
by  William  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  John  de  Brantingham,  Vicar  of 
Otley. 

Malemaine  :  evil-handed  :  a  redoubtable  nickname,  akin  to  the  talons  of 
the  ferocious  Malegriffe  (John  Malegreffe,  9  Ed.  II.,  held  North  Okemlon,  in 
Essex) :  and  boding  no  good  to  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  family 
became  powerful  in  East  Kent ;  and  their  allusive  coat,  Ermine  on  a  chief  Gules, 
three  sinister  hands  coupled  at  the  wrist  Argent,  is  several  times  carved  on  the 
roof  of  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  I  ,e  Malesmains,  or  Maliis  Manibus, 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Norman  Exchequer  Rolls  of  1180-95;  an(l  a 
Sieur  de  Mallemains,  bearing  the  same  three  silver  hands  in  their  scarlet  field, 
was  to  be  found  in  Normandy  during  the  present  century.  (Nobiliaire  de 
Normandie.) 

In  England  the  name  has  long  since  perished,  and  is  only  retained  by  some 
of  their  former  possessions;  Alkham  Malemains,  Pluckley  Malmains,  Stoke 
Malmains,  and  Waldershare-Malmains,  in  Kent.  It  is  not  written  in  Domes< : 
but  Hasted  retails  a  family  tradition — for  which  no  authority  is  given,  nor 
probably  could  be  furnished — that  "  John  de  Malmains  was  standard-bearer  to 
the  Norman  foot  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Hastings." 

Their  principal  seat,  Waldershare,  was  originally  held  of  the  Mamimots,  and 
then  of  their  descendants  the  Sayes ;  and  their  ancient  manor  house,  Malmains 
Hall — the  name  has  in  course  of  time  degenerated  to  Maaman's  Hall — is  now 
one  of  Lord  Guilford's  farmhouses.  "  Near  it  an  open  unenclosed  down  is 
called  Maimage  Down,  corruptly  for  Malmains  Down." — Hasted.  They  were,  he 
tells  us,  "of  eminent  account  in  those  parts."  Gilbert  Malesmains,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  i2th  century,  married  the  widowed  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Alianor 
de  Vitre.  "She  married,  first  William  Paynell  (obt.  1184),  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  who  died  young;  secondly  Gilbert  de  Tillieres  (obt  1190),  by  whom 
had  a  son,  Gilbert,  under  age  at  his  f;.-  ,:th,  and  two  daughters,  Juliana 

and  Joanna;  and  thirdly  William  Fitz  Patric  Earl  of  Salisbury  (obt.  1196),  by 
whom  she  had  a  daughter  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury  in  her  own  right.  A  fourth 
husband,  Gilbert  Malesmains,  in  1198  held  Cooling  in  right  of  his  wife,  together 
with  the  lands  in  England  of  her  dower.  irote  in  Sun  !»ury  and 

re,  Middlesex,  Wooton,  in  Oxon,  and  Gatcsden  in  Herts,  and  held  them 
to  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Normandy  by  Phi!  '.us.  when  they  were  in 

the  King's  hands  as  an  escheat  of  the  land  of  the  Normans." — T.  StapL-f^n.     It 

s  not  appear  that  she  had  children  by  th  :  but  Gilbert's  son 

by  a  former   wife,  Thomas    Malesn.  •   of  her  daughters    by  her 

second  husband,  Joanna  de  Tillieres.  With  her  "he  is  recorded  to  have  had,  of 
the  gift  of  King  John.  h  in  Surrey,  which  same  vill  is  en' 
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knight's  fee  as  of  Dover  Castle,  by  the  performance  of  ward  to  it." — //'///.     • 
of  the  Malesmains  was  Constable  of  Dover  under  Richard  II.     There  is  a  manor 
of  Malmaines  in  Ueacontree  Hundred,  Essex. — Morant. 

Mortimere :  de  Mortus  Mari ;  from  Mortemer  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Eaulne;  the  Castle  of  Saint-Victor-en  Caux  was  the 
caput  baronicE.  The  progenitor  of  this  illustrious  house  was  "  Walter,  Lord  of 
St.  Martin  in  Normandy,  who  about  920  married  a  niece  of  the  Duchess 
Gunnora,  the  great-grandmother  of  the  Conqueror.  William  de  St.  Martin, 
his  son,  was  father  of  Roger,  Lord  of  Mortimer,  and  of  Ralph,  Sire  de  (iarcnne, 
and  of  the  Sire  de  St.  Martin,  from  whom  came  the  family  of  St.  Martin  in 
Normandy  and  England." — The  Norman  People.  This  pedigree  is  furnished 
by  William  de  Jumieges,  but  has,  like  most  pedigrees,  been  disputed.  I\ 
Sire  de  Mortemer,  commanded  the  Norman  army  sent  in  1054  to  oppose  the 
French  under  Count  Eudo,  who  had  seized  and  pillaged  his  own  town  of 
Mortemer.  They  "  devoted  the  night  to  revelry,  searching  out  the  wine  and 
drinking  their  fill;"  but  before  daybreak  the  Normans  had  surrounded  and  fired 
the  town,  and  the  revellers  awoke  from  their  drunken  sleep  to  find  themselves 
penned  in  between  burning  walls.  The  Normans  guarded  the  barriers,  letting 
no  one  pass,  and  the  Frenchmen,  though  they  fought  desperately  "from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  till  three  in  the  afternoon,"  were  utterly  discomfited  and  routed. 
"There  was  no  varlet,  be  he  ever  so  mean,  but  took  some  Frenchman  prisoner, 
and  seized  two  or  three  horses  with  their  harness;  nor  was  there  a  prison  in 
all  Normandy  that  was  not  full  of  Frenchmen." — // -^v.  The  Duke  sent  a 
messenger  with  the  tidings  to  the  King  of  France ;  and  the  man,  finding  the 
whole  camp  asleep,  climbed  a  tree,  and  "  all  night  cried  aloud  "- 

"  Franceiz  !    Franceiz  !   levez  !   Icvez ! 
Tenez  vos  veies,  trop  dormcz  ! 
Alez  vos  amiz  enterrer 
Ki  sunt  occis  a  Mortemer !  " 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  victory,  Roger  de  Mortemer  was  disgraced  and 
banished   for  having  sheltered  in  his  castle  one  of  the  leaders  of  the   French 
army,  his  own  father-in-law  the  Count  de  Montdidier,  but  was  pardoned  IK  ; 
the  Conquest,   for  he  furnished  sixty  vessels  to  the   invading  fleet.      He 
himself  too  old  to  follow  the  Duke  ;  but  his  son   Ralph,  according  to  Ordericus, 
held  a  command  in  the  army. 

Ralph    de    Mortemer,    the    founder   of  the    splendid    Knglish    lineage   that 
conveyed  to  the  House  of  York  its  title  to  the  Crown,  had  inherited  his  fail 
renown,  and  was  one  of  "  the  most  puissant  captains  "  of  the  Conqiiemr.     Wace 
(who  calls  him   Hue  de   Mortemer  *)  tells  us  how,  with  the  S 
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sent  to  meet  him  by  Mortimer,  "and  so  turning  himself  to  Robert  :hen 

his  Keeper,  and  other  by-standers,  said,  'I  have  been  in  your  custody  for  a 
while,  but  now  I  bid  you  farewell;'  and  so  rode  away"  to  Tulington.      R< 
met  him  with  his  banner  displayed,  and  five  hundred  armed  men   at  his  1 
turned  back  his  pursuers,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  very  gates  of  Hereford  ; 
and   brought   him   home   to   supper   at   Wipnore   Castle.     From    thence 
gathered   together  the   army   with    which   he   fought   and   won    the   battle   of 
Evesham,  and  replaced  his  father  on  the  throne.     After  the  victory  of  that  day, 
on  which  Roger  commanded  the  third  division  of  the  forces,  "no  privilege, 

rd,  or  honour  was  too  great  for  him  to  ask,  or  the  King  to  grant."  Ann 
other  gifts,  he  received  the  forfeited  Honour  and  Earldom  of  Oxford ;  but 
Robert  de  Vere  resumed  them  after  the  JJietum  dc  Kcnilu'orth,  though  the 
indignant  Mortimer,  with  the  other  Barons  Marcher,  fiercely  opposed  and 
denounced  the  injustice  of  taking  a\yay  "what  for  their  pains  and  fidelity  had 
been  given  to  them  by  the  King."  On  the  day  that  all  his  three  sons  v. 
knighted  by  Edward  I.,  he  held  a  tournament  at  Kenihvorth,  "  the  like  whereof 
was  never  before  seen  in  England:" — a  foretaste  of  the  ostentatious  splendour 
of  his  grandson  the  "  King  of  Folly."  He  "  sumptuously  entertained  one  hundred 
Knights,  and  as  many  Ladies,  for  three  days;  and  there  begin  the  Round 
Table"  (so  called  because  the  enclosure  in  which  they  practised  their  feats  of 
arms  was  round).  "  And,  upon  the  Fourth  Day,  the  Golden  Lion,  in  sign  of 
triumph,  being  yielded  to  him,  he  carried  it  (with  all  that  company)  to  Warwick. 
The  fame  whereof  being  spred  into  Foreign  Countreys,  occasioned  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  to  send  unto  him  certain  Wooden  I  Joules,  bound  with  (".olden  liars 
and  Wax,  under  the  pretence  of  Wrine;  which  (in  truth)  were  all  filled  with 
Gold ;  and  for  many  ages  after,  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  Wigmore.  Whereupon, 
for  the  love  of  that  Queen,  he  added  a  Carbuncle  to  his  Arms."  * 

His  son  Edmund,  summoned  to  parliament  in  i  the  first  baron  by 

writ  in  the  family  ;  and  married  a  Spanish  kinswoman  of  the  Queen's.     It  was  he 
who  commanded  the  detachment  that  encountered  and  slew  the  heroic  Llewellyn 
at  Uuilth  in  1282,  and  caused  the  unfortunate  prince's  head  to  be  cut  off  and  sent 
to  the  King.     The  next  in  succession  was  the  Roger  de  Mortimer  who  bee 
notorious  as  the  insolent  paramour  of  Queen  Isabel.    "  He  seems,"  says  Kyton,"  to 
have  inherited  and  combined  the  worst  qualities  of  the  three  races  whose  blood 
mingled  in  his  veins,  the  Norman,  the  Castilian,  and  the  Cambro-IIriton  ;"  and 
his  career,  "a  mixture  of  violence  and  ambition,  of  pride  and  folly,  of  intrigue 
and  treachery,"  fills  an  ignoble  page  in  our  ann.iN.     h  ifl  too  well  known  to  i 
recounting  here  :  nor  will  I  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  sum  of  th< 
and  grants  that  he  coveted  and  obtained.     The  task  would  be  heavy  ;   for  "  the 

*  The  "carbuncle  "  of  Navarre,  a  cross  and  saltire  of  ch  nnulct 

in  thefcss  point,  was  a  canting  coat ;  such  a  chain  b. 
and  in  the  patois  of  the  country,  the  "  u  it  oppu.1,  * 


truth  bore  such  sway,  that  he  got  what  he  had 

\nd  the  grasp  of  his  ambition  se<  red 

:iy  of  the  II..  but  con- 

triv<  ;>otion  at  a  banq1.: 

the  <  (  'ord,"and  joined  t  D  in  France.    S 

.ind  p£i,ooo  \\  1  to  who< 

>dy  to  th«  live  or  dead.     P>ut  when,  not  long  after,  he 

.mi  with  the  Queen,  th  .  and  their  triumphant 

••.,  the  ICC  hammer.1 

hood  at  the  coron  rd    III.;   his  you n  .trix  (the 

othe-  lendidly  allie  :arried  to  the 

rotherton,  Marl    Marshal  of  Kn.uland  :   and  he  hin 

•f  March;  a  new  title  suggested  by  b 

:\  the  Border.     There,  ilui:  that  the  young  K  e  in 

nificently  in  1  I  of  Ludlow  and  Wigmore, 
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:  all  boui  "d  proud  beyond 
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and  two  nights,  stark  naked,  before  it  received  burial.  No  end  could  have  been 
more  utterly  ignominious;  yet  "  his  descendants  and  lineal  representatives  in  the 
seventh  degree  were  two  sceptred  Kings." 

The  Earldom  was  never  restored  to  his  son ;  but  it  was  held  by  his  grandson 
and  the  three  following  generations,  and  with  it  were  given  back  nearly  all  the 
forfeited  estates,  which  had  been  granted  to  Montacute,  the  new  Karl  of 
Salisbury. 

Edmund,  third  Earl  of  March,  through  whose  famous  match  with  a  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  III.,  the  House  of  the  White  Rose,  as  "next  in  blood  and 
parentage,"  inherited  its  undoubted  right  to  the  throne,  was  the  great  grandson  of 
Roger.  He  must  have  been,  as  Dugdale  represents  him,  a  youth  "  of  singular 
knowledge  and  parts ;"  for  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  France,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Before  he  was  of  age,  he  had  achieved  the  highest  fortune  of 
his  day,  and  become  the  husband  of  Philippa  Plantagenet,  the  only  child  of  Lionel 
of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  the  heiress  of 
Ulster,  whose  own  mother  had  inherited  a  third  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Gloua 
as  one  of  the  last  daughters  of  the  famous  house  of  De  Clare.  In  her  right  he 
bore  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Lord  of  Clare  and  Connaught  ;  and  he 
also  Marshal  of  England.  Richard  II.  appointed  him  in  1378  his  Lieutenant  in 
Ireland,  and  he  "  so  tamed  the  Barbarousness  of  that  rude  people  by  destroying 
ten  or  eleven  of  their  petty  Kings,  within  the  space  of  half  a  year,"  that  he 
regained  the  whole  of  her  lost  territory  of  Ulster,  and  even  enlarged  it.  He 
ruled  Ireland  for  three  years,  and  well-nigh  solved  the  impossible  problem  of 
"  reducing  that  Realme  to  quiet,"  not  solely  by  the  cogent  argument  of  the  sword, 
but  by  kindness,  prudence,  and  affability.  Unfortunately,  he  caught  a  chill 
while  crossing  a  river,  and  died  at  Cork  in  1381,  when  he  was  only  twenty-nine 
years  old.  His  will,  enumerating  his  legacies,  is  a  curious  record  of  some  of  his 
possessions ;  the  "  Saltseller  in  the  form  of  a  Dogg,"  bequeathed  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  ;  his  "  Cup  of  a  Tortois ;"  another  little  cup  u  nude  like  i  of  a 

Hart  with  the  head  of  an  Eagle,"  given  to  his  son-in-law  Hotspur  ;  and  "  his 
Sword  adorned  with  Gold,  which  was  the  good  King  1  with  "  the  great 

Horn  of  Gold,"  left,  "together  with  God's  Blessing  and  his  own,"  to  his  eldest 
son  Roger.  He  had  two  other  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Philippa  Plantagenet ; 
Sir  Edmund,  married  to  Owen  (ilendower's  daughter;  Sir  John,  executed  by 
Henry  VI.  ;  Kli/abeth,  Lady  Percy,  and  aftenvar.  md  Philippa, 

who  was  successively  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Countess  of  Arundel,  and   1 
St.  John. 

Roger,  fourth  Earl,  though  then  but  eleven   years  of  age,  v,  inted 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland   shortly  after  his  fat!  'h  ;  and    in    1385 

"heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown  of  this  Realm."  He,  J  gain,  spent  the  belter 
half  of  his  life  in  his  Irish  government,  and  D  "till  at 
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He  was  released  from  durance  on  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  ;  went  with 
the  King  to  the  French  wars,  where  he  served  under  the  renowned  Karl  of 
Salisbury,  and  was  Lieutenant  of  Normandy  in  1418.  Henry  VI.,  as  sooi 
he  came  to  the  throne,  appointed  him  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  ;  and  he  died  in  1424,  when  lie  was  about  twenty- 
four  —  the  youngest  of  all  his  short-lived  race.  Yet  Shakespeare,  in  his  pathetic 
death-scene,  represents  him  as  an  aged  captive  : 

u  Kven  like  a  man  new  haldd  from  the  rack, 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  lon^  imprisonment  ; 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortim 

This  is  dramatised  from  the  following  passage  in  Hall  :  "  The  last  Karl  of 
March  of  that  name  was  long  time  restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  finally  waxed 
lame;"  which  obviously  refers  to  his  imprisonment  in  childhood.  It  had 
probably  affected  his  health  —  when  he  went  to  France  for  the  first  time  with 
Henry  V.  he  had  to  return  home  invalided  —  and  may  have  tended  to  shorten 
his  life;  but  he  certainly  did  not  "  in  prison  spend  his  pilgrima 

His  brother  was  already  dead,  and  no  children  had  been  born  of  his  man 
thus  the  representation  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  passed   to  his  tw<  • 
Alianor,  who  had  married  a  Courtenay,  was  childless;  and  the  entire  inheritance 
—  a  vast  aggregate  of  manors  and  castles  in  England,  Ireland,   and  \\ 
reverted  to  Anne,  who,  as  the  eldest  born,  became,  in  succession,  to  her  brother, 
the  heiress  of  the  throne.     She  was  the  wife  of  Richard  rl  of 

Cambridge  (a  younger  son  of  Kdmund  Duke  of  York),  or  rather,  at  that  time, 
his  widow,  as  he  had  been  beheaded  at  Southampton  in  1415  for  conspiring 
against  Henry  V.  Within  thirty  years  of  his  death,  their  son  Richard  (who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  Duke  of  York)  in  open  parliament  claimed  the  crown, 
and  commenced  the  long  contention  that  was  to  cost  so  many  lives,  and  all  but 
exterminate  the  nobility  of  England. 

No  less  than  five  other  branches  of  the  family  attained  baronial  rank.  Robert 
(son  or  brother  of  the  first  Hugh  of  Wigmore)  obtained  the  great  Honour  of 
Richard's  Castle  through  his  wife  Margery  de  Say,  and  held  twenty-three  knight's 
fees  in  Herefordshire  and  six  in  Worcestershire. 

summoned  to  parliament  as  Baron  Mortimer  of  Richar  but 

left  no  male  heir  ;  and  Joan,  his  eldest  daughter. 

Richard  Talbot,  whose  posterity  held  it  for  two  gcnentioi  :  brother 

of  this  Lord  Mortimer,  named  William,  became  Lord  Zoudie  of  Mortimer 


The  Barons  of  Attilbergh  in  Norfolk  descended  from  Re'  iner, 

whose  Lincolnshr  rfeited  for  rel»cili< 
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Essex,  circa  1272. — Rotuli  Huntirederum.  In  1309,  Thomas  Mus  de  Arkilgarth, 
chaplain,  was,  with  several  others,  prosecuted  by  Eve  de  Kaggardgill  of 
Arkilgarth  in  Richmondshiro,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. — Harrison's 
Yorkshire.  William  Peverel  of  Dover's  charter  to  Shrewsbury  Abbey  is 
witnessed  by  William  de  Musca. — Mon.  Angli.  Another  William  de  Musca  (or 
the  same?)  held  half  a  knight's  fee  of  William  de  Ros  in  Northamptonshire.— 
Testa  de  Nevill.  One  of  the  persecuted  Templars  in  1309  was  P.rother  Philip  de 
Mewes,  who,  "being  advised  and  earnestly  exhorted  to  abandon  his  religious 
profession,  replied  that  he  would  rather  die  than  do  so." — Addisoris  Knight 
Templars. 

Marteine.  Martin,  Sire  of  Tour  (four  miles  from  Bayeux,  not  Ton: 
Dugdale  gives  it),  came  over  with  William  of  Normandy  in  1066  ;  and  conquered 
the  territory  of  Kemeys  in  Pembrokeshire.  It  was  erected  into  a  Palatine 
Barony,  which  he  governed  as  Lord  Marcher,  having  his  castle  at  Newport,  where 
its  ruins  still  exist.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  religious  houses,  and  be 
the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  at  St  Dogmael's,  annexing  it  as  a  cell 
to  the  Monastery  of  Tyrone  in  France.  The  endowment  was  given  by  his  son 
Robert  Fitz  Martin,  whose  charter  is  witnessed  by  Henry  I.,  who  afterwards 
granted  a  further  confirmation  charter.  In  the  next  generation,  William  Fit/, 
Martin  married  a  Welsh  princess,  the  daughter  of  Rhys-ap-Griffith,  sovereign  of 
South  Wales,  "  from  whom  he  received  great  injury,  for  by  force  of  arms  he  took 
from  him  his  strong  castle  of  Llanhever,  in  Kemeys-Land,  contrary  to  his  oath 
and  solemn  promise  of  peace  and  friendship."  William's  grandson  acquired  the 
honour  of  Barnstaple  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Guy  de  Brian 
and  Eva  his  wife,  heiress  of  Henry  de  Tracy,  Baron  of  Barnstaple.  She  brought 
him  numerous  estates  in  Devonshire,  where  he  already  had  great  possessi< 
for  "  shortly  after  Domesday,  Robert  Fitz  Martin,  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
Dertington,  and  other  lands,  once  William  de  Falaise's." — Pole's  Devon.  They 
had  three  sons ;  Nicholas,  who  left  only  a  daughter ;  Colinetus ;  and  Robert 
Colinetus,  who  thus  became  the  heir,  was  the  father  of  Sir  William  Martin, 
engaged  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  "  constantly  summoned  to  every  parliament  as 
Baron  of  Kemeys  from  17  Ed.  I.  to  16  Ed.  II.,  in  which  year  he  died."  His  son 
followed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  ensuing  year,  dying  s.  p.  ;  and  two  sister- 
heiresses,  Eleanor  de  Columbers  and  Joan  de  Audley,  divided  his  lands.  u  Hut 
the  name  of  Martin  was  still  kept  up  by  Robert,  the  yoi:  .  from  whom 

are  lineally  descended  the  Martins  of  Seaborough,  and  those  of  Athelhampton  in 
Dorsetshire." — Collinsoris  Somerset.  They  had  a  considerable  estate  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  Compton-Martin  retains  their  name ;  and  in  1  )evonshire  u  Comb- 
Martin  and  another  Martin  will  inform  you  of  their  antiquity." 

Of  the  Martins  of  Seaborough  1  can  find  no  account.  Those  of  Athelhampton 
had  their  seat  at  Admiston  Hall,  and  ended  with  Nicholas  Martin,  who  died  on 
the  road  to  London,  whither  he  had  been  persuaded  to  go — muci  :  his 
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will     to  ,iers  and  coheiresses,  and 

buried  i:  inscription  : 

"  1  :  •  .UK!    Martin,  the  last, 

Good- niK'ht,    N 

is  not  go  in  :  for  a  younger  son  of  this  house,  who  had 

•d  in  Suffolk  as  far  hack  as  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 

1  in  the  male  line.     One  of  his  descendants,  Roger 

:in,  who  in  '  >  time  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred,  was  so 

that,  "  when  he  declined  with  ajje.  and  was  not  able  to 

go  far  from  home,  he  had  a  whistle  to  hi>  cane  l>y  which  he  called  the  poor  to 

ed  world  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  age  of  universal 

begging — it  i  >  recognize  the  necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  summons.     A 

ouient  Roger  suffered  grievously  for  his  loyalty  during  the  Civil  War,  and 

MI  for  redress  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  setting  forth  that 

had  quietly  lived  amongst  their  neighbours  for  nigh  upon 

tin cc  hu  d  before  the  Restoration  ;  but  his  son  received  a 

i (j<>~,  which  is   now  extinct      Another,  however,   still  survives, 

ng  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  family. 

Mountbother  ;  or  Mountbocher;  Duchesne  preserves  the  correct  version; 
thor  .where  the  name  remained  up  to  the  present  cent,: 

•ntbourci.  riette  de  Montbourcher,  born  1672,  was  the  heiress  of 
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manor,  with  a  red  rose  at  Midsummer.* — v.  Thorototfs  Notts.  Their  son, 
Bertram  III.,  was  a  leading  man  in  Northumberland,  serving  three  time- 
knight  of  the  shire,  and  four  times  as  Sheriff  in  1374,  1377,  1379.  and  1380  ;  and 
built  one  of  the  towers — still  known  as  Mont  Boucher  Tower — of  the  town  wall  of 
the  New  Castle  on  Tyne,  that  was  to  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  North. 
He  married  Isabel  de  Willoughby,  and  died  in  1388,-  leaving,  besides  a  son, 
Bertram  IV.,  a  daughter,  named  after  her  mother,  and  twice  married,  first  to  Sir 
Henry  Heton,  and  secondly  to  Robert  Harbottle,  who  survived  to  be  the  last 
representative  of  the  family.  For,  though  Bertram  IV.  was  duly  succeeded  by 
Bertram  V.,  and  Bertram  V.  by  Bertram  VI.,  the  line  failed  with  the  latter,  who 
died  s.  p.  in  1425.  His  great  aunt  Isabel  then  inherited  the  estate  ;  and  dyiii^ 
herself  in  the  following  year,  transmitted  it  to  her  great-grandson,  Robert 
Harbottle. 

Leland  speaks  of  this  family  in  his  Itinerary  :  "  Mounbowcher  was  a  Man  of 
fair  Landes  in  Northumbrelande ;  and  Doctor  Davelle  told  me  that  the 
Hospitale  yn  Newcastle  hath  yet  Landes  of  his  gifte."  Other  incidental  not 
of  it  are  to  be  met  with.  Collins  mentions  a  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Mont  HOIK  her, 
of  very  early  date,  whose  daughter  Philippa  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Maners,  from  whom  he  derives  the  Dukes  of  Rutland.  Sir  Edmund  Pierrepnnt, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  married  Joan,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  de 
Montboucher.  John  Monboucher,  in  1408,  died  seized  of  the  manor  of  Skipwith- 
cum-Menihorpe,  which  he  held  in  right  of  Elizabeth  his  wife. — Burtons  Mon.  I 

Mountsoler ;  for  Montsorel,  as  Leland  gives  it  in  his  list.  This  name  is 
familiar  to  us  as  belonging  to  a  place  in  Leicestershire,  which  "  though  now  only 
famous  as  a  market  town,  once  boasted  a  strong  and  stately  castle  on  its  Mecp 
and  craggy  hill  overhanging  the  river  Soar." — Nichols.  This  castle,  built  probably 
by  Hugh  Lupus,  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  who  after- 

Is  granted  it  to  the  Earls  of  Leicester  ;  and  Robert  Blanchemains,  third  Karl, 
surrendered  it  to  the  King  in  1174.  Saer  de  Quincy  was  appointed  Castellan 
by  King  John  in  1213,  but  having  joined  the  rebellious  barons  against  Henry  III., 
and  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  Montsorrell  \\  and 

captured  by  the  Royal  troops,  and  •'  by  the  King's  command,  and  the  ready 
help  of  ihe  neighbourhood,  entirely  razed  to  the  ground,  as  a  nest  of  the  Devil 
and  den  of  thieves  and  robbers."  Not  a  single  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  fanciful  conjectures,  such  as 
Mount  Sore-hill  (difficile,  fjcheux),  &c.  ;  and  the  suggestion  adopted  by  the 
historian  of  the  county — Mount-Soar-Hill — can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  family  of  Montsorel  took  their  name  from  this 
place  any  more  than  the  Arundells  derived  theirs  from  the  fain  on  the 

*  Her  grandson,  in  1390,  held  Pokerlcy,  co.  Durham,  by  one  clove  gilliflower,  due 
on  St.  Cuthbc' 
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Arun.     They  had  apparently  no  connection  with  it  at  all ;  *  ar.  :.o  doubt 

.'.}  the  Conqueror's  train.     "  Domini: 

sore  :ne  included  in  Duchesne's  Nomitui  //////A//// 

.nd  probably  derived  his  name  from   Mont>oixau,   on  the 

Loir  i-mt- 

soreau  who  «  ut    the    sanguinar  I    of  Charles    IX.  against   the 

The  name  first  occurs  in  the  Liber  Niger.     Alured  de  Montsorell,  in  1165, 
held  tlm  I  of  old  feoftment  in    Dor>et  of  (ierbert   de   Perci  ;  and 

Rol  >rcll  part  of  one  of  Ceme  Abbey,  in  the  same  county.     In  the 

foll«  uiry,  Thomas  de  Musorel  held  of  the  fee  of  Robert  de  Newburgh 

in  the  Hundred  of  Poorstock,  Dorset. — Testa  de  NeviL.  >t  notice 

of  them  there.      I  n  ob  and  >rel  are  found  in  Oxfordshire  about  1272, 

Monsorel  in  Wiltshire  (Rotuli   Hundredorum),  win  :it  Sorrel 

— now  to  Mouse  Hill — recalls  th< 

ngton,  Somersetshire,  in  i^io  :  rd  de  Montsorel, 

in   1325,  having  been  to  serve  as  a  foot-soldier  in  Gascony,  deserted 

the:  SherifT  ot  of  London  was  com- 

ke  him  into  custo.:  grave's  Par/.  Writs.    Thomas  de  Mont- 

sorel  of  Somersetshire  was    one  of  th  ureties)  for  the   good 

behaviour  of  1  i.^h  of  Nettlecomb,  on  his  discharge  from  imprisonment 

.t  of  the  Karl  of  I  >  for  the  payment  of  the  fine 

upon  him.      Th;  :mmoned    to  the   great  Council  at 

on  the  \\  //»/</. 

ulation  of  the  forests  of  Somer  in    i:^~.  im-nti. 

ri  hermitage,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  the  tenure  of  Th<>: 

John  de  Munt- 
sorel  he!  -Tttt*  df  X 

irs  as  a  former  ten  int  in  Berkshire. 
Maleuile  :  lie.  a  b.m.ny  in  the  Pays  de  (' 

is  on  th  ears  in   Domesday  as 

:)p. 

(Mon.  Angl.  i.  660),  and  one  of 
Ro:: 

:cks  and  Scotland." — The  Norman 

v  of  Scotland  on 

In   the    ;  arch   of   V 

deed 

and 
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grateful  memory  of  his  dead  master,  granted  it  to  the  monks  of  Dunfermline  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls,  not  only  of  himself  and  his  ancestors,  but  of  David  I. 
and  his  son  Malcolm  IV.,  stipulating  that  "the  monks  should  uphold  a  perpetual 
light  before  the  sepulchres  of  the  said  kings."  He  left  three  sons:  i.  (ire. 
who  founded  a  line  that  ended  in  the  litter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  lands  of  Melville  devolved  upon  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Ross;  2.  Philip, 
whose  posterity  survived  in  the  male  line  till  1468  ;  3.  Walter,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Melville.  Walter's  descendants  were  settled  at  Raith,  in  the  co.  of  Fife, 
for  many  successive  generations.  Sir  James  Melville,  who  held  the  barony  of 
Hallhill  in  that  county,  was  ambassador  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth, 
and  afterwards  in  the  household  of  her  son,  an  accomplished  statesman  ami 
courtier,  who  wrote  the  *  Memoirs '  so  often  quoted  in  the  histories  of  that  time. 
His  brother,  Sir  Robert,  was  also  sent  ambassador  to  England  on  two  several 
occasions ;  the  second  time  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
Queen;  and  spoke  in  her  behalf  with  "such  brave  and  stout  language  before 
the  Council  that  Elizabeth  threatened  his  life."  In  1616,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-nine,  he  was  created  Lord  Melville  of  Monymaill,  and  survived  to  wear 
his  new  honours  for  five  years.  George,  fourth  Lord,  was  a  /.ealous  presbyterian, 
and  had  to  fly  to  Holland  on  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  in  which  he 
had  been  implicated,  thereby  forfeiting  the  whole  of  his  estates.  He  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  his  disastrous  expedition  in  1685,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  again  to  escape  abroad,  and  to  return  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
three  years  later.  His  forfeiture  was  at  once  rescinded  ;  and  in  1690  he  received 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Melville  from  the  new  King,  whom  he  subsequently  served 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  President  of  the  Council. 
His  wife,  Catherine  Leslie,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  famous  Puritan  (ieneral 
trained  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  (in  whose  service  he  attained  the  rank  of  Field 
Marshal),  who  commanded  the  Scottish  army  that  invaded  England  m  if>4°> 
and  routed  the  Royalists  at  Newbury.  He  was  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Rothes, 
and  is  described  as  "an  unlettered  soldier  of  fortune,  of  an  adv. 
diminutive  size,  and  a  distorted  person."  His  soldiers  bore  on  their  colours  the 
crown  and  covenant  of  Christ;  and,  true  to  his  Swedish  traditions,  were  "sum- 
moned by  drums  to  sermon,  and  their  tents  resounded  at  dawn  and  sunset  with 

ims  and  prayers."     On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Ripon  in   1641,  In 
created  by  the  parliament  Lord  Halgonie,  and  Earl  of  I  .even.     He  was  succeeded 
by  a  grandson  and  two  g  :ul-dau^hters,  but  on   the  death  of   the   la>t 

Countess  in  1706,  the  title  reverted  to  the  son  of  his  grand-daughter  Catherine, 
1  >ivid,  second  Earl  of  Melville,  who  thus  united  the  two  Earldoms  that  remain 
the  heritage  of  his  descendants. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  ghastly  story  respecting  one  of  this  family,  Melville 
of  Glenbervie,  who  was  Sheriff  of  the  Mearns  in  the  reign  of  James   I.  (of  S 
land).     "  He   bore  his   faculties  so  harshly,  that   he   became   detested   by  the 


ns  of  the  country.     Reiterated  complaints  of  his  conduct  having  been  n. 

e  monarch  answered, 

in  a  moment  of  u  impatience,  "Sorrow  i^in  the  Sheriff  were  sodden  and 

•  >mplainers  retired 

.  decoyed  Melville  to 

the  top  of  the  hill  of  •  ;rk,  under  pretence  of  a  -• 

hun:  ..     Upon  this  place  (still  railed  the  Sheriffs   Pot)  the  barons  had 

iling  cauldron,   into  which  they  plunged  the  unh: 

itticient   time,  the 
it  literally  observe  the  royal  mandate,  co: 

of  this  hell-broth. 

all  outlawed   for  this  otu  . .  one  of  their 

number,  to  screen  hi;  u  justice,  erected  the  kain: 

whi'  rhanging  the 

\rbuthnot  is  said  to  have   eluded   the  r 
fit  of  the  law  of  clan  Marduff,*  and  a  pardon,  or 
•  •d  of  rep'  i   that  la\\ .  !1  extant 

mt  of  Arbuthnot." 

Malet.  ly  in  tlu  :le  of  the  Conquest 

for  his 

•\  of 

.  probaM, 
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It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  William  Malet  had  English  blood  in  his  n 
His  mother,  it  is  believed,  was  an  Englishwoman,  though  no  one  exactly  k: 
who  she  was.     It  has  been  suggested   that  she  was  a   daughter  of  Earl   Leofric 
and  the  famous  Godiva,  "  for  it  was  doubtless  through  William  Malet  the  Earls 
of  Chester  had  their  descent  from  the  old  Earls  of  Mercia,  of  which  they  boasted, 
but  it  seems  they  never  knew  correctly  how,  nor  has  any  genealogist  since  entirely 
explained  the  mystery." — A.  S.  Ellis. 

But  if  Malet's  name  was  not  given  him  in  honour  of  his  courage,  he  was  none 
the  less  emphatically  the  "chevalliers  durs  e  vaillanz  "  that  Benoit  de  S.  More 
terms  him,  and  his  feats  of  arms  at  Senlac  are  eulogized  in  the  Roman  de  Rou. 
"  He  threw  himself  boldly  in  the  midst :  with  his  flaming  sword  he  terrified  the 
English.  But  they  pierced  his  shield  and  killed  his  horse,  and  he  would  have 
been  slain  himself,  when  the  Sire  de  Montfort  and  William  de  Yez  Pont  came  up 
with  a  strong  force,  and  gallantly  rescued  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  men,  and  mounted  him  on  a  fresh  horse."  It  was  to  him  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  hard-fought  day,  the  Conqueror  gave  in  charge  the  dead  body  of  Harold, 
"to  provide  for  its  decent  interment :"  and  he  accordingly  escorted  the  remains 
of  the  fallen  King  to  the  unconsecrated  burial  place  on  the  cliffs  of  I 
where,  according  to  the  cruel  irony  of  his  epitaph,  he  was  to  watch  the  shore 
and  sea  he  had  so  lately  guarded.  William  Malet  was  probably  selected  for 
this  melancholy  office  because,  as  Guy  de  Poitiers  tells  us,  lie  was  "partly 
English  and  partly  Norman,"  and  Compater  Haraldi :  that  is,  joint  sponsor  or 
compere  with  the  English  King.  According  to  Saxon  custom,  they  had  thus 
become  "  God-syb,"  or  relations  in  God.* 

He  followed  the  Conqueror  on  his  expedition  to  the  North;  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  York:  and  with  Gilbert  de  Gand  and  Robert  I- it/  Richard, 
took  charge  of  the  conquered  city  with  its  new  Norman  garrison.  We  next 
find  him  Sheriff  of  the  county,  with  extensive  grants  of  land  ;  and  Constable 
of  the  newly-built  castle  of  York,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1068,  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Northumbrians  under  the  Saxon  prir.  .  The  townsmen 

were  disaffected,  and  he  was  threatened  from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 
He  sent  word  to  the  King  that  "he  must  surrender  unless  help  raine  quickly  :" 
and  the  King  himself  hastened  to  his  rescue,  defeated  the  insurgents,  and  fortified 
York  with  a  second  fortress.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  Danes  landed  in 
England,  William  Malet  and  Gilbert  de  Gand  were  still  in  command  of  the  city  ; 
but  this  time  either  strangely  over-rated  their  own  strength,  or  under-valued  their 
opponents.  Ear  from  asking  for  aid,  they  told  the  King  they  could  hold  out  for 
a  year  as  they  were:  and  **  this  me— a^e,  it  appears,  was  actually  sent  after  \Val- 
theoff,  Edgar,  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  Ilumber." — Freeman. 

*   In  Bra/.il,  to  tins  day,  '  'her  and  godmother  of  the  same  child,   called 

"Compadrc"  and  "Cotaadre,"  cannot  marry  without  violating  public  opinion. 


They  prepared  for  a  fresh  1<  :he  enemy  should  use  the  m.ite- 

of  the  adjoining  houses  to  ;  !c  ditch,  fired  those  that  were  n 

han  :ill  the  whole  -  -blaze  and  the  greater  part  of  it 

U  hen,  tw  :ie  Danes  h,  the  garrison  sallied  forth 

•hem  in  the  burnii  I  fought  desperate!  >ut. 

Hut  -rrible  lx.:  :ul  no  man  in. 

.     One  hundred  N  re  said  to  have  fallen  by  his  single 

!,  and  th:  lain  in  all.     (iilbert  de  ('.and,  and  William  Malet 

— with  whom  were  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children — alone  were  spared  for  the 

of  their  r 
Two  rs  from  I 

.hile  in  the  Kin/s  service  in  the  Marshes"  of  Kly. 

the   belt  f  B  '  -ILi, 

daughter  of   '  m,  he    left   three    sons  :     i.    Robert,  his    successor: 

who  held   the  Norman   barony,  ami   died  a  monk  at   Bee  :   and 

3.    (iilbert,  ancestor   of  the  Malets   of  Somersetshire.     His   daughter    Beatrix 

William  by  Mr.  Kllis,  that  the  famous 

rst  to  Ivo  Taillebois  ;  secondly 
to   1  :  ;  and  thirdly  to  Ranulph   Karl   of  Chester,  was   am-1 

r  of  his.     But  in  1152,  her  son  Earl  Ranulph,  "obtained  the  Honour  of 

unrle  held    :  been    \\ 

,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Stapleton 

and  :ier  and  daughter. 
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Charta,"  and  suffered  excommunication  in  addition  to  forfeiture.  "  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Kins;,  who,  on  his  dea 
compelled  the  husbands  of  his  daughters,  Hugh  de  Vivonne,  who  had  married 
Mabel,  and  Robert  de  Mucegros,  who  had  married  Helewise,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  marks!  This  Helewise  afterwards  married  Sir  Hugh  Poyntz,  and 
between  these  two  coheirs  the  Barony  of  Malet  was  divided,  Shepton  going  to 
Hugh  de  Vivonne  and  Cury  to  Sir  Hugh  Poyntz." — Phclps  /v///< v.w/. 

Hugh,  the  younger  son,  took  the  name  of  Fitchett,  "during  the  dis. 
of  his  family,"  says  Collinson ;  but  more  probably  from  his  marriage  with  an 
heiress,  as  the  coat  of  Fitchett  appears  among  the  family  quarterings.    Moreover, 
his  son  continued  to  bear  it,  and  it  was  his  grandson  Baldwin  who  resumed  the 
name  of  Malet     For  a  long  series  of  generations  the)  were  seated  at  Knmore 
in  Somersetshire,  which  passed  away  through  Kli/abeth  Malet  to  Wilmot   I 
of  Rochester  in   1680.     The  representation  of  the  house  then  reverted  to  the 
posterity  of  Baldwin  Malet,  solicitor  to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  having  married  two 
Devonshire  heiresses  in  succession,  settled  in  that  county.     His  great  gran 
Sir  Thomas,  of  Poyntington  in  Somerset,  received  a  patent  of  baronetage  from 
Charles  II.,   but  suffered   it  to  lie  dormant;  and  the  existing  title  dates  only 
from   1791.     Their   present  seat,  Wilbury  in   Wiltshire,  was  bought   in    1803. 
Their  coat  of  arms,  Azure  three  escallops  Or,  is,  according  to  Sir  W.  Pole,  that 
of  the  Deandoms  of  Devonshire,    derived  through   an    heiress.     The   ancient 
bearing  of  the  Malets,  three  buckles,  fibulae  or  fermails,  was  no  doubt  allu 
as   the  diminutive   of  fermails  would    be  fermciillfts.     Robert    Malet,   temp. 
Ed.  I.,  bore  Argent  three  fermeaux  Sable  (Harl.  MS.  6137) :  and  the  coat  of 
the  Malets  of  Lincolnshire  (formerly  to  be  seen  in  a  stained  glass  window  in 
Irby  Church)  Gules,  three  buckles  Or,  two  and   one,  was  the   same  as  that  of 
the  Norman  Sires  de  Graville.     These  Malets  descended  from  Durand   Malet, 
who  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  tenant  in  chief  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  bclu 
to  have  been  the  first  Lord  Malet's  brother.     They  continued  at  Irby  for  many 
generations. 

In  Normandy,  as  in  England,  this  long  descended  house  is  still  represented 
by  heirs  male ;  though  the  elder  line,  holding  the  old  Scandinavian  fief  of  which 

it  was  wont  to  be  said — 

"  Syre  en  Graville  premier 
Que  roy  en  France  : " 

ended    in    1516   with    Louis    Malet,   Admiral    of    France    and   Governor   of 
Normandy. 

Mounteney,  or  Montigny,   from  a  place  of  that  name  near    Falai 
Normandy.     "Roger  de   Montigny  gave    lands  to  St  A  JT,  temp. 

William  I.  (M<>n.  i.  961)  :  and  in  Henr\  D  William  de  Montigny  married 

a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Jordan  Briset,  a  great  baron  ot  Mon.  ii.  505)." 

—T/ie  Norman  People.     Sir  Arnold  Mounteney  witnesses  John  Fit/   Matthew 
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knight  who  settled  in  Hallamshire,  who  I  have  no  doubt  must  have  been 
the  same  Sir  Arnold  ;  all  the  more  as  he  is  followed  by  his  son  Robert.  lint 
in  the  succeeding  descents  the  Christian  names  do  not  tally  :  and  I  conclude 
that  it  was  a  younger  brother  of  Robert  that  inherited  the  Norfolk  prop 
His  line  ended  in  1313:  and  the  heiress — another  Dionysia — married  Hugh 
de  Vere. 

In  Essex  they  were  seated  at  Ging-Motmteney,  or  Mountney's-ing  (from  Ing, 
a  Saxon  word  signifying  meadow  or  pasture,  vulgarly  Munnassing)  from  about 
the  time  of  Stephen,  when  Robert  de  Mounteney  witnessed  the  foundation 
charter  of  Thobie  Priory.  "  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  oi 
eldest  daughter  of  Jordan  de  Briesete,  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  <>f 
Jerusalem  near  West  Smithfield,  London.  His  son  was  Kustace." — Mcrants 
Essex.  Dugdale  thus  recounts  the  death  of  one  of  his  descendants. 

"In  1252,  there  was  a  notable  Tournament  at  Walden,  wherein  Roger 
de  Leiburne  encountered  with  Ernauld  de  Mountenei,  a  valiant  Knight,  and 
unhappily  ran  his  lance  into  his  throat  under  his  helmet,  it  wanting  a  collar ; 
whereupon  Mountenei  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  instantly,  insomuch,  as  it 
then  supposed  by  some,  that  in  regard  his  lance  had  not  a  socket  upon  the  point, 
he  did  it  purposely  in  revenge  of  a  broken  leg  he  had  received  from  Mountenei, 
tilting  with  him  in  a  former  tournament."  Another  of  them,  Robert  de  Moun- 
teny,  "was  presented  at  Chelmsford  in  1254  or  1255  for  not  taking  upon  him 
the  order  of  knighthood.  Either  he  or  his  son,  Sir  Robert  de  Mountenev,  died 
15  Ed.  L,  holding  Ging  Mounteney  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  also  Mount- 
ney's  in  Elmdon.  Ernulph,  or  Arnulph,  afterwards  created  a  Knight  Banneret, 
was  his  son  and  heir,"  and  gave  his  name  to  Arnold's  manor,  where  his  seat  is 
said  to  have  been.  Sir  John,  who  founded  a  chantry  in  Chelmsford  churchyard, 
is  the  next  mentioned;  a  Sir  Robert  held  in  1375;  and  in  1417  William  de 
Mounteney  obtained  of  Henry  V.  free  warren  in  "  Yenge  Mountenay."  '•  In  this 
family,"  continues  Morant,  "it  continued  till  after  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  John 
Mounteney,  who  died  1528,  left  a  son  and  heir  William,  then  thi;  old. 

About  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  manor  of  (iing-Mounti 
had  changed  hands." 

Monfichet  :  from  Montfiquet,  in  the  arrondissement  of  !  to  be 

so  named  from  their  Scandinavian  ancestor.  "The  castle  of  Monfiquet  long 
remained,  as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  castle,  a  foun 
this  family.  Robert,  surnamed  Guernon,  Baron  of  Montfichet,  about  1050 
witnessed  a  charter  of  Duke  William  (('.all.  Christ.  XI.  Instr.  229).  He  had 
issue,  first,  William  de  Monfichet,  who  died  s.  p.  when  the  barony  devolved  on 
William,  the  son  of  his  brother;  secondly,  Robert  C.uernon  or  (iernon,  who  held 
a  great  barony  in  Essi-  >m  his  elder  son,  Wil.iam  de  Mont! 

descended  the  Barons  Montfichet  of  that  name,  whose  seats  were  at  Star 
Montfichet,  Essex,  and  Montfichet  London,   of  n  .:y  they   were 
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the  Tourneament  at  Blithe  in  7  Hen.  III.,  contrary  to  the  Kind's  prohibition  ; 
for  which,  his  Lands  were  seised.  But,  afterwards,  he  became  of  a  better 
temper." — Dugdale.  Accordingly,  in  1236  we  find  him  Justidar  of  the  K 
Forests  in  nineteen  different  counties;  and  five  years  Liter  Sheriff  of  Ks>ex.  and 
Governor  of  Hertford  Castle,  as  his  father  had  been.  He  died  s.  p.  about  1257  : 
and  his  "noble  inheritance"  was  divided  between  his  three  -  Margery, 

nurried  to  Hugh  de  Bolebec  in  Northumberland,  who  had  Stansted  Hall: 
Aveline,  married  to  William  de  l-'orz,  Karl  of  Albeinarle  ;  and  Philippa,  married 
to  Hugh  de  Playz. 

The  name,  epitomized  to  Muschet,  continued  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  longer  in  Scotland.  "  The  family  of  Montefixo  or  Muschet  were  Lords  of 
Cargill,  near  Cupar,  of  which  lands  they  had  a  grant  from  William  the  Lion. 

v  were  considerable  benefactors  to  the  Abbey,  and  failed  in  the  male  line 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  one  of  the  three  coheiresses 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Perth.  I'.y 
him  she  had,  with  other  issue,  Annabella,  Queen  of  Robert  III.,  and  mother  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland." — Andrew  Jervise.  But  the  Muschets  long  survived  the 
extinction  of  the  House  of  Cargill.  William  Muschet  dc  Montefixo  was  slain  at 
Otterburn  in  1386.  James  Mushet  of  Tolgarth  is  mentioned  in  1476:  John 
Mushet  held  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith  in  1494,  and  two  others  of  the  name 
George  and  Robert  Muschete,  occur  in  1509. — Rostrum  .  Return 

Scotorum. 

Maleherbe  :  in  modern  phraseology,  mauraise  herbe — a  weed.  Unpromis- 
ing as  this  name  may  sound,  it  yet  takes  the  highest  rank  for  seniorit) 
its  Norman  compeers.  "The  house  of  Malherbe,"  says  the  Nobiliaire  de 
Normandie,  "is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  province.  If  we  may  put  faith 
in  a  Latin  title  deed  cited  by  Duchesne,  and  taken  from  the  History  of 
Vincentius,  it  descends  from  a  Danish  noble,  the  companion-in-arms  of  Rollo. 
Raoul  de  Malherbe  was  one  of  the  knights  that  accompanied  William  the 
Bastard  when  he  conquered  England  in  1066.  His  descendants  formed  seven 
principal  branches,  namely,  those  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Ikniillon-d'Arry  ;  de  M 
du  Bois  d'Escure :  de  Fresnay:  d'Arminville  :  de  la  Pigaciere  :  and  de  Digny: 
and  finally  that  of  the  Marquises  de  Malherbe.  The  present  head  of  the  family  " 
(this  was  written  in  1862)  '  ainique  Henri  de  Malherbe,  General 

commanding  the  sub-division  at  Alenc.on."  They  bear  Ermine  six  roses  Gules, 
three,  two,  and  one.  One  of  the  branches  displayed  only  three  roses. 

different  was  the  bearing  of  the  English  Malherbe  .  pted,  in  a 

chastened  and  mortified  spirit,  a  coat  interpreting  the  noxious  significance    of 
their  name,  viz.,  Or  a  chevron   Gules  between  three  nettle-K 
No  Sir  Ralph  Malherbe  is  entered  in  Domesday  ;  but  seven   of  the  family  (X 
in  the  Liber  Niger.     The  Malherbs  of  Finniton  in   Devonshire  were,  acror 
to  Prince,  "  a  very  antient  tribe,  that  flourished  there  and  at  Winton-Malherb 
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King's  hawks  or  the  King's  equerry."     In  support  of  this  etymolo.  _:ary, 

they  tell  us  that  once  upon  a   time  an    Kmperor  of  C.ermany  or  Archduk- 

tria  (we  will  accept  either)  had  a  beautiful  daughter  who  was  courted  l>y  two 
valiant  nobles.  Kach  of  them  hail  done  him  such  "  singular  good  service  that 
he  did  not  care  to  prefer  one  to  the  other."  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  ride  at  the  ring  for  the  princess ;  and  whichever  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
off  should  marry  her.  Musgrave  triumphantly  drove  his  spear  through  the  ; 
became  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  and  in  memory  of  his  exploit,  had  the  six 
golden  annulets  now  borne  by  the  Musgraves  of  Westmorland  granted  him  for 
his  coat  of  arms.  But  these  annulets,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring  house  of 
Lowther,  simply  indicate  the  suzerainty  of  the  De  Viponts,  Barons  and  Here- 
ditary Sheriffs  of  Westmorland,  who  bore  Gules,  three  annulets  Or.  Both  t; 
families  held  of  them. 

Robert  de  Mucelgros  is  mentioned  about  1080  (Ordericus  Vitalis,  576)  and 
Roger  de  Mucelgros,  in  1086,  was  a  tenant-in-chief  in  Herefordshire  (Dom.) 
where  he  has  left  his  name  to  Lude  Muchgros.  His  descendants  spread  far  and 
wide.  Charlton  Musgrove  in  Somersetshire  was,  with  other  manors,  held  by 
Richard  de  Mucegros  in  the  time  of  King  John  ;  and  he  was  also  farmer  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  Robert  de  Mucegros  married  Helewise,  one  of  the  coheirs 
of  the  Barony  of  Malet ;  and  though  Charlton  passed  away  through  an  heiress  in 
the  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s  reign,  the  name,  as  M  \  continued  in  the 

county.     John  Musgrave  was  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  where  he  had 
2  Ric.  III.     Another  John  had  been  during  five  years  Sheriff  of  Devon  under 
Henry  III.     At  the  same  date,  Richard  Muchgros,  of  Muchgros  in  1 
parish,   Worcestershire,    "was    much   esteemed."      Robert   de    Musegros   held 
Kemerton  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester.    His  grand-daughter  and  heiress  married 
John  de  Ferrers,  Baron  of  Chartley. — Atkyris  G7rw, •>/.•/•.     Rich;; 
joint  Lord  of  Shelton  and  Knotting  in  Bedfordshire,  obtained  a  pardon  for  his 
participation  in  the  death  of  Gaveston  in  1313  :  and  Thomas  de   M  .  in 

1316,  was  one  of  the  lords  of  Claydon,  Williamscote,  Prescott,  and  Blechingdon, 
Oxon. — Palgrare's  Parliamentary  Writs. 

Only  one  of  these,  the  Northern  house  of  Musgrave,  is  still  resident  in  the 
county  where  it  first  took  root,  and  is  found  as  far  back  as  our  records  extend. 
Its  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  many  an  old  Border  legend  and  ballad.  "  Little 
Musgrave  who  was  his  foot-page,"  and  his  **  bonny  h<  11,"  figure  in  the 

exploits  of  Johnnie  Armstrong,  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  moss-troopers,  w! 
pathetic  words  on  his  "departing  night"  are  ]  in  Scott's   Minstr- 

Then  we  have    Sir  Michael  Musgrave,  the  disappointed  lover  of  1 
fair   daughter    Isabel,    who    fought   and    killed    his   successful    rival.    Sir    John 
Armstrong,  on  his  wedding  :n>elf  hewn  to  \  as 

fie>h  into  a  pot,"  by  the  wrathful  kinsmen  of  the  slain  bridegroom.  all, 

there  is  the  fairy  legend  of  the  Luck  of  Kden  Hall.      In  the  grounds  of  their  old 
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castle  at  the  end  of  the  following  century,  had  been  charged  by  one  Lancelot 
Carleton  with  having  ottered  to  surrender  it  to  the  Scots,  and  making  it  "  a  den 
of  thieves,  and  a  harbour  and  receipt  for  murderers  and  felons."  Ik  d 

r  himself  according  to  the  old  custom  that  had  been  handed  down  to  the 
Borderers  from  their  Norse  forefathers,  and  to  have  his  cause  k'  openly  tried 
by  way  of  combat  before  ( iod  and  the  face  of  the  world  :  and  to  try  it  on  Canonby 
Holme,  before  Kngland  and  Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in  Kaster  Week,  A.D.  1602." 
The  laws  regulating  these  encounters  are  minutely  given,*  but  we  are  not  told 
which  champion  proved  himself  in  the  right. 

It  was  the  nephew  of  this  challenger  who  became  the  first  Baronet  of  Kden 
Hall— Sir  Richard,  created  1611.  The  next  heir,  Sir  Philip,  fought  stoutly  for 
the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  one  of  the  "persons  of  quality"  taken 
prisoner  in  1645  at  the  battle  of  Rowton  Moor,  near  Chester;  "a  gentleman," 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  of  noble  extraction  and  ample  fortune,  who  live 
engage  himself  again  in  the  same  service,  and  with  the  same  affection  ;  and  after 
very  great  sufferings  to  see  the  Restoration."  He  had  commanded  in  chief  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  where  he  raised  a  regiment,  and  been  governor  of 
the  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle ;  and  was  no  sooner  released  from  captivity  through 
the  good  offices  of  his  uncle  Lord  Wharton,  than  he  took  service  under  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  who  appointed  him  her  lieutenant  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He 
conducted  its  defence  bravely  and  skilfully,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  surrender  on 
honourable  terms.  In  1660  he  had  the  grant  of  a  Baron's  patent,  but  it 
never  taken  out  When  the  King  came  home  and  •  his  <>\\n  again," 

Sir  Philip  was  prepared  with  a  long  list  of  grievances  ;  "  but  it  was  well,'' 
Surtees,  "  with  this  Country,  when  the  wrongs  of  a  country  gentleman,  notorious 
for  his  fearless  opposition  to  the  successful  faction,  amounted    to   no   more, 
flagrante  bdlo,  than  an  account  of  out-houses  damaged,  victuals  wasted,  and  corn 
eat  up  green  by  the  troopers'  horses."     Nor  was  he  left,  like  so  many  others, 
without  the  slightest  recognition  of  his  services.      He  was  named  Constab' 
Carlisle,  and  received  "some  other   reparation."     The  present  baronet  is  his 
direct  representative. 

Two  other  baronetcies  have  been  granted  to  the  family ;  one — a  baronet 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Musgraves  of  Hayton  in  1638:  the  other  in  1782,  to  an 
Irish  branch  seated  at  Tourin,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

Musard.      .W-uit.  Ha^-uit,  or  Hasculphus  Musard,  holds  barony  in 

Domesday.     Enisand  Musard   and  Hugh  Musard  also  appear  there,  the  latter 

*  They  were  "to  fight  on  foot  :  to  be  armed  with  jack,  steel  cap,  plaite  s: 
plaite  breeches,  plaite  socks  ;  two  swords,  the  blades  to  be  one  yard  and  half  a 
quarter  in  length  ;  and  two  Scotch  daggers  or  dirks  at  their  girdles.  Two  gentlemen 
to  be  appointed  in  the  field,  to  view  both  the  pa: -tii>.  to  see  ih.it  they  be  both  equal  in 
arms  and  weapons,  according  to  this  indenture  ;  the  gentlemen  then  to  ride  to  the 
of  the  company,  and  leave  them  but  two  boys  under  16  to  hold  their  hoi 


holding  of  the  Countess  Judith.     There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 

Kecherches  sur  le   Domesday)  conjecture 

belonged  to  the  s  who  were  1<  •:  uxelles  and   Issondun  sur-( 

rche,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  they  probably  came  to  K: 
the  banner  of  Roger  de  Poitou,  who  hid  married   the  daughter  of  their 
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Viscor  md  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
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Karl  of  Richmond,  with  the  feudal  dignity  of  Constable  of  Richmond.     It  was 
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it  was  found  that  Ralph  Moync  held  this  manor  of  Owers  by  service  of  serjcr 
of  the  kitchen,  and  his  ancestors  had  held  it  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  by  gift  of 
that  king,  by  the  said  service."-  /////<-///>//  Dwt.  The  last  male  heir,  Sir  John 
Moygne,  died  temp.  Ed.  IV.,  leaving  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  was  married 
to  Sir  William  Stourton.  The  Moines  gave  as  their  arms  Harry  of  six,  Or  and 
Vert.  "  Their  crest,  a  demi-monk  with  a  penitential  whip  in  his  hand,  alludes  to 
the  name,  and  not  to  one  of  them  being  whipped  out  of  a.  monastery  when  the 
other  issue  male  failed,  as  some  have  imagined.  Some  have  deduced  them  from 
the  Mohuns  of  Somerset,  which,  though  it  be  a  gross  error,  has  taken  such  deep 
root,  that  the  Lord  Stourton  still  quarters  the  Mohun  arms  for  those  of  M 
though  they  are  very  different. 

"A  branch  of  this  family  had  Sibton-Moyne,  co.  Gloucester.  Another  was 
seated  in  Essex  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Another  in  Cambridge  and  Hunting 
don,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III." — Ibid.  In  Essex  they  held  Kv>ti  i)  of 

the  King  in  chief,  and  in  Wiltshire,  Maddington,  both  "  per  les  services  d'estre 
achateur  del  kuysine  de  Roy,  et  Lardiner  de  Roy  a  temps  de  coroiu-ments  de 
Royes  et  de  Reynes  d'Engleter."  Sir  John  le  Moygne  of  Maddington,  the  last 
male  heir,  was  Lardener  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  See  //,  >m  's  \Vilts. 

"  Monk's  Hall,  in  Blackburn  Hundred,  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  a 
family  who  resided  here  as  early  as  Edward  III.     They  were  sometimes  called 
Le  Moine  and  sometimes  De  Monkys,  according  to  the  language  used  in   the 
charter.     Henry  de  Moniaic  occurs  in  the  charter  by  which   Accrington 
granted,  to  Kirkstall  Abbey." — BeM$  Lancashire.     He  does  not  give  their  arms. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  stands   Barnwell,  a 
little  Castle,  that  formerly  belong'd  to  Berengarius  le  Moigne,  that  is,  Monk.'1- 
Camden.     In  Cambridgeshire  their  seat  was  at  Weston ;  and  in   1282  Sir  John 
le  Moine  also  held  Moine's  Manor  in  Norfolk;  "in  1334  his  heiress   Mar 
had  it,  and  was  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Sutton  of  Wivenhoe.''     Wreningham,  in  the 
latter  county,  appears  to  have  been  owned  by  another  branch,  that, k'  about  i 
ended  in  three  co-heiresses." — BlomficlJ.     Sawtrey Moigne,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
long  their  residence;  and  some  of  their  tombs  remain  in  the  church.     John 
le  Moygne  was  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  38  \:  ^<>  Henry 
III.  ;  William  de  Moygne  four  years  later;  and  others  of  the  name  occur  in  the 
list  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II.     This  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  they  are  found  ;  and  they  were  certainly  extinct  before   1433, 
as  their  name  is  missing  among  those  of  the  "  Gentry  of  the  Shire,"  returned  by 
Henry  \T.'s  Commissioners. 

In  Devonshire  we  find  the  cs,  or  Monks,  seated  at  Potheridge,  near 

Torrington,  temp.  Ed.  I.     "  They  continued  there  for  tifu  ari- 

tions,  having  married  heiresses,  or  co-heiresses,  of  Tilley,  Estcott,  Rishford, 
Trenchard,  Crukerne,  Grant,  Champernowne  of  \  .  Wood,  and  I'lai,; 

net,  Viscount  Lisle.     It  seems  n<-t  improbable  that  the  first  of  the   I.e   M< 


who  was  of  Potheridpre,  might  have  1  r  son  of  the  family  who  gave 
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iio  brought  about  t  ration,  and  was  rewarded  with  the   Dukedom 

of  Albemarle.*     He  inherited  Potheridge  from  his  childless  elder  brother, 
ilt  the  old  house  with  great  splendour,  but  it  has  since  fallen  to  ruin. 
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deposition,  had  remained  for  some  time  in  the  custody  of  the  Karl  of  Leicester, 
from  whom,  being  found  too  lenient  a  gaoler,  he  was  transferred  to  the  keeping 
of  Lord  Berkeley  and  Lord  Maltravers,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  Berkeley  Castle. 
But  as  Lord  Berkeley,  again,  "used  more  courtesie,"  than  was  desired,  he 
replaced  by  a  sterner  spirit,  Sir  Thomas  Gournay,  who,  with  Maltravers,  remained 
in  charge  of  the  King  to  the  end.  Being  haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  rescue,  they 
hurried  their  poor  prisoner  away  secretly  to  Corfe  Castle,  and  from  thence  to 
one  strong  place  after  another,  keeping  him  constantly  on  the  move,  and  ahn 
travelling  by  night,  till,  judging  that  all  trace  of  him  must  be  lost,  they  brought 
him  back  to  Berkeley.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  plotting  to  release  his 
brother;  and  the  Queen  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  wrote  "  sharp  letters  to  his 
keepers,  blaming  them  greatlie  for  that  they  dealt  so  gentlie  with  him,  and  kept 
him  not  streictlier ; "  and  the  Bishop  added  an  enigmatical  line,  which  by  a 
change  of  punctuation  might  be  made  to  bear  two  exactly  opposite  meanings  ; 

"Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bonus  est." 

They  had  little  trouble  in  reading  the  riddle,  and  set  themselves  to  their 
suggested  task,  trying  various  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  King,  without  leaving 
any  marks  of  violence.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  fiendish  device,  and  put  him  to 
death  with  such  revolting  cruelty  that  his  shrieks  and  wails  "  moved  many  within 
the  castell  and  the  towne  of  Berkeley  to  compassion." 

The  House  of  Lords,  however,  judged  that  Maltravers  had  not  himself  laid 
hands  on  the  King,   but  employed  "Gournay  and  Ogle  as  his   deputies ;    and 
although  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  in  1330  by  the  same  parliament 
that  condemned  Edward's  assassins,  it  was  for  a  different  crime — the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent     Maltravers  had  in  the  meantime  made  his  escape  to  Germany, 
where  he  remained  for  many  years.     At  last,  in  1345,  he  voluntarily  came  and 
surrendered  himself  to  Edward  III.,  on  his  landing  in  Flanders  ;  and  "  for  his 
special  services  there,  where  he  lost  all  his  goods,  and  suffered  great  oppression," 
obtained  the  King's  free  permission  to  return  to  England  and  abide  the 
of  the  next  Parliament     Six  years  later,  he  received  a  full  pardon,  with  a  fresh 
writ  of  summons;  and  in  1352  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Channel 
He  founded  a  hospital  in  Guernsey,  and  died  in  1364,  five  years  after  his  only 
son  John,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  first  \ 
of  the  King's  reign.     John,  too,  had  a  son  who  died  early  in  life,  and  his 
daughters  became  their  grandfather's  heirs.     Joan,  the  eldest,  was  twice  married, 
but  childless  ;  and  thus  the  barony  devolved  on  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  John  i 
Alan  (a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  Marshal  of  England  in   1377,  and 
summoned  to  parliament  in  the  same  year  as  Lord  Maltravers.     Their  gram! 
succeeded  as  twelfth  Karl  of  Arundel ;  and  the  two  titles  were  jointly  convc 
in    1580  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Lady  Mary  Fit/  Alan,   sole 
heiress  of  the  eighteenth  Earl. 
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— evidently  derived  from  the  coat  of  the  Mercs  of  Essex  :  Gules  a  lion  Argrnt 
within  a  bordure  indented  Or.  In  Northamptonshire,  "  Alons  de  Merke,  in  the 

mum  of  Hen.  II..  was  certified  to  hold  nearly  two  hides  in  F.venley,  part  of 
the  Wodhull  fee." — Baker.     Henry  de  Merr  wa^  of  Kent  1194-98  (AW.  Curuc 

.•'.»•).  Robert  de  Merc  held  lands  at  Winchester  in  1148  (\Vinton  Dom.) 
Eudo  and  William  Marc  witness  King  Stephen's  grant  to  Southampton  Priory, 
of  which  William  himself  was  a  benefactor;  and  either  this  or  another  William 
occurs  with  Roger  Markes  in  the  chartulary  of  Tichfield  Abbey  (M on.  An-1.) 
Two  seals  of  this  family  are  preserved  in  Camden's  Visitation  of  Huntingdon  in 
1613  :  that  of  "William  de  Merc  of  Chesterton,  father  of  Egidius  and  Hugh  de 
Merc,"  a  fesse :  and  that  of  Giles  de  Merc,  Party  per  pale,  a  cross  moline. 
The  last  mention  I  have  found  of  the  name  is  in  1459,  when  Thomas  Merke 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 

Murres  :  In  a  satirical  poem  of  1204  :  the  "  Bible  de  Guiot  de  Provins :'' 
there  is  a  mention  of  this,  or  a  very  similar,  name : 

"  Oncques  certes  dec.a  la  mcr 
Ne  vi  un  si  cortois  baron 
Qui  fut  M  crises  de  Troon 
Et  qui  fu  Renauz  de  Nevers?" 

In  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum  Reginaldus  des  Mores  witnesses  a  grant  of  Gall  rid 
Camerarius  de  Clinton  to  Bretford  in  Warwickshire,  and  a  William  de  Murrers 
occurs  in  the  chartulary  of  Thickhead  Priory.  Geoffrey  de  Mores,  about  1272,  in 
the  Rotuli  Hundredorum.  In  the  succeeding  century,  William  Morers  married 
one  of  the  three  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  Robert  Ashton,  who  held  Sutton  in 
Dorset  and  some  manors  in  Somersetshire  12  Ed.  III. — Hutching  Dwct. 
Richard  de  Murers  held  of  the  Percy  fee  in  Lincoln  (Testa  de  Nevill)  as  well  as 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  Lord  of  Elvington  (Kirkbys  Inquest}.  In  1253  he 
had  a  charter  of  free  warren  at  Elvington  ;  and  the  family  possessed  several  other 
estates  in  the  county.  His  son  and  heir  William  held  at  Thoxton  of  the  Honour 
of  Richmond  ;  and  at  Thurstanby  of  Henry  de  Percy ;  Peter  de  Mureis  at  ( 'atton- 
cum-Soka  of  the  Honour  of  Chester;  and  Ralph  de  More:  rd  of  Wilton, 

Lasingby,  and  Lackenby. — Ibid.  In  the  list  of  the  "Gentry  of  Cheshire,"  made 
in  1443,  I  find  the  name  of  "  Johannes  Mores  de  Trumpington." 

Mortiuale  ;  for  Martival  or  Martivaus.     This  family  bor<  ujue- 

foil  Sable,  pierced  of  the  field,  and  held  Noseley  in  Leicestershire  of  the 
Leicester  **  by  an  annual  acknowledgment  of  a  rose  flower."     It   \  .My, 

as  well  as  their  own  bearing,  in  honour  of  the  rose  or  cinquefoil  of  their  suzerains 
the  Beaumonts.     Ralph  de  Mortivall,  in  the  time  of   King  John,   wi; 
charter  of  the  last  of  these   Earls  :  and,  in  a  previous  generation,  William  de 
Mortivall  had  granted  some  lands  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at   Leicester  with  their 
consent.     Anketill  Martivaus  was  Sheriff  of  \\  ire  in  1240  and  1241  ;  and 
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6  John,  leaving  his  son  William  a  minor,  "  who  lived,"  says  Dugdale,  "  not  long 
after;  for  15  John  Warine  de  Munchensi  (his  Uncle  I  suppose)  gave  a  Fine  of 
two  thousand  marks  (a  prodigious  Sum  for  that  Time)  for  Livery  of  his  whole 
Inheritance,  and  to  be  quit  of  those  debts  which  he  owed  the  Jews."  He  s«. 
and  kept  possession  of  Keymes  Castle  in  Cardigan  Bay,  "  won  great  renown  "  at 
the  battle  of  Xaintonge,  and  died  in  1255,  "  being  then  reputed  one  of  the  most 
Noble,  Prudent,  and  Wealthy  Men  of  all  the  Realm."  By  his  wife  Joan,  one  of 
the  great  Pembroke  heiresses,  he  left  one  son,  William,  who  it  would  appear 
chiefly  resided  at  Winfarthing,  where  he  had  a  park  well  stocked  with  deer,  but 
also  held  lands  in  Essex,  Kent,  Gloucestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Herts,  and 
Bucks;  in  all  fourteen  and  a  half  knight's  fees.  He  was  among  the  discontented 
barons  that  rose  in  arms  against  Henry  III.  ;  one  of  the  chief  comman tiers  at 
Lewes  in  1264;  and  in  the  following  year  summoned  to  the  parliament  they 
called  in  the  King's  name.  "  But  not  long  after  this,  being  taken  at  Kenilworth 
in  that  notable  surprise  made  by  the  Forces  of  Prince  Edward,  a  little  before 
the  Battell  of  Evesham,  his  Lands  were  seised  and  given  to  William  de  Valence, 
who  had  married  his  Sister.  Whereupon  his  Mother  undertook  to  bring  him 
in  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Hillary,  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  King's 
Court  in  pursuance  of  the  Decree  called  Dictum  de  Kcnihcsrth  ;  but  being  not 
able  to  perform  it  within  the  compass  of  that  time,  by  reason  of  his  sick 
she  promised  to  bring  him  in  upon  that  very  day :  where,  and  at  which  time 
he  had  such  fair  respect  for  his  Sister's  sake,  that  William  Valence  her  Hus- 
band freely  restored  them  to  him  again."  This  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
free  pardon  he  received  from  Edward  I.,  with  the  additional  privilege  <4  that 
he  might  keep  Dogs  to  hunt  the  Hare,  Fox,  and  Wilde  Cat  in  the  K 
Forests."  He  twice  served  with  the  King's  army  in  Wales;  and  on  the  second 
of  these  occasions,  in  1289,  lost  his  life  in  attacking  Rees  ap  Griffith's  ; 
ness  at  Drossellan ;  for,  "  endeavouring  to  demolish  that  Castle  by  undermining 
it,  he  was  with  divers  others  overwhelmed  in  the  fall  thereof."  He  had  no 
son;  and  his  brother-in-law,  De  Valence,  "then  claimed  to  possess  himself 
for  the  third  time  of  his  estates ;  and  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  bastardize  his 
only  child,  Dionysia.  She  married  her  guardian,  Hugh  de  Vere." — Blaauu's 
Baron's  War.  But  she  left  no  children ;  and  the  long  coveted  inheritance 
reverted  to  her  aunt,  and  thus  to  her  aunt's  husband,  De  Valence. 

The  manor  of  Boughton  Monchensie,  that  once  formed  part  of  this  great 
barony,  retains  its  name  in  Kent. 

Mallory:  or  De  Maloure.     "  Maloures  or  Malesoures  was  neir  St.  llrieiix 


wearye  of  her  Husband  should  sett  a  Candle  before  that  Sword  regularly  every  Sunday 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  Ycare.  It  was  thro'  the  Suttilty  of  the  Parson  and  the 
Clerk  made  a  precious  Relique  full  of  Virtue,  and  able  to  do  much,  but  specially  to 
enrich  the  Box  and  make  fat  the  Parson's  Pouche."— /?/0w/fo/*/V  Norfolk. 
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<>f  Kli:is  de  Ribavn,  was  one  of  the  "knights  called  as  assistants"  to  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Salisbury  by  Edward  I.  in  1296.  He  was  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  1291,  and  in  that  quality  had  summons  to  parliament. 
Another  ''Peter  de  Malure  is  noticed,  who,  35  Ed.  III.,  was  one  of  those  who, 
holding  lands  in  Ireland,  had  summons  to  attend  a  great  council  then  convened 
to  meet  at  Westminster,  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  But  with 
regard  to  the  descent  of  these  persons,  or  their  connection  with  each  other,  there 
is  no  proof  to  establish  the  same." — Hanks. 

Sir  Christopher  Mallory  (son  of  Sir  William  and  a  daughter  of  Lord  Zouche) 
acquired  great  estates  in  North  Yorkshire  and  the  co.  of  Durham  by  his  marriage 
with  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert  Conyers  of  Hutton  Conyers,  Un- 
representative of  the  elder  branch  of  that  great  Norman  house.  "  There  be  two 
Lordshipps  lyenge  not  very  far  from  Ripon,  that  is  Norton  Conyers  and  Hutton 
Coniers.  Norton  hathe  Northeton  Coniers,  and  Malorie  hath  Hutton  Coniers. 
Thes  Lands  cam  to  theyr  Aunciters  by  two  Dowghters,  Heirs  Generall  of  that 
Coniers." — Lcland.  This  must  have  been  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  for  his  great  grandson,  William  Mallory,  was  living  in  1444,  when  he 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  at  the  "  Place  caullyd  Highe  Studly,  a  little  from 
Fontaines."  He,  too,  had  matched  with  a  co-heiress,  Dionysia  Tempest,  whose 
elder  sister,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Norton  of  Norton- 
Conyers.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  abandoned  his  old  manor  house 
at  Hutton,  for  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  his  descendants  until  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Both  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law  founded  chantries 
in  Ripon  Cathedral,  where  many  of  the  family  were  buried.  Leland  mentions 
"a  Tumbe  of  one  of  the  Malories  in  the  Southe  Parte  of  the  Crosse  in  a  Chapel, 
and  without,  as  I  heard,  lyeth  diverse  of  them  under  llate  St<>  They 

flourished  for  nine  descents  in  Yorkshire,  multiplying  so  rapidly  that  on 
them,  burdened  with  eighteen  children  and    fifteen  brothers  and 
compelled  to  sell — "  at  a  time  when  changes  of  property  were  seldom  thought  of 
or  voluntarily  effected  " — two  of  their  most  ancient  e  cfforth  and  Wash 

ington  in  the  co.  of  Durham.  Unlike  their  neighbours  the  Norton-,  the  Mali 
took  part  with  the  Crown  in  the  Rising  of  the  North,  and  Sir  William,  then  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  15^2.  wafl  brother-in-law 
to  Sir  George  Bowes  of  Streatlam,  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruthless  ••  marshal  north  of 
Trent."  He  was  very  keen  in  advancing  the  Reformation,  which  had  made  but 
scant  progress  in  the  Ripon  district,  and  was  employed  by  the  ! 
Commissioners  at  York  "  to  pull  downe  the  gilden  tabernacle  "  in  the  Cathedral. 
Yet  one  of  his  grandsons,  Christopher  Mallory,  suffered  persecution  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  being  arrested  on  the  Tower  Wharf  in  1628,  "  whilst  looking  curiously 
at  the  ordnance"  :  and  also  charged  with  inducing  a  Londoner  named  Lane  i>ter 
to  leave  his  property  to  two  foreign  monasteries.  "  Soon  after,  the  strange  story 
crops  up  that  Mallory  had  acted  in  a  play  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  York  of 
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was  Sir  Henry  Marney,  "a  person  of  great  wisdom,  gravity,  and  of  singular 
fidelity  to  that  prudent  prince.  King  Henry  VII..  and  one  of  his  privy  Count  il." 
He  had  both  courage  and  abilities,  and  pushed  his  fortunes  at  Court  with 
unvarying  success  in  two  different  reigns.  He  commanded  for  Henry  VII.  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke  against  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  fought  the 
Cornish  rebels  under  Lord  Audley  at  Blackheath.  Under  Henry  VIII.  he 

n  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Captain  of  the  K: 
Guard,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  finally — the  year  before  he  died — a  peer 
of  the  Realm.  He  had  received  a  large  share  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  commenced  building  "a  great  and 
capacious  house"  at  Layer  Marney,  of  which  the  quadrangle  was  intended  to 
be  one  hundred  feet  square.  But  the  gate-house  alone  is  now  standing,  and  is 
probably  the  only  part  of  his  great  work  that  was  ever  completed.  It  is  eight 
stories  high,  commanding  "a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  out  a  great  way 
to  sea  and  all  round,  though  this  is  a  flat  country." — Morant.  His  barony  \\as 
of  the  very  briefest  duration.  He  was  created  Lord  Marney  of  Layer  Marney 
in  1522,  and  was  succeeded  in  1523  by  his  son,  with  whom  it  expired  in  1525. 
This  second  Lord  Marney,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Esquires  of  the  Body  to 
the  King,  and  Constable  of  Rochester,  was  the  last  of  his  race.  Two  daughters 
were  his  co-heirs,  Catherine,  first  married  to  George  Ratcliffe,  and  afterwards  to 
Thomas  Lord  Poynings,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  a  son 
of  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  created  Viscount  Howard  of  Bindon 

in  1559- 

MountagU  :  or  Montagud  (de  Monte  Acuto) :  from  Montaigu  les -Bois.  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Coutances,  Normandy,  which  remained  in  the  po>-e»ion 
of  the  family  till  the  death  of  Sebastien  de  Montaigu,  s.  p.  in  1715. — (Rtchtrchet 
sur  le  Domesday).  Two  of  this  name  appear  in  Domesday  :  Ansger  and  Drogo 
de  Montaigu;  both  richly  endowed;  but  the  former  left  no  heir.  Drogo's 
barony  was  in  Somersetshire,  where  two  of  the  manors  he  held  in  1086,  Shipum 
and  Sutton,  still  retain  his  name.  Shipton  Montagu  was  the  head  of  the  honour. 
He  had  come  to  England  in  the  train  of  the  Earl  of  Mortaine,  and  received  from 
him  large  grants  of  lands,  with  the  custody  of  the  castle,  built  either  by  the  ! 
or  his  son  William,  in  the  manor  of  Bishopston,  and  styled,  from  its  position 
on  a  sharp-topped  hill,  Monte  Acuto.  In  13  John,  his  grandson  Drogo  II. 
certified  that  he  held  ten  and  a  half  knight's  fees  in  the  Western  counties.  The 
first  baron  by  writ  was  Simon  de  Montacute,  "a  right  valiant  chieftain  and  a 

."    who    did    good    service  in  the    wars  of  Scotland  and  of   Gascony. 
Governor  of  Corfe  Castle  and  Beaumaris,  and  Admiral  of  Edward  1. 
King  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  royal  Danish  blood,  Aufrick, 
daughter  of  Fergus  King  of  Man,  who,  seeing  her  brother  and  all  her  kin 
overcome  by  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  had  fled  into  ;  with  the  charters 

of  her  island,  for  protection  and  assistance.     Simon,  with  the  King's  ajd,  re- 
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conquered  her  sovcr  nd  it  continued  with  their  descendants  till  his  great- 

-on  sold  his  ri.  I  ord  Scro;  ent,  however,  that  it  had  at 

their  possession,  for  we  find  mention  of  a  second  conquest 

in    13  -;mon's  grandson,  who  was   crowned   King  of  Man  by 

i  de  Montacute,  created  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 

cr  and   statesman   in   Edward's  reign,  and  first  earned  the 

>  gratitude  by  seizing  Roger  Mortimer  in  Nottingham  Castle,  and  sending 

cr  to   London.      Fur   this  he   l  rded   with   numerous  grants, 

s  forfeited  estates,  a  pension  of  j£iooo  a  year,  and 

be  held  by  the  service  of  defending  it  a 

the  Scots.  It  was  there  that,  in  1341,  Froissart  tells  us  the  King  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Katherine  de  Grandison,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  David,  King 
of  Sen:  i  returning  home  with  a  victorious  army  laden  with  spoil,  stopped 

issault.     The  Earl's  brother, 

nt  soldier,  was  in  charge  as  castellan  ;  his  Countess  was 

M  the  Castle,  and  showed  such  a  brave  spirit,  th  .id  of  receiving 

courage   from  ie  added   heart   to   all."     She   went  about  among  the 

ith  many  engaging  and  encouraging  words, 

:rther   pr  .   telling  them   that    M  King  Edward  their  lord 

would  presently  come  to  their  relief."  The  Scottish  assault  was  bravely  repulsed  ; 
but  tl  lindful  of  the  Countess' jeopardy,  sought  a  messenger 

who  would   make  :  Vork,  and  acquaint  him  with  their 

He  threw  down  of  gold,  as  the  reward  of  whoever  would 

A  ith  his  best  gelding  to  carry  him  ;  but  the  \\ 
:ui  no  hand  was  put  out  to  take  it  up.     Then  Sir 
of  the  (  irs,  he 

'   IT  I  have  such  knowledge  of  you,"  added  he, 
ft  to  hold  out  till  my  return.  dark- 

ness  f<  Hied  out,  and    it   rained  so  hard,  that  the  S«  ntries  kept 

1  unhurt     At 
driving  cattle  to  the 
•  Now  go  s,  and  tell  your 

i>roke  through 

and 
King 

:  her  little 

'•eat  him  :>efore 

:   morning 
>on,   King 

be  would  "  see  tiie  Castle,  and  gh  to  the 

had  not  seen  rriage. 
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And  when  the  Countess,  hearing  of  his  coming,  had  ti  nd  came 

forth  to  greet  him,  in  the  full  flush  of  her  triumph,  and  radiance  of  her  beauty, 
the  Kin^r  lost  his  heart  to  her  then  and  there  :  and  it  is  the  cogni/ance  of  her 
garter,  picked  up  by  him  at  a  Court  revel  \\ith  the  warning  words,  "  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense,"  that  has  now  been  for  upwards  of  five  <  enturies  worn  by  one 
of  the  proudest  orders  of  chivalry  in  Christendom.* 

The    loyal    castellan,  Sir    Edward,   was    summoned    to    Parliament  in    the 
following  year.      He  was  very  eminent  in   the    French   and  Scottish  wars,  and 
married  the  King's  cousin,  Lady  Alice  Plantagenet,  one  of  the  co-he ii 
Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Duke  of  Norfolk ;    but  left  only  one  daughter,  Joan 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  died  child! 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  however,  fairly  outshone  his  brother  in  renown ;  for 
"of  his  valorous  deeds  worthily  to  write,"  says  Walsingham,  "would  be  a  work 
of  great  commendation,"  and  some  magnitude.     He  had  been  early  retained  to 
serve  the  King  in  peace  and  war  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  scarcely  a 
month  of  it  was  left  unemployed.     He  lost  an  eye  in  the  wars  of  Scotland. 
taken  prisoner  in  France,  and  narrowly  escaped  execution  by  the  good  oil 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  fought  the  Saracens  at  Algeziras,  succeeded  the  King's 
uncle  as    Earl    Marshal    of  England,  was  Governor  of  the  Channel    Islands, 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet     He  died  of  a  fever,  br<> 
on  by  the  hurts  and  bruises  he  had  received  at  a  great  tourney  held  at  \\ "\\\ 
in    1344;  and  his  fair  widow  ended  her  days  in   the  sisterhood  of  St.  All 
The  next  l^.rl  was — if  that  were  possible — more  completely  a  soldier  than  even 
his  father  had    been,  for  his  whole  life  may  be  described  as  one   prolo: 
campaign.     He  fought  at  Cressy,  and  led  the  rear-guard  at   Poitiers,  where  he- 
had  a  savage  contention  with  the  Earl  of\Var\vi<k  as  to  whic  h  of  them  should 
shed  the  most  French  blood.     When  mustering  his  men    between    Dover  and 
Sandwich  for  the  French  war  in  1359,  he  told   them  plainly  he  never  meant  to 
return  alive,  except  he  came  as  a  conqueror ;  4t  Where  to  re,"  said  he,  "  if  there  be 
any  among  you  unwilling  to  partake  with  me  in  whatever  Cod  shall  please  to 
send  us,  honour  or  dishonour,  peace  or  war,  life  or  death,  that  man  hath  my 
free  will   to  depart:"    but  not  a  man  went.      He  >\as    first  married  to  Joan 

*  This  is  the  version  given  by  Froissart,  Polidore  Virgil,  &c.,  of  the  foundat 
the  Order,  and  seems   to  me  the  most   probable  ;    but   there   is   at   least   one   other 
(see  St.  John\  and    the    story  has  'ly   douhud.      M.    Fournicr 

plausibly  objects  the  Countess's  age,  being  "sixty  at  the  time;*7  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  divine  how  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion.  When  she  \\  t  \\Yrke 

Castle,  Froissart  says  she  had  been  married  fourteen  years  ;  and  in  tlu^e  days  of 
early  marriax*  >  safely  assume  that  she  was  not  more  than  thirty — per 

hardly  as  much.     The   Order  was  founded    tl  Her 

husband  died  of  injuries  received  at  the  jousts  that   :  -.-minion  ;  and  her 

son,  who  succeeded  as  second  -i.cn  only 
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Orleans,  he  was  struck  by  a  cunningly-aimed  shot  that  carried  away  half  his  : 
and  killed  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  by  his  side. 

"  Salisbury — 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men, 

One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off? 

*  *  *  * 

In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  overcame, 
Henry  the  Fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  v, 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  strike  up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field." 

—Henry  /'/.,  Part  /.,  Act  I. 

He  died  eight  days  afterwards,  and  his  body  was  taken  home  to  be  buried, 
by  his  express  desire,  in  his  own  church  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire,  where  all  his 
forefathers  had  lain.  He  had  married  "a  very  fair  Lady,"  Eleanor  Holland, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  the  same  Earl  of  Kent  who  had  perished  with  his  father  at 
Cirencester,  and  left  an  only  child,  Alice  de  Montacute,  in  her  own  right 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  married  Sir  Richard  Nevill,  the  eldest  son  of  Ralph, 
first  Earl  of  Westmoreland  by  his  second  wife  Joan  de  Beaufort,  and  transmitted 
her  heroic  blood  to  her  son  the  King  maker.  (See  Nwil/.) 

The  existing  house  of  Montagu  descends  from  a  Northamptonshire  squire 
who  died  in  1517,  and  lies  buried  in  Hemington  church.  "Collins  and  others 
have  deduced  this  Thomas  Montagu  from  Simon  Montagu,  who  is  stated  to 
been  younger  brother  to  John,  third  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  uncle  to  Thomas,  the 
fourth  and  last  Earl.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
Simon,  nor  of  any  of  the  intermediate  generations.  But  the  late  Mr.  Thorpe 
(and  it  seems  Mr.  Anstis  concurred  in  this  opinion)  suspected  this  family  to 
be  descended  from  James  Montagu,  a  natural  son  of  Thomas,  the  la>t  Karl 
of  Salisbury.  This  James  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Ludsdowne  in  Kent,  of 
which  place  he  derived  the  manor  from  his  father.  The  bordure  round  the 
arms  of  the  present  family  favours  this  idea.  The  question  is  now  of  little 
consequence  :  a  proud  family  may  be  content  with  such  a  mark  once  in  84 
centuries." — Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs.  Sir  Edmund  Montagu,  the  actual  founder  of 
the  family,  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  (though  he  lived  to  inherit  whatever 
patrimony  there  may  have  been),  and  chose  the  law  as  his  pro:  He  rose 

rapidly  and  steadily  into  great  repute  ;  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  such  "  authority,  account,  credit,  and  countenance  "  there,  that  once,  when 
Henry  VIII.  *  red  at  the  delay  of  one  of  his  subsidy  bills,  lie  sent  for 

Montagu,  and  crying,  "  Ho  !    Will  they  not  let  my  bill  pass?"  laid  his  hand  on 
his  head  as  he  knelt  before  him,  and  said,  "(let  my  bill  to  pass  by  such  a  : 
to-morrow,  or  else  by  such  a  time  this  head  of  yours  will  be  off."     Under  this 
extreme  pressure,  Moi.-  : ought  so  effectually."  that  the  bill  was  got  through 

the  House  even  before  the  time  prescribed.     In  1539  he  was  named  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  King's  Bench,  ;v  rs  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  PI 

iit  in  lion  our,  but  -v  an  old 

man.  ihe  hall,  the  wanm  .ith 

In  polit;  il  ;  for,  though  ab! 

•rim  his  «  the  win:  ,  he  compromised  him 
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QIK  proffered  allegiance.     He  was  only  pardoned 

i  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his 

Chu  .  spent  the  rest  of  his  da\  s  in  retirement  at  his  house  of  Boughton, 

\orthami  •;  -A here  he  died  in  1563.     He  had  received  very  large  grants 

v-lands   rained  amonr  "  at  the 

led  to   h;  I  properly  in  thirl)  dies 

the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  different 
his   eldest   son,    Kdward,    sprung    the    Dukes  of 
>urth   son   Henry  the  Duke  s  of 

ml  from  his  seventh  so  ney,  the  Karls  of  Sand  v. 

led   in    1621    Lord  Montagu,  a  man 

il,  yet  keeping  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart."  was 

.  ''  in   the  county,  and  so  hospitable  that   twelve  hundred 

peo  :'ted   1)}'    his    hene:  But  he  was 

"no   friend   to  (:  •  ither   in   church   <  e   Civil  \ 

bror  the 

age  one.     'i  rather  of  two  sons ;   i.    i 
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:ul  and  unscrupulous  of  the  entire  h« 

nun  he  accomplished  the  Hoi: 

Court  asking  for  money  in  con  tor  a  tr 
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1705,  further  conferred  upon  him  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Montagu  and  Marquess 
of  Monthermer.  He  died  four  years  afterwards,  leaving  only  one  surviving  son, 
by  his  first  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Wriothesley  (the  widow  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland),  John,  with  whom  the  line  closed.  This  second  Duke  had 
married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Mary 
Churchill,  who  brought  him  three  sons,  all  of  whom  died  early,  and  three 
daughters.  The  youngest  of  these,  a  second  Lady  Mary,  proved  to  be  the 
heiress,  and  was  the  wife  of  George  Brudenell  fourth  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who 
took  the  name  of  Montagu  when  her  father  died  in  1749,  and  was  himself 
created  Duke  of  Montagu  and  Marquess  of  Monthermer  in  1766.  But  their 
only  son  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  once  more  the  inheritance  passed  to 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  from  her  to  her  second  son, 
Lord  Henry  Scott,  who  succeeded  to  one  of  his  grandfather's  baronies,  and  bore 
his  name.*  He,  again,  left  no  heir  male,  and  on  his  death  in  1845  "  the 
miniature  Versailles  "  reverted  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  the  present  Duke 
of  Buccleuch. 

Henry  Montagu,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Manchester,  trod  the  same 
path  to  eminence  that  his  grandfather  had  followed ;  for  he,  too,  was  a  subtle 
and  successful  lawyer,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  He  succeeded 
Sir  E.  Coke  in  1616;  and  in  1620  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the 
staff  of  Lord  Treasurer  for  a  "consideration"  of  ,£20,000 ;t  but  held  it  for 
little  more  than  a  year,  after  which  he  had  to  resign  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  and  to  accept  the  inferior  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
in  exchange.  During  that  year,  however,  he  had  received  the  titles  of  Baron 
Montagu  of  Kimbolton  and  Viscount  Mandeville ;  Kimbolton  Castle  in 
Huntingdonshire,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Wingfield  family,  having 
once  been  the  property  of  the  Mandevilles.  Charles  I.,  not  long  after  his 
accession,  further  created  him  Earl  of  Manchester;  and  in  1628  he  again 
exchanged  his  office  for  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  "  He  was/'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  a  wise  man,  and  of  an  excellent 
temper,  of  great  industry  and  sagacity  in  business."  He  left  six  sons ; 
i.  Edward,  his  successor;  2.  Walter,  who  was  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Abbot  of 
St  Martin's,  near  Pontoise ;  3.  James,  the  Puritan  member  for  Huntingdon ; 
4.  Henry,  died  s.  p.  5.  George,  also  a  Puritan,  who  sat  for  Huntingdon  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Halifax  ;  and 
6.  Sidney,  who  never  married. 

*  This  barony  has  been  revived  in  favour  of  another  Lord  Henry  Scott,  the  second 
son  of  Walter,  fifth  Duke,  who  ted  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulicu  in  1885. 

f  "When  Montagu  was  asked  what  the  treasurership  might  be  worth  a  year,  he 
replied,  '  Some  thousands  of  pounds  to  him  who  after  death  would  go  instantly  to 
heaven,  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would  go  to  purgatory,  and  a  nemo  scit  to  him  who 
would  venture  to  a  worse  place.'  "—Ibid. 
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.  second  1  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 

party  in  the   Civil   \Vur ;   hut,    Lc>r      '  !un    tells    us,   4'mo->t   unfit   for  the 

company  he  kept.      1 1     was  of  a  gentle  and  a  generous  nature,  civilly  bred  :  had 

>n  for  the  person  of  the  King ;  lov'd  his  country  with  too 

•Jlful  a  i  .is  of  so  excellent  position,  that 

the  barbarous  times,  and  the  rough  part  he  was  forced  to  act  in  them,  did  not 

e  out,  or  much  deface,  those  muka."     I!     >vas  "  in  the  van  of  the  Puritan 

minority  in  the  House  of  1  iched  with  the  five  obnoxious  members 

of  the  Commons  in  1642  ;  and  entered  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  service  of 

the  Parliament     He  commanded  a  regiment  .ill  ;  and  the 

:er  of  the  army  raised  by  the  >sociated    Eastern  counties,  ga 

success  after  success,  defeating  the  !  .  and  can 

the  city  of  Lincoln  by  storm.     Cromwell,  whom,  "  being  his  countryman,  he  had 
om   a    low   fortui  second    in   command;   and   jealousies   and 

dirk  !'™n£  "P  and  grew  between  them,  till,  after  the  second  battle  of 

B  future   Lord   Protector  formally  charged  the   Karl  with  treachery 
.-  e.     The  enquiry  that   followed  led  to  the  so-called  Self  I 
.nances,  that  depri  f  his  command.      I  le  was  Speaker  of  the 

House   of  Lords,   but   never  took   his  rliament  after  the    King's 

•  ution  ;  aided  in  the  Restoration  in  judgment  on  the  regicides.     He 

died  in  i  son.     Charles,  third  I  'son 

,   arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  for  a  short  : 
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posterity,  nine  months  afterwards.  His  barony  had  been  secured  by  reversion  to  his 
nephew  George  Montagu,  who  in  the  same  year  received  the  two  higher  titles  from 
the  Crown,  and  transmitted  them  to  his  only  son,  the  last  heir-male  of  the  family. 

The  Earls  of  Sandwich,  the  only  other  existing  branch  of  the  Mom 
descend  from  Sir  Sidney,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  first  Earl,  who  bought 
from  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  Hinchingbrook,  their  present  seat,  near  Huntingdon. 
Edward,  his  son,  fought  by  Cromwell's  side  in  the  Civil  War  from  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  earned  such  rapid  promotion  that  he  was  a  brigadier  when  "  not 
two  months  more  than  twenty  years  old  : "  but  it  was  as  a  sailor  that  his  principal 
reputation  was  to  be  gained.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  joint  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  with  Blake,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  had  the  sole  command,  "in 
which,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "he  was  discreet  and  successful."  He  had 
remained  the  staunch  supporter  and  personal  friend  of  the  Protector;  but,  on 
the  downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  listened  to  the  overtures  made  to  him 
by  Charles  II.,  and  agreed  to  use  the  Commonwealth  fleet  in  forwarding  the 
Restoration.  In  these  negotiations,  he  acted  independently  of  Monck,  and  even 
made  it  a  condition  that  they  should  be  kept  secret  from  him,  a  reticence  which 
Monck  never  forgave.  He  brought  the  King  over  to  England,  and  two  days 
after  the  joyful  landing  at  Dover,  the  George  and  Garter  were  presented  to  him 
on  board  his  ship,  then  riding  in  the  Downs.  In  July  following,  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Viscount  Hinchingbrook,  made  Master  of  the  King's  great 
Wardrobe,  Admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  Lieut. -Admiral  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  the  King's 
proxy  at  his  marriage,  and  brought  back  the  new  Queen ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  his  successes  at  sea.  In  1665,  when  the  Dutch 
and  English  fleets  had  been  engaged  for  thirteen  hours  off  Leostaff,  Sandwich, 
with  his  blue  squadron,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  divided  their  fleet  in  half, 
and  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  Eighteen  men  of  war  surrendered  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  captured  twelve  others,  with  a 
host  of  merchant  men,  and  one  thousand  prisoners.  He  fell  in  1672,  during  the 
second  Dutch  war,  serving  as  Vice-Admiral  under  the  I  hike  of  York.  One 
Sunday  night  in  May,  the  united  French  and  English  fleets  were  lying  sociably 
together  off  Solebay,  in  Suffolk,  and  "  great  jollity  and  feasting  "  was  going  on, 
when  the  Earl  broke  in  with  the  unwelcome  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to 
weigh  anchor  and  get  out  to  sea,  for  "  as  the  wind  stood,  the  fleet  rode  in  da: 
of  being  surprised."  The  advice  was  not  taken,  and  so  ill  received  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  that  he  retorted  by  a  taunt  implying  that  the  Karl  was  afraid.  The 
surprise  he  foreboded  actually  occurred  on  the  following  day,  when  1  )e  Ruyter 
attacked  the  allies  unawares,  and  utterly  defeated  them.  Sandwich,  in  his  ship, 
the  Royal  James,  was  the  first  to  sail  out  and  interpose  between  the  ad  van- 
enemy  and  the  unprepared  fleet,  and  singly  and  successfully  engaged  several  of 
their  ships.  No  one,  however,  came  to  his  relief;  the  Duke  chose  to  abandon 
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him  to  his  fate  ;  and  when  he  saw  his  own  Vice-Admiral,  Sir  Joseph  Jor 

him  to  join  e  cried  out,  "  We  must  fight  it  out  alone  to 

iefended  himself  till  noon,  and 

sunk   three  of  tin  ;  hut  a  fourth,  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 

succeeded  in  grappling  the   Royal  James,  and  set  her  aflame.     Of  her  crew  of 
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writer." — Planch'e.  He  received  a  barony  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  English 
manors,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  "  was  one  of  the  barons 
intrusted  by  the  Conqueror  with  the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
England,  under  Bishop  Odo  and  William  Fit/  Osbern  in  1067  ;  and  by  the 
Bishop  himself,  Hugh  de  Montfort  was  made  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Dover, 
the  chief  fortress  in  Odo's  own  Earldom,  and  the  key  of  the  kingdom.  His 
absence  on  other  duties  with  the  Bishop  south  of  the  Thames  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Kentish  malcontents,  and  led  to  the  assault  of  the  Castle  by 
the  Count  of  Boulogne.  The  attempt  failed,  through  the  loyalty  of  the  Royal 
garrison  and  the  personal  hostility  to  Eustace  entertained  by  the  townsmen  from 
the  recollection  of  the  fatal  affray  in  1051." — Ibid. 

This  second  Hugh  de  Montfort  died  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  but  at 
what  date  is  not  exactly  known.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  ; 
but  both  were  childless,  and  his  daughter  Alice  was  his  heir.  The  elder, 
Hugh  III.,  died  on  pilgrimage.  The  second,  Robert,  who  in  1099  commanded 
the  Norman  army  in  Maine,  took  part  with  Robert  Curthose  against  Henry  I., 
and  being  "  called  in  question  for  his  infidelity,"  begged  permission  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  joined  the  Crusaders  under  Bohemund,  receiving  a  hearty 
welcome  and  a  high  command  as  Strator  Normaniri  cxcmtus  hereditario  jure.  He 
never  returned  home,  and  had  perforce  left  the  whole  of  his  possessions  in  the 
King's  hands.  They  must,  however,  have  been  given  back  to  his  sister  Alice — 
perhaps  because  she  was  the  wife  of  the  King's  cousin,  Gilbert  de  Gant ;  for  "  by 
reason  of  her  being  so  great  an  Inheritrix,"  their  son  bore  her  name  of  Montfort, 
and  was  styled  Hugh  IV.  He  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  Waleran  Earl  of  Mellent, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  prison— 
"  no  man,"  says  Dugdale,  "  interceding  for  his  enlargement,  in  regard  what  he 
had  done  was  without  any  provocation."  Fourth  in  descent  from  him  comes 
Peter  de  Montfort,  who,  "  puffed  up  with  ambition,"  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Baron's  War,  and  was  one  of  the  council  of  nine  authorized  to  exercise  regal 
power  after  the  victory  of  Lewes.  More  than  this ;  in  the  Commission  soon 
after  appointed  "  to  reform  and  settle  the  Kingdom,  there  was  a  more  especial 
power  given  to  this  Peter  than  any  of  the  rest,  viz.  :  That  whatsoever  he  should 

.r  to  do,  the  King  must  be  obliged  to  it.  During  the  time  of  his  continuance 
in  power,  certain  it  is,  that  he  did  much  mischief;"  but  his  reign  and  his  life 
ended  together  in  the  disastrous  rout  of  Kvesham,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
"  came  down  upon  those  rebellious  Barons  like  terrible  Thunder,"  and  he  fell  by 
the  side  of  his  great  namesake,  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester : — 

"le  flcur  de  pris 
Qui  taunt  savoit  le  guerre  ! "  * 


*  This  famous  Earl  was  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  baronial  DC  MOT 
His  father,  Simon  the  Bald,  who  first  came  to   England  in   King  John's  time,  and 
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"  In  him  this  family  was  in  the  Meridian  of  its  glory,  which  thencefor 
daily  fa  :  :  his  son  was  "in  no  whit  abridged  of  his  ancient  Patriim-: 

Og  admitted  to  grace  by  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  though  he,  too,  had  I. 
in  arms  with  the  baron  esham.     The  next  heir,  John, 

who  went  to  the  wars  of  Gascony  with  Edward  I.,  had  summons  to  parliament 
in   1295,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  barony  by  his  two  sons.      The  youn^ 

is  in  priest's  orders  when  his  elder  brother  died,  1  so  dispensed 

:  he  took  to  the  World  and  became  a  Knight,"  married  Margaret  de 

:uvall,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  still  further  emancipated  :  om 

brought  him  an  only  son,  named 

i  whom  and  Margaret  de  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of 

wick,  a  marriage  was  arranged  "for  the  better  founding  of  a  firm  league  of 

friendship  between  them  and  their  Posterities,  in  regard  that  many  Suits  had 

i  betwixt  their  Ancestors,  by  reason  that  their  Lands,  in  divers  places,  lay 

continuous."     There  was  an  additional  compact,  which  settled  these  questions  to 

s  advantage,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  young  heir  died  before  his 

father,  and  left  no  posterity.      Failing  issue  by  Guy  and  Margaret,  Montfort's 

in  Warwickshire,  with  many  other  lands,  were  to 

go  to  the  said  Thomas,  Earl  oi  k,  on  Sir  Peter's  But  all  this 

mg,  and  having  had  issue  by  an  old  Concubine,  Lora  de 
le,  took  care  for  their  advancement,  as  may  appear  by  those  Lands  they 
illegitimate  descendants  tl  iill,  co.  Warwick, 

till  th-  :Ufort  in  the  time  -  VII. 

The  sbourne  Mont  ford  in  Warw: 

Maule  :  from  the  town  and  lordship  of  Maule,  in  the  Vexin  Francois,  eight 
leagues  i  i^ed  to  this  family  for  four  hundred  years.     The 

mentioned  by  .  and  their  history 

has  been  preserv  irom  the  time  of  Guarin,  who  lived  c.  960, 

i  her   of    Peter   Lord   of  Maule," — The  Norman  Peopk. 
,  killed  at    the    battle  of  Nicopolis  in 
-S  1398:  oat  of  arms,  whi< 

same  with  that  borne  by  t  .  was  set  up  in  the  church  of 

only   daugh:  ress    was    married   to 

nvilliers,   Ixml   of  Haccourt." — Wood*s  Don  \    de 

r  son  of  i  the  Conqueror's 

the  manor  ol  and  some  other  lands 

L     One  oi  1  himscli  I  1  of 

he  became  King  of  S* 

fortune  by  marrying  Amicia  de  Beaut;  .<,  «.f  the 

Earl  of  Leicester  (see  Beau  c  great-grandson  ot  :e  son  of 
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had  grants  in  the  Lothians,  and  his  son,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  in  1138,  further  received  from  the  King,  in  free  gift,  the  lands  of 
Foulis  in  Perthshire.  Sir  Peter  de  Maule,  third  in  descent  from  him,  about  the 
year  1224  married  Christian  de  Valognes  or  de  Valoines,  an  heiress  thrice-told, 
for  she  brought  him  one  splendid  inheritance  after  the  other.  From  her  father, 
William  de  Valognes,  she  had,  first,  the  two  baronies  of  Panmure  and  lien  vie, 
and  other  lands  both  in  England  and  Scotland  :  then,  on  the  death  of  Christian 
Countess  of  Essex  (the  grand-daughter  of  Gunnora  de  Valognes),  ten  years 
later,  the  whole  of  the  great  possessions  of  the  De  Valognes  in  the  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  came  to  be  divided  between  her,  "  Lora, 
her  aunt,  and  Isabel,  her  cousin : "  and  lastly,  she  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Sibilla  de  Valognes,  widow  of  Robert  de  Stuteville.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Sir  William  Maule  claimed  the  great  barony  of  Brechin  in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother Jean  Barclay;  but  as  the  better  part  of  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  1437,  the  share  he  secured  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  His 
descendant,  Patrick  Maule  of  Panmure,  who  went  to  England  with  James  VI.  as 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  and  faithfully  followed  Charles  I. 
in  all  his  battles  and  his  subsequent  captivity,  was  created  Earl  of  Panmure  and 
Lord  Maule  of  Brechin  in  1646.  The  fourth  Earl,  true  to  his  family  traditions, 
joined  the  Jacobite  rising  in  1715,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir,  but  rescued  by  his  brother  Harry,  and  soon  after  escaped  abroad, 
forfeiting  alike  lands  and  honours.  His  was  said  to  be  "  the  largest  of  the 
confiscated  properties ; "  and  at  two  different  times,  the  government  offered  to 
restore  it  to  him,  provided  he  would  return  home  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  House  of  Hanover.  But  this  he  stedfastly  refused  to  do  ;  and  he  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  an  exile,  in  1723.  He  left  no  children.  His  brother  Harry, 
who  was  next  in  succession,  had  by  his  two  marriages  no  fewer  than  eight 
sons :  but  they  all  without  an  exception  died  unmarried.  The  third  of  these, 
William  Maule,  who  by  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers  became  the  head 
of  the  house,  was  created  Earl  of  Panmure  and  Viscount  Maule  (in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland)  in  1743  ;  and  was  enabled,  in  1764,  to  re-purchase  his  ancestral 
estate  of  Panmure,  which  he  settled  on  the  son  of  his  -  rl  of 

Dalhousie,  "in  life  rent,  and  then  to  the  Earls  second  and  other  sons  in  their 
order."     At  his  death  in   1782,  this  settlement  was  impugned  by  the  heir-male, 
Thomas  Maule  (grandson  of  Henry  Maule,  Bishop  of  Meath)  but  the  Court  of 
Session  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  Dalhousie.     When  the  Earl  died  five  \ 
afterwards,  the  Maule  estates  accordingly  devolved  on  his  second  son,  William 
Ramsay,  who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Maule,  and  was  created  Lord  Panmure 
in  1831.     His  son,  Fox  Maule,  succeeded  his  brilliant  cousin,  the  late  Mar. 
of  Dalhousie,  as  eleventh  Karl  in   1852,  and  died,  a  childless  widower,  in  1874. 
Thus  the  English  barony  of  Panmure  soon  followed  the   fate   of  the  previous 
Scottish  and  Irish  honours. 
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Monhermon,  for  Monthermer.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this  name  should 
stand  car  nothing  of  it  till  1296,  when   Ralph  de  Month- 

t<  h  with  the  daughter  of  Edward  I., 
,   commoi  1  Joan  o:  then  the 

of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  and 
.  ,th  all  his  he:  -ions;  but,  probably  well  awar 

•tain   her  father's  con-  !  the  dangerous  step  of 

The  imprudent  couple  at  once  fell  under  the   :  I 

anished  them  for  their  offence  by  the  sequestration 
;nd   honour  of  Tunbridge  and   all  other  Momh, 

ho  fought  into  the  good  graces  of  his 

war-In.  ..dour  in  the  Scott  .  and  was 

summoned   to   purl:  rl  of  Gloucester  and   Hertford  jure  uxoris  in 

In  the    .  r  we   find  him   on   the   Roll  of  Carlaverock,  and 

• '.ed   by  th  Clare  in  lieu  of  his 

own  green  eaijle  : — 

"  Cely  dont  bien  furcnt  aidids, 
E  a 
ApK  :imrs, 

omtcsse  i! 

:t   J 

;iont 

It  v,  though  Dugdale  does  not  allude  to  it— that  he  and  the 

'•ted  to  the  good  offices  of  Anthony  Beke,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  for  tl  He  served  in  all  the  S< 

Hruce 

was  <r  had  a   u  -\nh  the  ; 

(  ess  Joan  died  in   1307,  and 
usage,  re — on  her  son  G  Clare, 

the   new  Kim; 
in   13  II     \\ 

! 

the    K 

;rned   m;  :ul,   ajid  brought   i 
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Target,  which  had  been  taken  in  that  fight,  but  prohibited  the  use  thereof." 
He  died  about  1325.  He  had  a  second  wife,  Isabel  de  Valence,  widow  of 
John  de  Hastings,  and  the  second  of  the  four  great  Pembroke  heiresses;  but 
his  only  two  sons  were  by  his  first  marriage.  Thomas,  Lord  Monthermer,  the 
eldest,  was  killed  in  a  seafight  with  the  French  in  1340,  leaving  an  only  child, 
Margaret  de  Monthermer,  who,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's 
second  son,  conveyed  the  barony  to  the  Montacutes.  Edward,  the  younger, 
was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1337;  but  on  that  single  occasion  only;  and 
nothing  is  known  as  to  his  posterity. 

Musett ;  in  Duchesne's  list,  Muffet :  Leland  gives  it  Muschet,  which  is  the 
more  correct  version.  This  family  bore  Argent  two  bars  between  six  leopards' 
faces  Gules,  three,  two,  and  one.  William  Muschet  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
in  1165  (Lib.  Niger),  and  was  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  2  Ric.  I.,  as 
William  "filius  John  Muschet"  6,  9,  n,  and  12  Ed.  III.  Muschetts,  a  small 
manor  still  held  under  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  retains  their  name.  Adam  de 
Muschet,  about  1240,  held  under  Robert  de  Waledom  at  Great  Peatling  in 
Leicestershire  (Testa  de  Nevill).  John  Musket  was  Lord  of  Heccecomb, 
Somersetshire,  in  1316  (Palgrave's  Parl.  Writs).  Robert  Muschett  of  Gloucester- 
shire and  Hertfordshire,  Ralph  Muskett  of  Hertfordshire  only,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  (Rot  Hundred.).  At  the  same  date  "  Dominus  William  Muschett " 
was  a  considerable  proprietor  in  Kent,  and  held  land  in  Huntingdonshire 
(Ibid).  Roger  Mushett  gave  some  land  at  Benney  to  the  Preceptory  of  Temple 
Rothley.  (Mon.  Angli.)  In  Dorsetshire,  John  Muskett  held  in  Winterborne- 
St.  Martin  20  Ed  III.,  and  during  the  same  reign  Gerard  Muschet  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  Ralph  Brett,  Forester  of  Blackmore,  and  sister  and  heir  to 
another  Ralph,  but  left  only  a  daughter. — Hutchins1  Dorset.  The  name  occurs 
in  Scotland  from  a  very  early  period,  but  was  there  used  as  a  familiar  form  of 
Montfichet.  "  The  corruption  of  names,  arising  from  a  tendency  to  abbreviate, 
and  to  adopt  leading  sounds,  is  conspicuous  in  the  following  instances,  some  of 
which  occur  in  the  Ragman  Roll* — Montfichet  is  transformed  into  Mux-het, 
Montalt  into  Mouhat  or  Mowat :  Vache  into  Veitch,  Baddcby  into  Baptic, 
Vermel  into  Wermel,  Grosseteste  into  Grozet." — W.  Chambers. 

Meneuile  :  long  seated  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
Milburn,  a  member  of  the  Morpeth  barony,  was  held  of  it  by  kni-ht's  service,  by 
Robert  de  Meneville:  szt  Mackenzie  s  Northumberland*  In  the  former  county 
their  manor-house  at  Sledwish,  near  Whorlton,  and  within  a  few  fields  of  the 
Tees,  was  granted  to  them  at  an  early  date  by  the  old  Lords  of  Barnard's  Castle  ; 
they  also  held  Winston,  &c.,  and  one  of  them,  Robert  de  Menevill,  received 
from  King  John  the  hand  of  Agnes  de  Dyvelstoun  (Dilston)  a  Northumbrian 

*  The  instruments  of  homage  to  Edward  I.  the  "  Hammer  of  the  Scots,"  now 
preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  are  usually  known  by  the  uncouth  title  of  the 
"  Ragman  Rolls." 
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heiress.  Another  Robert,  Sheriff  of  Durham  in  1339,  acquired  the  Lordship  of 
Horden  by  purchase  from  Sir  Thomas  Holland  in  1343  :  and  left  three  sons,  of 
whom  the  youngest  alone  was  married,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  Isabel  This 
.  generally  called  the  Lady  of  Horden,  became  the  heiress,  and  the  estate 
passed  to  her  son  by  her  second  husband,  Sir  William  Claxton.  Probably  the 

e  High  Sheriff,  first  in  13^4  and  again  in 

1370,  was  one  of  her  uncles.     The  family  ap;  -ish  in  the 

ng  century,  and  finally  came  to  grief  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

i  Menvil  rtisan  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and, 

it  should  seem,  joined  in  proclaiming  Lady  Jane  Grey  Queen  on  the  death  of 

:nted  'of  high  treason  committed  at  Durham  House 

on  the  loth  of  July,  I.  Mary,  in  company  with  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
•\v  Dudley,  and  John  Gayts,   Knights,  and  others.'     Mcnvill  e<npc 

cd.    The  Dudleys  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  ; 
uiral  revulsion  of  feeling,  all  those  who,  for  whatever  cause, 
;t"ferol  under  the  lite  reign,  seemed  entitled  to  grace  an:  ::om  a 

had  herself  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup  of  persecution.     Menvill  was 
(1  in  blood  and  estate  in  the  first  of  Klizabcth,  whilst  the  temporalities  of 
the  See  were  in  the  Crown.     Yet   it   nemed  doubtful  whether  Menvill  ever 
:i  of  Sledwish.     The  C;  .  sometimes  g: 

>.l  without  much    minute   inquiry  into  existing  til 

loft  to  tight  out  their 
there  is  no  further  record  of  the  Menvi 
the  county  Id  manor-house  is  thus  den 

lonely  c  of  gha-  :enown. 

and  (O!.  >  the  bor. 

<  oftin  in  an  adjoining  I  o  cir- 

ine  of  the  Catho!  :  bury  their 

| 
luring  the  horrors  of  t 

-s  on  the  throne  tl 

c  been  il  f  the  1 

of  Cl  '..minus  do 

Manteuenant :  more  correct 

i 

i   gave  as  UK 

( t  of  Arg- 

iy  convoked  in  1789,  for  the   1  uf  the 
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The  first  mention  of  them  in  England  is  in  1156,  when  Mauger  Malevenant 
served  as  Sheriff  of  S  ml  Surrey.  Nicolas  cle  Maucovenam  held  of 

William  Fitz  Alan  in  Shropshire  in  1165  (Liber  Niger).  William  Malcuvcnant 
was  a  tenant  of  Patric  Earl  of  Sarum  in  Wiltshire  (Ibid.),  and  witnessed  the 
foundation  charter  of  his  Priory  at  Bradstock  (Mon.  Angl.).  Geoffrey  de 
Maucovenant  held  half  a  knight's  fee  at  Easington  in  Cleveland  of  Margaret 
Lady  Ros  of  Werke,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Peter  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Skelton 
(Kirkby's  Inquest).  In  1314  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Array  in  the 
Wapentake,  and  summoned  for  service  against  the  Scots  (Palgrave's  Parliamen- 
tary Writs).  Robert  Maucovenant  is  found  in  Lincolnshire  temp.  Ed.  I.  (Rot. 
Hundred.),  where  both  he  and  Laurence  Maucuvenant  held  in  Carleton  of  the 
Percy  fee  (Testa  de  Nevill). 

Manfe  ;  more  rightly  Maufe,  according  to  Leland's  reading,  or  Mai  fey. 
This  name  is  twice  found  in  the  Norman  Exchequer  Rolls  1180-95.  Alexander 
Malfe  was  a  benefactor  of  Sawtrey  Abbey  in  Huntingdonshire.  (Mon.  Angl.) 
William  Malfed  held  three  knight's  fees  of  Richard  de  Aquila  in  Su»ex  (Liber 
Niger)  and  Simon  Malfe,  of  Northamptonshire  occurs  1194-98.  (Rotuli  Curias 
Regis):  Roger  Malfe,  of  the  latter  county,  in  the  Rotulus  Canccllarii  of  1203. 
Another  William  Malfe,  or  Maufee,  was  certified  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
townships  of  Ripe,  Chiddingley,  Hoadley,  Operton,  and  Landport,  all  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  in  1316. — PalgravJs  Parliamentary  Writs.  Geoffrey  and 
Simon  Malfey,  Suffolk,  c.  1272. — Rotuli  Ilnndredorum.  John  Maufe  was  among 
the  Barons  and  Knight  Bannerets  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.  Oliver  Malfe  held  one  knight's  fee  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester;  and 
John  de  Maufe  another  of  Roger  de  Quincy  at  Haselbury,  Northamptonshire. — 
Testa  de  Nevill.  In  the  Camden  Roll  of  Arms,  Maufe  bears  Argent  a  Lion 
rampant  Sable  between  nine  escallops  Gules. 

Menpincoy,  for  Montpingon,  in  Leland's  list  Mountpinson ;   a  baronial 
family,  from  Montpinson,  near  Evreux.     The  Baron  de  Montpinson,  Bail!. 
de  Vere,  and  another  De  Montpinson,  Bailliage  de  Domfront,  took  their 
in  the  great  Assembly  of  the  Norman  nobles  in  1789.     "  Ralph  de  Montpinson 
was  Dapifer  to  William  the  Conqueror.      (Ord.   Vit.)     His  son   Hu-h,   who 
married  a  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Grentemesnil,  and  his  grandson  Ralph,  are  also 
mentioned  by  Ordericus.     Philip  de   Montpinson  witnessed  1132  the  foundation 
charter  of  Fountains  Abbey,  York  (Mon.  v.  306).     The  family  appears  after- 
wards in  Lincoln,  Essex,  Hertford,  Norfolk,  Wilts;  and  in   1165  the  baroi 
Montpinson  in  Normandy  consisted  of  fifteen   knight's  .    Norm. 

Duchesne)." — The  Norman  People.     They  bore  y/<//\v;//  a  une  lion  tie  sable,  a 
une  pinzon  de  or  en  le  espaule.     Fulk  de  Montepiin  ernoun,  first  of  the   n une, 
"by  marriage  with  Agnes,  only  daughter  and   heir  of  Ralph    I-a<  atus,  shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  obtained  several  lordship^  in  Norfolk,  where  the  family  < 
tinued  to  flourish  till  7  Ed.   II.,  when  William  the  son  of  Sir  Gyles,  sold  his 


3oi 

estates.     From   that  time  till  the  reign   oi  ntpinsons  con- 

tinued in  I  .     The  first  who  rose  to  any  public  notice  in  Wilts 

the   hci:  .  n  and  Bonh.im 

le   proper-  John  18   Edward   IV.  riff  of 

.  .mil   in   the    :  of  the  usurper   Rii  hard,  his   name  was  put  in  the 

lUDty.      He  bore  the  arrn^  ^iven, 

whic  h  he   :  :  from  the  Norfolk  family,  and   most  probably  was 

well  aware  of  :  in  them. 

.  1  that  I  ; 

:inot  be  obtained." — //  .'A.      I  will  ..: 

the  one  furnished  by  Sir  Ri<  hard  himself,  and   by  Hut«  hins,  in   liis   History  of 

lesson  of  Bathampton,  Wilts,  the   husband  of  Alice  Godwine 
^'.father  of  Drew,  who  died   in    the  lifetime  of  his 
father  John  (the  Sheriff  of  1478  and   1482),  leaving  three  sons,  John,  Ri> 

:i's  line  ended  in  the  ensuing  generation,  but  Richard,  seated 
.  and  Thomas,  seated  at  Carton,  were  both  represented  till 
:ry. 

1  into  Dorsetshire  by  his  son's  marriage 

with  the    '  '.  here   the  six   following    gc:  had  their 

•f   whom 

the  younger,  some 
'.  been  ordered  to  winter 

:nilder  dil  I   on   his  way  to  the  South  of  1 

•ul  muni-  band  of  robi 

h    Mr.  Being 

i»ut  not  mortally, 

id  he  n«:  !p  too  soon,  been  obsi 

as    th<  i^r    off,    on    \vhi<h    they   returned   and  i  ut   ln^   thr 

belonged  to  t 

ued  in  \\  ills,  \\here  John  Mompesson  se 

t   in    150  .>>    last 

ed   in 
n  1688  for 
New  Sarum  :    while  Charles   i 

;^hter  and 

••I"  the  Cjinm:  of  the 

. 

Maine,  ;  il  baronial  1: 

of  w\ 

tinued 
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there.  In  1165  Walter  Fitz  Juel  de  Mayenne  (de  Meduana)  held  a  barony  of 
twenty-one  knight's  fees  in  Kent." — 7 he  Norman  ]\vple.  Judael  appears  in 
Domesday  as  Judhel  de  Totenais,  so  named  from  his  barony  of  Totness. 
"  Nothing  is  known  of  this  person  but  that  he  possessed  the  baronies  of 
Totness  and  Barnstaple,  which  intimates  that  he  was  high  in  the  Conqueror's 
favour." — Lysofis.  M.  Delisle  mistakes  him  for  one  of  the  house  of  Toeni. 
He  was  probably  grandfather  of  the  Juhel  de  Meduana  who  witnesses  one  of 
the  Empress  Maud's  charters  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville.  Dugdale  mentions 
a  Walter  de  Meduana  "  amongst  these  who  were  witnesses  to  the  grant,  made 
by  William  de  Braose  to  the  monks  of  S.  Florence  at  Salmure  (Saumur)  in 
France,  whereof  King  William  the  Conqueror  and  Maud  his  Queen  were  some 
of  the  number."  He  also  speaks  of  the  other  Walter,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  and  upon  the  assessment  made  upon  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
daughter,  certified  to  a  barony  of  twenty  knight's  fees  de  veteri  feoffamcnto 
and  nine  de  novo.  He  cannot  have  been  fond  of  campaigning,  for  the  only  further 
notice  of  him  to  be  met  with  is,  that  he  was  fined  in  1171  for  not  joining  the 
expedition  to  Ireland,  and  again  in  1186  4<in  regard  he  was  not  with  the  King's 
army  at  Galway."  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  married  the 
widow  of  Roger  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  survived  him  and  enjoyed  his  inheritance. 
But  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  name,  for  there  is  no  Roger  Earl  of 
Hereford  to  be  found  in  the  Bohun  pedigree. 

Nicholas  de  Meduana,  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  occurs  in  the  Great  Roll 
of  the  Pipe  of  first  Richard  I.  According  to  Lobineau,  "  Juhel  de  Mayenne, 
Seigneur  de  Dinan"  in  1197,  bore  on  six  escutcheons  six  mullets  pierced  o; 
points;  a  coat  entirely  different  from  any  of  those  borne  by  the  English  families 
of  this  name.  One  of  them — the  Maynes  of  Teffont-Ewyas,  claim,  by  Burke's 
account,  to  descend  from  "Joel  de  Maine,  of  King's  Nymet,  temp.  Hen.  I.  :" 
another,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  since  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  received  the  title  of  Baron  Nc\\ haven  in  1794,  but  it 
expired  with  its  first  holder.  This  Sir  William  was  the  sixth  son  of  William 
Mayne  of  Powis,  co.  Clackmannan,  the  husband  of  three  wives  and  the  father 
of  twenty-one  children,  "  in  whose  house  the  cradle  is  said  to  have  rocked  for 
fifty  years."  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  family  is  not  extinct,  though  Powis 
passed  through  one  of  his  granddaughters  to  the  Alexanders. 

Mainard.      "  Mainardus    homo    Rogeri    Pictaven-i  mentioned    in 

Domesday  as  an  under-tenant  in   Essex  and  Lincolnshire ;  and   either  he  or 
another  of  the  name  held  in  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Norfolk,  before  the  Conq 
"  M.  Mainart  or  Mainard,  Ralph,   John,   and  the  estate  of  the  Mainards  in 
Normandy  are  spoken  of  in  the  Norman  Exchequer  Rolls,  1180-1198."- 
Norman  People.     The  early  notices  of  this  family  are  very  scanty.     "  In   the 
hydarium  of  Henry  II.   Maynard  was  certified  to   hold  one  hide  and  half  in 
"  Cherleton "  (Charlton),  but  as  the  paramouncy  of  his  estate  is  withheld,  no 
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is  furnished  for  tracing  it  to  the  Domesday  lor  !.     M.iynird  does  not  occur 
among  the  f  .ull  in  the  Liber  Nigrr,  and  it  may 

ore  be  y.  not   then    acquired    interest    h<, 

hire.     Croxton   Abbey  held  five   bovates   in   the   fee   of 
-ley,  the  gift  of  Robert   M  enior :  and  John  Mainard  had  property 

in    Fencot   a  1.    \.-Bullington    and  Floughlfys    Oxfords! 

,  in  the   previous   reign,  sold  to   the  monastery  of  Sheppey 
some  ;u  Kent 

The  pedigree  of  the  Viscounts  Maynard  only  commences  in  the  following 

-sith  John  Mainard  of  Axminster  in   Devonshire,  who  served  in  France 

under  the  Black  Prince,  and  was  appointed  Constable  of  Brest  in   1352.     Sixth 

'escent  from  him  we  find  another  John  1,  sitting  in  Queen  Mary's 

urgess  for  St  Albans,  and   numbered  among  the  th 

nine  stout   Protestants  who  were   indie  ted   in   the    King's  Bench  for  absenting 

>m  the  House  rather  than  join  in  accepting  the  Pope's  authority 

in  t  .He  had  two  sons,  i.  Ralph;  and  2.  Sir  Henry,  father  of  the 

lived   at   Sherford,  in   the   parish   of  Brixton,  which 

•hem  to  the  Drakes.     A  younger  son  named  Alexander  settled  at 

k,  and  v.  ther  of  Sir  John   Mayn.ird.  Se:  iw,  described 

"  one  of  the  biggest  stars  of  the  constellation  of  pleaders ;  the 

;th  long  longing  for  him  to  sit  thereon."     He  was  a  man 

of  1  >ok  an  earnest  part  in  the  struggle  aga 

Pop  ion  of  1688.     i  to  be  upwards  of 

ninety,  and  to  be   pr<  to  King  Will.  «  King, 

on  being  told  of  his  great  age,  observed  th.u  he  must  have  outlived  all  the 

mporaries.     "  Ay,  and  I  might  have  outlived  the 
the  old  ut  tor  the  happy  coming  of  Your 

to  Sir  Henry  Hobart 
>,  the  other  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford. 
to   whom   we   mu>t   now  revert,   Sir   Henry 
i;id  achieved  1  e  more  thin  one 

hui  rs  before  as  Secre  He  pur- 

>ed  the  old  estate  of  1  urri,  or  Little  Kaston  in 

ES.V  elf  in   the  con  d  mention  of  the 

name  is  foun  y  the  Mainard  of  Domesday — Wickford, 

:i  an  altogether  .ilicr  for  St  Albans  in  three 

of'  l>arliamei  shi  re,  and  served 

as  .v  :mg  the  last  year  of  her  reign.     He  was  knighted  r  or 

ig  James — authorities  differ  on  this  point — and  died  in  1610.    Th.*  eldest  of 

nsiderablc  persons  in  the 
county,  appears  in  the  list  of  the  first  baronet  llowing  year;  was 
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Lord  Maynard  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland  in  1620;  and  Lord  Maynard  of  Kstaines 
in  the  English  peerage  in  1628.  His  >  >nd  lord,  "was  one  of 

those  truly  worthy  patriots  who  did  not  run  headlong  with  the  incendiaries  of 
the  last  century"  (Morant  wrote  in  1766)  "but  were  for  taking  proper  measures 
to  deliver  this  nation  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Army,  and  restoring  peace  to 
these  distracted  Kingdoms;  for  which  he  and  the  rest  of  these  patriots  were 
impeach'd  of  high  treason  in  1647."  Among  them  was  his  uncle  Sir  John 
Maynard,  M.P.  for  Lostwithiel,  who,  for  "exerting  himself  that  the  army  might 
be  disbanded,"  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  as  a  traitor.* 

Lord  Maynard  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Restoration,  and  Charles  II., 
on  ascending  the  throne,  wrote  to  commend  him  with  his  own  hand.  "  I  do 
assure  you  there  is  no  man  upon  whose  affection  and  unbyassed  resolutions  to 
serve  me  I  do  look  with  more  confidence  then  upon  yours ;  and  therefore  you 
may  reasonably  presume  that  my  kindness  is  proportionable.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  I  have  a  good  occasion  to  manifest  it"  Nor  had  he,  in  common 
with  other  suffering  loyalists,  to  rest  content  with  fair  words  and  empty  pro- 
mises ;  for  the  King  named  him  Comptroller  of  his  Household,  with  a  seat  in 
his  Privy  Council ;  and  James  II.  retained  him  both  at  this  office  and  at  the 
Council  Board.  The  direct  line  ended  with  his  grandson  Charles,  the  last  of 
another  family  of  eight  sons,  of  whom  five  died  young,  and  three  successively 
bore  the  title.  None  of  them  ever  married.  Charles,  who  thus  became  the 
sixth  Lord  Maynard,  and  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five,  obtained 
a  Viscountcy  in  1766,  with  remainder  to  his  nearest  kinsman  in  Hood,  Sir 
William  Maynard  of  Walthamstow  (descended  from  Secretary  Maynard's  third 
son).  On  his  death  in  1775,  Sir  William's  son,  Sir  Charles  (Sir  William  himself 
had  died  three  years  before)  accordingly  succeeded  to  this  new  honour,  and 
transmitted  it  to  a  nephew  named  Henry,  with  whom  it  expired  in  1865.  There 
had  been  an  heir  male,  for  this  last  Viscount  had  a  son  who  died  the  year  before 
him,  leaving  two  little  daughters.  To  the  eldest,  Frances  Evelyn — then  barely 
four  years  old — he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  estates  ;  and  she  married  in  1881 
Francis  Greville  Lord  Brooke,  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Morell.  This  name  is  by  some  writers  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
sobriquet  of  a  dark-complexioned  man.  John  Morel  was  seated  in  Norfolk  in 
1086  (Domesday)  and  another— if  not  the  same  Morel,  occurs  in  Northumber- 
land nine  years  afterwards.  "  In  the  year  1095,  Robert  Mow  1  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  party,  marched  into  IJamborough  Castle  for  security, 
on  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops  to  chastise  them  for  their  treason.  The 

*  This  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  whose  opinions  were  in  advance  of  their 
time.  Had  he  lived  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  he  would  have  been  an 
honoured  member  of  the  I'e.ue  Society,  and  accounted  an  earnest— if  over-zealous — 
reformer  of  abuses  in  expenditure. 
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William  Rufu  As  traitors  never  think  therr. 

safe  fl  iry  to  St.   Oswin's  shrine  at 

j   prisoner.      His   >icwar<l  and  kinsman,  Morel, 

with  a  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  1   the 

Castle  in  t:  .   his  unfortunite  lord.      He  defended  it  against  all  the 

K!  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and 
Ivoisin,  i.e.  Bad  Neighbour,  some  time  before  the 
Kirl  t  cl.  not  terrified  by  so  many  bad  neighbours,  still  held  oir 

cverance  and  resolution,  to  the  surprise  of  the  King,  who, 

that  by  policy,  which  he  could  not  do  by 

up  to  ti.  .11s,  and  a  declaration  to 

lid  not  surrender,  his  eyes  should  be  instantly  put 

out  i.     Morel  no  sooner  beheld  him  in  th: 

minen  ,  than   he  COD  -  yield   upon  terms.      For  his   fidcl. 

lord,  and  'ook  him  into  his  Royal 

ur.     A  god-like  action,  thus  generously  to  reward  a  faithful 

Wallis'  s  of  Northumberland.     Another  John  Morel  (no 

ndant)  1  :   in  Northumberland  in   1165.  ^iger)' 

'••rel  witn 

1,  in  the  '  icnry  III.,  held  on< 

,  of  the  Honour  of  Richmo  :;irt.     The 

t"  Sir    William    ^  ove    un    lyon    recouped 

nt  ung  bende  ile  .  in   1322  on  the  roll  of  the 

In   UK- 

' 

•rell  held  one 
of  the  r).     Geot  B  owner  in 

ry    VII  I."       In    t' 

i  <hirf. 

•f  1 202. 

Mainell  .1  (nowC:  ,;1)  in  the 

•  e  Souldii    . 

. 
and  t:  plunged   |  ;  him  with 

• 

. 
ii 
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Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  William  Fitz  Osbern,  and  others,  one  of  the  Justiciars 
of  England  during  the  King's  absence  in  Normandy.  He  was  Viscount  of 
Leicestershire  and  Hampshire,  and  according  to  Domesday,  held  one  hundred 
and  four  Lordships,  of  which  two-thirds,  with  the  Honour  of  Hinckley — in  right 
whereof  he  was  Lord  High  Steward  of  England — were  in  Leicestershire.  IK- 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  in  1094,  "being  grown  aged  and  infirm,  he  took 
upon  him  the  habit  of  a  Monk ;  and  within  six  days  afterwards  departed  this 
life,  whereupon  Bernard  and  David,  two  Monks  of  St.  Ebrulfe's  "  (a  Norman 
monastery  he  had  restored  and  endowed),  "  having  seasoned  his  Corps  with  Salt, 
and  wrapped  it  in  an  Hide,  conveyed  it  to  Normandy,  where  it  was  honourably 
buried  on  the  South  side  of  their  Chapter-house." — Dugdale.  His  elder  sons  left 
no  posterity :  but  from  the  fourth,  Ivo,  descended  Hugh  de  Grentemesnil,  whose 
daughter  Petronill  became  his  sole  heir,  and  brought  to  her  husband,  Robert 
Blanchmains,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Honour  of  Hinckley  and  the  Hereditary 
Stewardship  of  England,  which  afterwards  passed,  through  her  daughter  Amicia, 
to  the  Montforts.  This  Countess  Petronill  left  a  singular  bequest  to  the  church 
of  Leicester — a  coil  of  her  own  hair,  twisted  into  a  rope,  by  which  she  desired 
that  the  lamp  always  kept  alight  in  the  choir  might  be  suspended.  It  is  further 
recorded  of  her,  that  when  she  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  husband  at  Leicester, 
"desirous  of  lessening  the  prize  which  their  enemies  had  obtained,  she  drew  from 
her  ringer  a  ring  set  with  a  precious  stone  of  great  value,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river." — Bullington  and  Ploughley's  Oxon. 

A  branch  of  the  Meynells  is  of  very  early  date  in  Yorkshire  :  but  how — or  if 
at  all — related  to  Hugh  the  Justiciar,  we  are  not  informed.  "  Stephen,  Sire  de 
Mesnil,  temp.  William  I.,  obtained  great  estates  in  York  and  Notts.  His  son 
Robert  and  grandson  Stephen  joined  in  the  foundation  of  Scarth  Abbey,  York 
(Burton,  Mon.  Ebor.  357).  Hence  the  Lords  Meynil  of  York.  Gilbert,*  second 
son  of  Stephen  I.,  was  of  Notts  1130,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Meynells  of 
Meynil  Langley." — The  Norman  People.  The  first  Lord  Meinill  was  Nicholas, 
great  grandson  of  the  second  Stephen,  who,  for  good  service  in  the  Welsh  n 
had  a  debt  of  one  hundred  marks  remitted  to  him  by  Edward  I.,  1><  rant 

of  free  warren  on  all  his  lands  in  Yorkshire.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Scottish 
campaigns,  and  had  summons  to  parliament  in  1295.  Five  years  previously,  he 
had  brought  a  charge  against  his  wife  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  and  though 
she  is  said  to  have  successfully  cleared  her  character,  would  never  see  her  again. 
The  barony  became  extinct  with  his  son  Nicholas  in  1322  :  but  was  re -granted 
in  1336  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  same  name,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Ros  of  Hamlake,  and  left  an  only  child,  Elizabeth.  She  married  John,  second 
Lord  D'Arcy,  conveying  this  second  Barony  of  Meinill  to  her  descendants,  with 

*  One  pedigree  of  the  Meynells  calls  this  Gilbert  a  younger  brother  of  the  I ! 
de  Grentemesnil  who  was  in  the  Conqueror's  army,  and  yet  makes  him  by  \\  manifest 
absurdity,  the  father  of  RoK  1',  mentioned  in  IP 
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whom  it  remained  till  1418,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance  among  the  sisters  of  the 

D'Arcy. 
Gilbert,  the  Us  of  King's  Lan  the  father  of 

D,  II.  held  five  knight's  fees  of  i 

lire.     His  son  William  *.ed  there,  and  bore 

i  his  fei:  ins,  the  Fit/.  ;  to  which   Hugo,  the 

'.eel  the  horse-shoes  of  the  Ferrers.    Hugo's 

-on,  who  repr  .  >hire  in  I.'s  fifth  parliament,  n. 

.  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  la  Ward,  Steward  of  the  Househ 

•d  his  coat  of  arms  for  the  and  Sa.  of  the 

I  >c  :ants  continued  thenceforward. 

In  the  i,  .  Hu^'li  Meynell,  who  fought  at  Cressy  and   Poi< 

:.  III.  ;  but  the  summons  \\  therto  his 

son  or  .     With  the  latter  the  elder  line  failed  ;  IK. 

.    and  Wi.  t  ancestor  of  Hu.. 

'  TOSS  in    -  >7i   the    family 

taken  on  account  of  the  great  inhent- 
.ich  eventual!-.  ,nts  of  the 

in  1782  to 

Maleluse;  for  Y  illes, 

' 

hire  fill  eleven  columns  of  1  blood 

:ionne 

'ukc  Rid.  nr.     Count  Gilbert, 

.0  in  Ins  fore  fathers  and  hi  one  of  the 

•he  Conqi;  :  in  1040 

»ung  sons, 

• 

harboured  tl 
for  tli  n  the  occasion  of 

MI  the  NI 
i-r   had    h 

and  t; 

. 
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This  Sire  de  Sap,  who  received  from  his  Royal  kinsman  the  great  barony  of 
Oakhampton,  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  West  country  manors,  and 
the  Hereditary  Shrievalty  of  Devon,  is  variously  called  in  Chronicles  Baldwin  the 

ount,  Baldwin  the  Sheriff,  Baldwin  of  F,\eter.  Baldwin  de  Sap,  Baldwin  de 
Meules,  Baldwin  Fit/  Gilbert,  or  Baldwin  de  Brionne,  "  to  the  bewilderment  of 
readers  unversed  in  Norman  genealogy."  The  King  further  entrusted  to  him 
the  custody  of  the  dearly-won  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the  great  castle  that  he- 
directed  to  build  there,  to  make  room  for  which  as  many  as  forty-eight 
houses  had  to  be  cleared  away.  He  died  at  about  the  same  time  as  his  elder 
brother — before  1090;  and  a  miraculous  story  is  told  in  1091  by  one  Walkeline 
(aftertvards  known  as  St.  Aubin,  Bishop  of  Angers),  of  his  appearance  after  death. 
\\alkelin,  then  a  parish  priest,  had  been  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
shrive  a  sick  man ;  and  on  his  way  home,  was  alarmed  at  hearing  the  tramp  of 
approaching  soldiers,  believing  that  he  was  about  to  encounter  some  of  Robert 
de  Belesme's  men,  marching  to  the  siege  of  Courcy  Castle.  He  prudently 
determined  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  and  attempted  to  hide  himself  under  some 
medlar  trees  until  they  had  gone  by.  But  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  giant 
bearing  a  mighty  club,  who  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  "  Stand  !  Not  a 
further!"  and  the  priest,  frozen  with  terror,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot;  the 
grim  club-bearer  standing  by  his  side.  Then,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  a  1 
and  lamentable  procession  passed  before  his  wondering  eyes ;  a  procession  of  the 
dead,  bemoaning  the  evil  that  they  had  done  in  their  time.  There  were  many  he 
had  known  in  life,  both  men  and  women  ;  his  own  brother  Robert ;  former 
neighbours  and  friends  ;  great  barons  and  Seigneurs  ;  Bishops,  Abbots,  and 
priests — some  who  had  been  regarded  as  saints  upon  earth — yet  all  alike  bowed 
down  with  anguish,  groaning,  and  bewailing  the  excruciating  torments  of  pur- 
gatory. Amidst  the  ghastly  throng  he  recognised  the  dead  faces  of  two  great 
men  that  had  not  long  before  passed  away,  Richard  and  Baldwin,  the  sons  of 
Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne. 

Baldwin  had  been  twice  married;  but  of  his  wives  the  Christian  names  only 
are  known.     Albreda,  the  first,  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  Conqueror's  ;  "  the  King 
gave  him  his  aunt's  daughter  to  wife,"  as  one  of  his  sons  states  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  quoted  by  Ordericus;   Kmma,  the 
second,  was  probably  the  "  wife  of  Baldwin  the  Sheriff"  that  is  entered  in  1  ><  <: 
day.     He  had  three  sons;  Richard,  his  heir;  Robert,  who  received  in  1090  his 
grandfather's  town  and  castle  of  Brionne;  and  William  :  besides  three  daugl.: 
of  whom  Adeliza  alone  survived  him. 

Richard,   generally    known    as    Richard    Fitz    Baldwin,    uho 
Baron  of  Oakhampton  and  Sheriff  of  Devon,  died  s.  p.  in    1137,  and   n 
buried  at  Brightly,  but  by  desire  of  his  !eli/a  subsequently  transferred 

to  Ford  Abbey.     She  was   his   sole  heiress,  and  in  her  own  right  Sherifit> 

•er  and  Baroness  of  Oakhampton.     She  was  the  wife  of  Randolph 
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by  whom  she  had  an  only  child.  -ded  to  her  barony  ai 

riches  ;  a:  <>  another  Ru 

I   son  of  Henry  I.     By  her  first  h  .e  had  one  d 

another   named 

it    their    :  thers' 

inmitted  to  the  Custody  of  Reginald  de 

Courtenav.      He  therefore  discerning  the  he  had  by  thu>  being  their 

own  Wife  ;  and  i;  (the 

.lliam  de  y  his  own  Son  by  a  forrru  -Dugdalc. 

cndious  arrangement  could  have  been  devised  for 

i  .ton  to  his  p 
of  the  name,  Roger  de  Meulles,  who  in  1086  held  three  man< 

Kaldwin    the   Viscount,    founded   a  venerable  West-country 
house  :ill  in   e\  1  clear  that  he  must  have  been  a  ki: 

it  there    is  no  evidence  to  show  that    he   was   his  son,  as 

would  lead  us  to  believe.     His    posterity 

in  Devon  and  Somerset,  the  name  gri  into 

•ions  another  Rop  .n  the 

:ly  one   hum!:  :  with 

whose 
. 

Son  and 
admit  i  :    ami 

• 

>f  the 
I 

.  took 

him  j.: 

.  with 
Lord 

, 

. 
N 

isborough 
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Memorous  :  a  singular  name.  John  de  Mumuru'  held  one  half  a  knight's 
fee  in  Purteshull,  Gloucestershire,  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  and  half  a  fee 
of  William  Stuteville. — Testa  de  Nevill. 

This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have  met  with  it :  unless,  indeed,  we 
stretch  a  point,  and  agree  to  recognize  it  under  a  disguise.  Henry  and  William 
Muneno,  about  1200,  witness  a  deed  of  Andrew  Fitz  Milo  at  Stokesay. — Ey  ton's 
Salop.  A  charter  from  Roger  de  Momery  to  Bishop  Roger  de  Meylaml  is 
preserved  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  Chapter  of  Lichfield. — Staffordshire 
Historical  Collections,  voL  vi.  p.  2. 

Morreis;  presumably  from  the  fief  of  St  Maurice  in  Normandy.  The 
families  of  this  name  were  numerous.  "Morris  Court  in  Bapchild,"  Kent, 
took  its  name  from  one  of  them,  and  was  long  their  residence.  They  were 
extinct  there  before  the  end  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign. — Hasted 's  Kent.  John 
Morice,  Moricz,  Moriz  or  Moryce,  Knight  or  Banneret,  was  a  man  of  note  and 
influence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  He  was  knight  of  the  shire  for  Bedford 
in  1322  and  1327;  twice  also  Conservator  of  the  peace  for  the  county; 
summoned  to  attend  the  great  Council  at  Westminster  in  1324;  and  the  same 
year  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  array  for  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  "empowered  to  raise  and  march  certain  detachments  of 
hobelers  and  archers  for  service  in  Gascony." — Palgravc's  Parliamentary  Writs. 
We  there  meet  with  two  more  John  Morices  who  were  his  contempora:' 
John  Morice  of  Cambridge,  a  burgess  for  Cambridge  in  1307,  1324,  and  1327  ; 
and  John  Morice,  who  served  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Huntingdon  in  1319 
and  1322.  He  was  probably  the  ancestor  of  the  John  Morys  whose  name 
appears  on  the  list  of  the  Gentry  of  Huntingdon  in  1433. 

Morleian   Maine.     I  believe  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Mountmartin 
Yners  (see  Introduction,  p.   xiii.),  a  letter  has   accidentally  disappeared,  and 
that  we  should  read  "  Morlei    and    Maine."     There  are  thirteen  instan< 
names   thus   joined    together  in   Holinshed's  copy,   though    for    the  sake   of 
convenience,  I  have  always  separated  them,  and  shall  do  so  now. 

The  Morleys  were  a  Norfolk  family;  and  two  of  the  name — Ingulf  and 
Morell  de  Morley— witness  the  foundation  charter  of  Windham  Priory  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  They  first  come  into  notice  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  Sir  William  de  Morley,  who  had  served  in  the  Scottish  v. 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron.  His  son  Sir  Robert,  named  by  Edward  III. 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  from  the  Thames  mouth  North \.  llant 

commander  that  won  the  greatest  victory  ever  yet  obtained  over  the  French  at 
sea;  "the  like  Sea-fight  having  never  before  been 

v,  1341,  when  Lord  Morley  attacked  and  well  nigh  annihilated  the  en» 
fleet  off  Sluys   in    Flanders;   and  the   foll«.  •  ith  that   Fleet 

unto  Normandy,  and  other  Ships  from  the  Cinque-ports,  he  burnt    I 
Ships  of  the   Normans,  \\ith   thn.  1    other  Vill  Pwice 


3" 

S   and    1355 — he   was  m  command  of  the  victorious   Northern 

1  on  shore.     Thc\ 
a  period  of  th  h    he    \>  in    the  ^lo: 

.ken    in    1327,  and   the 

in  1359.     He  died  while  attending  the  King  thill.  in  the 

follou  'ig   then  Constable  of  the  Tower.      He  .rried. 

ind  heir  of  John   le   M  1,  had  brought  him 

iry  office  of  Marshal  of  Ireland  and  th 
the  hundreds  of  Eynsford  and  Fourhow,  with  other 

)  of  her  manors,  Swanton-Morley  in  Norfolk, 

:iallingbu;  \,   still  bear  his  name.      His  second  wi; 

Joan  •  :  and  by  each  marriage  he  had  a  son :   i.  Sir  William,  Marshal 

Sir  Rob-  n   and    heir  of 

of  Chester,"  and  twice  mentioned  in 

ose  line  -ith  his  great-granddai:  ^garet,  the 

:  tfe. 

>n   and   his  grandson,   suc«  .  like 

d  the  grandson,  Sir  Thomas, 

fourth  Lord,  ar  1380  "  «  ,  rode 

with  1.  in   full   feudal 

i   the  Court  of  Ci.  u  Sir  John  1  1  this 

Ix>rd  11    the 

lime  out  of  i. 

by  the   < 

.t  the 

inherit 

;  with   1 

. 
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1489;"  and  then  to  their  daughter  Alice,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Parker, 
standard-bearer  to  Richard  III.  Her  son  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  Ix>rd 
Morley  in  1555;  and  his  line  continued  till  1686.  The  old  barony  then  fell 
into  abeyance.  Dugdale,  I  should  observe,  always  spells  the  name  "  Morle." 

There  was,  it  appears,  a  Welsh  family  that  bore  it;  for  Williams,  in  his 
History  of  Monmouth,  tells  us  that  "  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Morley  of 
Raglan  married  Thomas  Gwillym-ap-Jenkin,  and  brought  Raglan  and  a  great 
estate  belonging  to  it." 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Morley  was  granted  in  1815  to  Lord  Boringdon, 
descended  from  a  very  old  Devonshire  family  that  bore  the  name  of  Parker, 
but  was  wholly  unconnected  by  blood  with  the  earlier  Lords  Morley,  and  bore 
different  arms. 

Maine  :  a  duplicate.     (See  p.  301.) 

Maleuere:  from  Maulevrier,*  near  Rouen.  In  the  Bayeux  Inquest 
"  feodum  Malevrier  in  Asnieres  debet  servitium  dim.  mil."  "  Helto  de 
Mauleverer  held  in  Kent  in  1086,  and  1120  Helto,  his  son,  witnessed  the 
charter  of  Bolton,  York  (Mon.  ii.  101)." — The  Norman  People.  "  Robert  de 
Roumeli  (who,  after  the  forfeiture  of  Earl  Edwin,  was  the  first  grantee  of  his 
lands  in  Craven),  gave  to  this  second  Helto  and  his  wife  Billiholt  the  manors  of 
Bethmesley,  Hawkswick,  and  East  Malham,  which  their  descendants  continued 
to  hold  as  feudatories  of  the  Honour  of  Skipton.  Hello's  son,  *  Wil'mus 
Maleporar,'  who  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Matilda. 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  his  grandson,  also  William,  21  Hen.  II.  are  both 
mentioned  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  same  year  the  son  of  this 
second  William,  Helto,  gave  Hawkswick  to  the  monks  of  Fountains;  and  tins 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Aaliza  de  Roumeli.  Allerton  and  Bethmesley  continued 
in  the  direct  line  of  this  family  till  William  Mauliverer,  who  had  thr 
Ralph,  Henry,  and  William,  gave  the  latter  to  his  third  son,  from  whom 
descended  in  succession  William,  Giles,  and  William,  which  last  had  Sir  William 
Mauliverer,  knL,  father  of  Sir  Peter  Mauliverer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  left  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  Alice,  married  to  Sir  John 
Middleton  of  Stockeld,  and  Thomasine  to  William  de  la  Moore,  of  Otterbtirnc, 
by  whom  he  had  Elizabeth,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who,  marrying 
Thomas  Clapham,  brought  the  manor  of  Bethmesley  into  that  family.  The 

*  There  appear  to  be  several  places  of  this  nam«  .  '735)?  WM() 

gives  Maulevrier  as  the  name  of  a  little  town  in  Anjou,  of  a  parish  in  tin. 
Caux  in  Ncrmandy,  and  of  a  forest  in  the  same  province,  ucd 

place,  *  Cette  ville  a  &6  batie  par  Foulque  u  l.i  donna  a  un  de  ses  c! 

qui  prit  le  nom  de  cette  terre  et  la  transmit  a  sa  found  in 

Aubert  de  la  Chenaye  Des  Bois  (Diet,  de  la  Noblesse},  who  also  j^ives  Maulevn- 
property  and  seigniory  in  Burgundy,  possessed  in  the  fourteenth  and   fifteenth 
turies  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  iMimas-Marcilly.  at  nock. 
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^on  of  this  match  was  John  Clapham,  a  "  famous  esquire  "  in  the  wars  of 

York   and  r,  and   a   veh  :\  of  the  house  ot 

whom  the  spirit  of  !  :he  Cliffords,  seemed  to  survive."      .' 

Crave  r.  >re  Argent  three  greyhounds  cursant  SabU^  c«: 

of  the  .  in   allusion  to  their  name  ;  and  had  their  burial 

hurrh    of  Bolton    Priory,    where   they  had  founded   a  chantry. 
•he   vault   where,   according    to    tradition,    they   and    their 
:s  were  always  interred  upright  : — 

"Th  mil  hand  by  hand, 

The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand  : 
And  in  his  place  among  son  and  sire 
i  ohn  dc  Clapham,  that  fierce  esquire, 
iliant  man  and  a  name  of  d 
In  the  ruthless  wars  of  White  and  Red  ; 
Who  dragg'd  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury  Church, 
And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the  porch." 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  between  Boroughbridge  and  VN  .  was  their  residence 

for  more  than  five  hundred  years;  and  several  of  the  family  appear  on  the  roll 

:h  Sheriffs  of  the  county.     The  first  of  ho  bore  the  remarkable 

lalvatheus,  served  8  Henry  V.;  John  Mauleverer   13  Henry  VIII.  ; 

Thomas  6  Edward  VI.     The   latter  had  been  knighted   at    Flodden, 

and    was   succeeded   by   his  cousin  and  son-in-law  Sir  Richard,  again  Sheriff 

th,  who  was  the   father  of  a  second  Thomas,  cr 

on  the  \ 

fifth  baronet,  who  died  unmarried  in 
.vas  the  last  of  the  line;  and  Allerton-Mauleverer  passed  to  his  stej 

Oti  had  been,  seated  at  Allerton  C.ledhow,  Potter- Newton, 

and  \\  one  of  th  med  house,  who  married  a 

is  still   r 

•  or  Eagle  Chit ),  "the  dark  hill.  >teej> 
ng  wood  down  upon  the  ruins  of  t; 

eaks  of  the  so-cal! 
t    the  Colevilles  of  th<  Joan, 

:,  of  Urn 

red   the   greyhounds  of  the 
>und  as  .-. 
ofwa> 
is  a  (  i  time  of  Kh/abeth, 

e  escaped  t  crest 
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In  1581,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  prefixes  some  verses  to  the  well-known 
fiction,  which  generally  passes  as  the  pedigree  of  Mauleverer.  In  1584,  he  si^ns 
the  true  pedigree  in  the  Visit  of  Yorkshire.  The  said  fictitious  pedigree  is  in 
fact  brought  down  to  1587,  and  in  1591  it  is  emblazoned  on  vellum,  certified 
"par  me,  Lancaster  Herald  at  Arms"  and  sealed  with  that  unscrupulous  herald's 
coat.  In  1601,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  Mauleverer  reverts  to  the  truth,  and 
elaborates  with  proofs  in  extenso  for  every  generation,  "  my  pettigree  collected 
and  contrived  out  of  myne  ancient  and  newe  evidences."  It  had  been  well 
had  the  Elizabethan  heralds'  contrivances  been  triumphantly  refuted  by  every 
family  in  the  same  way.  The  last  male  heir,  Timothy  Mauleverer,  died 
in  1794. 

Maudut,  from  Mauduit,  near  Nantes.  Some  have  sought  out  an  ungracious 
meaning  to  this  name,  affirming  that  it  signifies  mated oct  us,  or  evil-tan 
Geoffrey  Maudit  held  in  Wilts  in  capite  1086,  and  his  brother  William  held  a 
barony  in  Hampshire  at  the  same  date.  The  latter  was  afterwards  Chamberlain 
to  Henry  I.,  and  received  from  that  King  the  hand  and  estates  of  one  of  his 
wards,  Maud  de  Hanslape,  who  brought  with  her  the  feudal  Barony  of  Hanslape 
in  Bucks,  "  the  castle  and  honour  of  Porcestre"  (Porchester)  and  "  Bcrgedone  " 
(Berwedon)  "in  Com.  Rutl.  with  the  whole  Soke,  which  Queen  Maud 
the  before-specified  Maud."  Their  descendants  held  their  Buckinghamshire 
barony  "  by  the  service  of  Chamberlain  to  the  King  in  his  Exchequer  :  "  and  one 
of  them,  William  Mauduit,  having  married  Alice  de  Newburgh,  the  daughter  of 
Waleran,  fourth  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  son  succeeded  to  that  Earldom  on  the 
death  of  Margery,  the  last  heiress,  in  1263,  "with  the  Castle  and  honour  of 
Warwick,  and  all  the  manors  and  lands  thereto  belonging."  It  was  one  of  the 
fairest  inheritances  in  England,  but  he  only  possessed  it  during  four  years,  and 
left  no  son  to  succeed  to  it  when  he  died.  His  only  sisu  married 

William  de  Beauchamp,  the  "  Blind  Baron "  of  Elmley,  and  thus  brought  the 
Earldom  of  Warwick  into  the  family  that  made  it  so  famous.  Isabel  afterwards 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  she  had  founded  at  Cokehill.  Walton-Mauduit  in 
Warwickshire  took  the  name,  as  did  Easton- Mauduit  and  Gaston  Mauduit  in 
Northamptonshire. 

Castlethorpe  in  Bucks  is  the  site  of  "  the  ancient  Castle  of  the  barony  of 
Hanslape,  taken  and  demolished  in  1217  by  Foulkes  de  Brent,  when  it  was 
garrisoned  against  the  King  by  its  owner  William  Mauduit,  one  of  the  rebellious 
barons.  It  exhibits' traces  of  very  extensive  buildings." — Lysons. 

The  descendants  of  the  Wiltshire  baron  long  contimu 
Mauduit  in  that  county,  and  one  of  them  had  summons  to  parliament  as  a  1 
of  the  realm.     This   was  John  Mauduit,  who  served  as  Sheriff  3  Kd.  III., 
Constable  of  Old  Sarum,  and  died  in   1347,  leavin.  "of  who: 

dale,  "  I  have  not  heard  what  l>e<  ame.      But  there  was  another  John  Mauduit, 
who  had  his  residence  at  Wermenstre  in  Com.  Wiltes;"  and  bequeathed  a 
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inheritance  to  his  little  granddaughter  Maud  (then  only  r..  !  old)  at 

death  in  i 

Mountmarten,  froi  .   so  named   in   Normandy.      "  Mountmartin 

held  of  the   Honour  of  Mortain.  and  was  situate  within  the 

>n  of  the  Vicomte  of  Cerences." — T.  ..     The  fair  of  Montmartin, 

cfore  1082  by  Robert  Count  of  Mortain,  had  some  celebrity,  and 

ons.     Jordan  de  Montmartin  occurs  in  the 

No;:  :er  Rolls,  during  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.     1 

name  reman  hy  till  1789,  B  'hen  borne  by  one  of  ti 

of  the  Cotentin  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  S. 

notice  that  I  have  found  of  it  in  J  in  the  thirU 

Martin  received  from  Henry  III.  a  gi 
t.      He  was  dead  before  1251,  and  the  land  had  passed  to  Osjtringe 

The  next  in  ('. 
in   i  > lathy  de  Moir  who  in  1303 

1  of  the  -V  ,vho  had 

of  Stirlii  "  Del  houstel  Ic  Roi 

In  1307  he  h;id  license  "to  manse  of 

•cm    bound.iry  ol 

neither  .  one 

•.iat   John 

martin  ex  ned 

Hun. in.  .1  the  mu 

on-Tyne  for 

of  i 

Mantelet, 

to86 

11  In 

in.: 

his 
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grandson  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  1503.  Walter  Mantell,  the  next  in 
succession,  was  knighted.  His  son,  John  Mantell,  sallying  forth  in  a  nocturnal 
frolic  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Dacre  to  chase  the  deer  in  Sir  N.  Pelham's 
park  at  Laugh  ton  in  1541,  encounter'd  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  affray.  He  and  his  associates  were  tried  for  murder  and 
executed ;  and  their  estates  escheated  to  the  Crown.  To  complete  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  of  the  house,  his  son  Walter  Mantell  engaged  in  the  Kentish 
insurrection  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  being  taken  prisoner  with  him, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  executed  in  Kent,  and  attainted. "- 
Baker's  Northants.  His  uncle  and  namesake,  who  had  purchased  the  site  of 
Horton  Priory  in  1553,  suffered  in  the  same  cause  in  the  same  year  at  Si 
Oaks,  and  his  estate  also  fell  under  attainder.  It  was,  however,  restored  to  his 
son  Matthew  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  still  held  by  his  descendants  when 
Hasted's  History  of  Kent  was  published  in  1790.  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  as  Mantle.  They  bore  Argent  a  cross  engrailed  between  four  mullets 
Sable. 

In  Essex,  Robert  Mantell  held  Little  Maldon  of  the  Honour  of  Peverell 
and  founded  a  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Bilegh  in  1180.  He  was  Sheriff  of  the 
county  for  twelve  consecutive  years — from  1169  to  1181;  and  Mathew  de 
Montell  (probably  his  son)  filled  the  same  office  during  four  years  of  King  John's 
reign.  John  Mantell  appears  as  Sheriff  in  1208:  Mathew  again  (joined  with 
him)  in  1214;  and  with  Robert  Mantell  in  1215;  Robert  alone  in  1210. 
Another  Mathew  left  a  widow  named  Cecily,  who  held  Little  Maldon  in  u 
but  this  is  the  last  time  their  name  appears  in  the  history  of  the  county.— 
Morant, 

Miners :  in  Duchesne's  list,  by  the  accidental  omission  of  the  first  letter, 
this  appears  as  yners.  A  Herefordshire  family  of  this  name  (extinct  in  the 
male  line  since  1765)  claims  to  have  been  seated  at  Treago,  in  that  county, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest:  but  their  pedigree  only  begins  in  the  fourteenth 
century  with  John  de  Miners,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Briavel  under 
Edward  II.  The  name,  however,  is  found  much  earlier,  as  dislebert  and 
Henry  de  Mineriis  occur  in  Palgrave's  A', •/////  C:,  •  .  They  held 

of  the  Honour  of  Breteuil  in  Normandy.     (Duchesnc.) 

Here,  as   in  so  many   other  .    I    am   d  :«>  adopt    I. eland's 

earlier  reading,  which  gives  this  and  the  next  name  to  lerke  el 

The  house  of  Manners  takes  its  time-honoured  name  from   M  near 

Rouen.     "The  family  of  Mesnieres  long  continued  in   Normandy,   Ralph  ami 
Roger  de  Me  t»eing  mentioned   in   the    Exchequer  Rolls  of   i  njX,   and 

William  de  Mesnieres   in   1232,  who>e  desix-mlants   continue  of  con- 

sequence till  about   1400,  when   the   male  line  ceased.      Richard   de   Mani 
came  to  England  1066,  and  in   1086  held  of  Odo  of  !  1C,  Kent,  and 

Uciu  I.),      He  was  father  of  Tirel  de   Manien  \  ith 
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Hehas   do  &  noble,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 

\Vi!  I  heir  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  1. 

heir  to  the  thmr, -.-.     Tlu-e  faithful  adherents  of  Clito  lost  their  estates,  and  had 

behalf.     On  his  death-bed  he  recommended 
them  to  his  U  abmissio: 

>r    the    \\  with 

\Vi  -eh  of  Benestede,  Surrey,  to  St  Mary  Overy  temp. 

,.  I.  (Mon.  ii.  85),  and  manor  <  :  marriage  witi. 

dai:  'ury.     Hugh  de  Maniere,  his  son,  was  also 

i  with  his  son  Richard  •  1'eajrinus'  or  de  Man: 

Abbey  (Manning  and  15:  liad 

•N  ho  is  mentioned  in  the  ch.  .  whose  gift,  as  well  as 

that  of  his  broth  <  onfirme<  III.  in  1147   (Mon.  A 

Robert  held  part  of  a  fee  in  Northm.  4  his  sons,  Walter 

>ed  a  ch  178  (Mon.  ii. 

•:ier  Her.:  aid  de  Manieres,  who  witnessed 

h,  Count   of  Ku,  temp.  John   (M<  md   as   '  De 

>  mentioned  in  Norm  S  (Magn.  Rotul  S<  \or- 

N'orthumberl.i 
.win  de  N  .  baron  by  writ  in  1309.'* — The 

mily,  was  held  of  the  barony  of  Wooler  : 

in  i  :it  of  military  summons  to  "go  aga 

of  Wale  :ng  to  the  service  he  owed  ot 

Northumberland  ;    but   being  infirm,  Sir  Robert  Talebois  • 

of  the  principal  person 
the  <  ouniy  certify  .vas  a  sol' 

tou-ht  at  Nevill's  Cross,  w.i 

le  of  Noi  iting  back  the  Scots  when  they 

:'y  a  score  of  the;:  .d  scaled  the 

.'  was  he  who  obtained  "license 
:    III.  in  !  built  ti. 

ige 

:it  from  him  was  .  tout 

h  grants  both  of 
land 

riage.     H  greatest 

^es  in  t  :hc  sister  I 

rd   Rt>s,  .0.     She 

-nd, 

rth  the  lit! 
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Border  castle  was  deserted.  The  family,  transplanted  into  Leicestershire,  at  once 
took  rank  among  the  greater  barons,  and  the  son  of  the  heiress  of  Belvoir,  George, 
Lord  Ros,  matched  with  the  blood  royal.  The  Lady  Ros  was  Anne,  sole  child 
of  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  by  Anne  of  York,  Duchess  of  Exeter,  the  eldest  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  In  honour  of  this  great  alliance,  their  son  George  was  granted 
an  augmentation  of  his  arms,  adding  the  Royal  lions  and  fleur  de  luces  of  France 
and  England  in  chief,  was  named  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  created  Earl  of 
Rutland  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1525.  The  new  Earl  received  besides  a  splendid 
grant  of  Abbey  lands,  including  part  of  the  estates  of  Kirkham  and  Rievaulx, 
two  monasteries  founded  by  his  ancestor  Walter  Espec,  who  had  vainly  vowed  to 
"  make  Christ  his  heir."  He  commenced  rebuilding  Belvoir  Castle,  and  died  in 
1543,  leaving  behind  him  a  good  name  as  "a  noble  house  keeper,  a  tender 
father,  and  a  kind  master."-  The  third  Earl,  "a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man 
accomplished  with  all  polite  learning,"  was,  as  Camden  tells  us,  intended  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  succeed  Bromley  as  Lord  Chancellor,  but  died  before  him. 
Roger,  fifth  Earl,  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sydney ;  but  he 
and  his  brothers  Francis  and  George — both  successively  Earls  of  Rutland— all 
died  childless,  and  the  title  devolved  in  1641  on  John  Manners  of  Haddon, 
grandson  of  the  Sir  John  with  whom  the  beautiful  Vernon  heiress  ran  away  (see 
vol  iii.,  p.  215).  This  Earl  John  was  father  of  another  John,  who  during  his  lifetime 
had  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Manners  of  Haddon,  succeeded 
him  as  ninth  Earl  in  1679;  and  "as  the  head  of  a  family  which  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Revolution,"  was  created  Marquess  of  Granby  and  Duke  of  Rutland 
in  1703.  He  himself  was  far  from  having  sought  this  mark  of  Royal  favour  by 
any  endeavour  of  his  own  : — least  of  all  by  a  diligent  attendance  upon  the  Queen. 
He  hated  Court  life,  and  loved  the  country,  living  almost  entirely  at  Belvoir, 
where  he  royally  kept  up  the  old  English  hospitality.  So  strong  was  his 
prejudice  against  London,  that,  when  he  married  his  eldest  son  to  a  daught 
the  patriot  Lord  Russell,  he  stipulated,  by  an  article  in  the  settlements,  that  his 
daughter-in-law  "  should  forfeit  some  part  of  her  jointure,  if  ever  she  lived  in 
town  without  his  consent."  To  this  marriage  we  owe  some  of  Rachel  Lady 
Russell's  best  letters;  and  from  it  sprung,  in  the  second  generation,  the  soldier 
Marquess  of  Granby,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  day,  whose  name — 
constantly  held  out  as  an  attraction  to  the  public — "  is  familiar  to  us  on  the  sign 
boards  of  old  inns."  Nor  was  his  great  popularity  undeserved.  He  was  not 
only  a  gallant  and  victorious  commander,  but  a  just,  generous,  anil  humane  man. 
No  general  could  be  more  careful  of  his  men.  The  commissariat  w 
faulty;  but  whenever  the  soldiers  found  themselves  in  bad  quarters,  he  provided 
them  with  food  and  necessaries  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  kept  an  open  table  for 
the  officers.  His  first  campaign  was  against  the  Jacobites  in  1645,  ending  with 
Culloden  ;  his  next  with  the  British  contingent  in  Germany,  where  he  led  the 
rj  e  at  Minden  with  brilliant  courage  and  signal  success  ; — a  fumble 
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contrast  to  the  vacillating  co;  is  superior  officer,  Lord  George  Sackville.* 

He  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  latter  in  the  chief  command,  and  . 

on  all  subsequent  occasions,  for  throughout  the  war,  he  and 
ably  chosen  for  the  post  of  greatest  honour  and 
-nger.     On  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  Master  General  of  the 
and  in  1766  Commandcr-in  Chief,  with  a  scat  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
cabinet     But  he  resigned  all  his  offices  when  the  Government  took  procc 
that  he  deemed  unconstitutional  against  John  Wilkes.      He  never  lived  to  be 
f  Rutland,  but  <i  rcely  past  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the  very 

height  of  his  reputation,  in  1770.     The  present  and  seventh  Duke  is  his  great- 
son. 

One  of  his  younger  brothers,  Lord  George,  took  his  mother's  name  of  Button 

(she  had  been  the  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Sutton,  last  Lord  Ix^xinton)  on  suc- 

_;  to  her  inheritance,  and  became  the  founder  of  two  new  families.     He  was 

« >f  five  sons ;  of  whom  Charles,  the  fourth,  became  Ix>rd  Archbishop  of 

:l)ury  in  1804,  and  the  youngest.  !  Lord  Manners  on 

1  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1807.     The  Archbishop's  son  of 

the  sa:  r  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  seventeen 

and  01  m  1835  received  the  t;  ron  Bottesford  and 

rbury.    Both  titles  continue ;  but  the  Lords  Manners  have  dropped 

.me  of  Sutton. 
Mauclerke:  il'  It  is  hard  to  con<  ount  of  ignor 

time  when,  as  a  rule,  no  layman  was 
to  read  or  wr  in  those  warlike  tinu 

instead  of  their  pen,  and  churchmen  only  were  sch<>  is  deemed 

almost  ignominious  for  a  knight  to  comic  rning.     He  1 

.nt  to  hold  his  own  and 
the  rough  and  turbulent  world  he   ! 

in  Henry   VII  1.^  where 
scornfully 

44  A  beggar's  Book 
Outworths  a  noble's  blood." 

.  as  Johnson  styles  hi:  nt  unlettered 

:s  in  Normandy  1180-95,  and  Hul  cr  is 

'  indrcdorum  of  1198.  ie  is  not  com 

I  a  witness  on 
was  in  his 
— as  far  as  truth   ; 
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though  Pardsley  (English  Surnames,  p.  506),  tells  us  that,  "corrupted  into 
Manclerk.  it  still  exists."  "  Mantelake's  or  Manclerks"  manor  had  its  name 
from  some  of  its  former  Lords,  tho'  I  meet  with  none  of  them  of  that  name."— 
BlomfidcTs  Norfolk.  Walter  Mauclerk,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  Treasurer  of  the 

hequer  to  Henry  III.,  and  bought  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  of  Ralph  de 
Rhodes.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  for  the  first  seven  years  of  that  R 
afterwards  resigned  his  see,  and  in  1246  entered  the  convent  of  Friars-Preachers 
at  Oxford. — Matthew  Paris.  Godfrey  Mauclerk  was  Mayor  of  Leicester  in 
1286,  and  another  Walter  occurs  in  the  same  county. — Nicholas  Leicester. 
Perhaps  the  same  who  held  at  Shapwick-Champayne,  Dorsetshire,  32  Ed.  I. — 
Hutchins'  Dorset.  Thomas  Mauclerk,  of  Northumberland,  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  great  Council  held  at  Westminster  in  1324. — PalgravJs  J\irl.  Writs. 
The  most  distinguished  bearer  of  this  sobriquet  was  Peter  de  1  )reux,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  who  in  right  of  his  wife  Alice  was  Duke  of  Brittany  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  but  forfeited  his  English  honours  in  1235,  by  his  adherence  to 
French  interests. 

Maunchenel ;  for  Montchevrel.  "  Joannes  de  Montchevrel  one  feod.  lig  :  " 
occurs  in  Duchesne's  Feoda  Normannia.  The  family  continued  in  the  I  )uchy  in 
the  last  century;  for  Ourcin  de  Montchevrel  is  named  in  the  great  assembly  of 
the  "  Order  de  la  Noblesse  "  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  a:  789, 

for  the  election  of  the  States  General.  In  1685  Henry  de  Mornay  was  Manjuis 
de  Montchevreuil,  and  bore  Barry  Argent  and  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  Sable 
crowned  Or.  (v.  Anselme).  But  in  England  I  have  searched  for  the  name  in  vain. 

Mouet ;  for  Monet  or  Monei,  from  Monnay,  Normandy.  "  William  de 
Monay  was  a  benefactor  to  Bliburgh,  Suffolk,  before  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
(Mon.  il  593).  Robert  de  Monei  held  a  fief  from  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in 
1165.  (Liber  Niger.)" — The  Norman  People.  The  fee  held  by  William  was  at 
Brigg.  In  Yorkshire,  "  Henri  de  Monnaie  witnesses  the  original  grant  of  the 
manor  of  Allerton,  probably  about  1190  :"  and  a  family  of  the  name — Monet  of 
Hadlesby,  continued  in  the  county  in  the  seventeenth  century." — Thoresbyfs 
Leeds.  Robert  Monay  was  of  Oxfordshire  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. — Rotuli 
Hundredorum.  William  de  Mony  is  entered  in  the  Tata  tfr  Nwill  as  holding 
part  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Clinton,  in  that  county,  of  Guy  Fitz  Robert  and  Bardoh 
Fitz  Roger :  and  Walter  de  Munet  as  holding  by  serjeanty  at  Munet  in 
Staffordshire. 

Meintenore  :  for  Meintemore.     In  1194  (6  Ric.  I.)  Henri  de  Mentemore 
of  Northants  and  Warwickshire,  Walter  de  Mentemore,  of  the  latter  county,  and 
John  de  Meintemore  of  Oxfordshire  occur  in  the  Rotuli  Curia  Regis.     Ki< 
and  Robert  de  Myntemore,  Kent;  and  Hugo  and  Ro_-cr  de  Mentemos,  Pucks, 
are  found  in  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     The  latter 
left  their  name  to  Mentemore,  in  that  county. 

Meletak  :  Male  Kake  according  to  Leland's  version  ;  a  name  that  has  sut. 


much  transmutation  in  The  true  form  is  Malecache,  but  wo  find  it 

given  (.      It 

>>ri,/uft,  t:  (John  Bonekake  held  in  .  III.) 

but  I  have  no  idea  of  : 

It  ("  f  Stephen,  when  Roger  )c  (this  is  the 

sole  occasion  on  which  I  find  it  given  with  es  a  deed  of  Randle 

Gern<  :"s    Chest  ;    long   after,   a   < 

ie  son  of  another  Prince  Palatine,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham 

lecache"  :  probably 

•  is  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  Fountains  Abbey 

Me  v.  .  in  some  way  connected  with  the 

Amui.  c  two  o\-.iiujs  of  land  in  U'heldrake  that  he  bestowed  on 

Fountains  had  been  the  ^'ift  of  Helewi>e  de  Amundeville  ;    and  may  1; 

i  of  kin  t  issc,  two  of  whose  I  to  Whitby  he 

His  own  grants  to  Rosedale  in  Ryd 

enum.  Hurton,  accurately  describe  the  locality  of  his  property.     He  gave 

:ure  in  Loketon,  liberty  of  hewing  timber  in  his  wood  of  Stayn- 

nd   from   Abunesrard   to  Nordrane,  that  iteldale,  in 

low  in  Midel<layl,  in   1  meadow,  extending 

rom  Pykt  -ertothe  i  Costa," — Afon.  E/<vr.     His  son 

v  ho  confirmed  these  been  the  William   M  c  who 

held   i  -.ng  in  the  time  of   Henn-  III.— 7 

ke  held  •  >kinton. — 

iam   witnesses  a   great   number  of  gra:  ul  another 

son — who  occurs  in  the  Hundred   Rolls  of  1272,  gave 

v.     Thomas  Malecake,  between  129 
ow  of  Jo!  ers  of  Stowe. — Bakif's  Nort Hants. 

'uli  Collt\ 

Subsi.:  etm  de  M  itz  Pagan's 

<•  rounty.     J/  of  the 

hire  lozengee  Or. 

Manuile.  uesday  and  elsewhere — for 

Magi  ,  been  already  gi\  s  very 

c  1086  (Domesd.) 

•••villeci   viil   in   the    Kmimoi-)  who  was  a 
deed  of  his  kinsman 
— A. 

<  ession,  leaving  an  only 
ic,  and 
wa*K  (.inches. 

ii.  \ 
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of  Berkswell,  in  Warwickshire,  were  either  descended  from  a  son  of  Nigel  by 
another  wife,  or  from  one  of  his  brothers  ;   Ralph  and  William." — Ibid. 

Mangisere  :  Leland's  version  is  Mangysir.  Anselme  mentions  a  Henry  de 
Montgisart,  whose  daughter  Eschive  became  the  wife  of  Renaud  III.,  the  last  of 
the  house  of  "  Soissons  d'Outremer."  (Histoire  Genealogique  ii.  523).  Here, 
again,  I  have  to  record  a  case  of  utter  failure.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it  in 
England  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with. 

Maumaisin;  or  rather  as  Leland  gives  it  Mauveysin  :  Mains  ridnus :  an 
ominous  name.  "This  family  is  considered  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  the  Vexin  (\VitTen,  Me'moires  de  la  famille  de  Russell,  i.  49).  In  1070, 
Ralph  Malvoisin,  Sire  de  Rosny,  (who  occurs  as  "  Malusvicinus  "  in  Suffolk 
1086)  gave  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Evroult,  Normandy  (Ord.  Vitalis,  604). 
Hugo  Malusvicinus,  founder  of  Blithburgh  Priory  (Mon.  i.  468)  appears  in  Stafford 
1130  (Rot.  Pip.)  Henry  Malveisin  in  Salop  and  Stafford  1165  (Lib.  Ni. 
Gilbert  Malveisin  was  of  Normandy  at  this  time  (Mem.  Soc.  Ant.  Norm.  viii. 
266).  Ridware  Mauvesyn  still  bears  the  name  of  this  family." — The  Norman 
People.  Berwick  Maviston,  in  Shropshire,  was  held  by  a  branch  of  the 
Mauveysins.  "The  return  upon  the  death  of  Saer  Mauvey>in  in  12^3  s\ 
that  he  held  a  knight's  fee  under  Richard  Fitz  Alan  by  service  of  Castle-guard  at 
Oswestry,  with  one  horseman,  not  heavily  armed,  for  forty  days  in  time  of  war." 
— History  and  Antiquities  of  Shropshire.  Their  principal  .ne- 

Ridware,  in  Staffordshire,  which  was  first  owned  in  the  time  of  King  John  by 
William  Mauveysin  (son  of  the  founder  of  Blythburgh  Priory),  and  continued  in 
their  possession  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  last  heir. 
Robert  Mavesyn,  was  "  slain  in  1403  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  ex  /><?> 
as   his   monument   in    Mavesine    Ridware   saith ;    and   well   might   be    called 
Malvoisine ;  for  (as  the  report  of  the  country  is)  going  towards  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  met  with  his  neighbour  Sir  William  Handsacre  going  also  into  the 
said  battle,  either  of  them  being  well  accompanied  by  their  servants  and  tenants; 
and  upon  some  former  malice,  it  might  seem,  or  else  knowing  the  other  to  be 
backed  by  the  contrary  party,  they  encountered  each  other,  and  fought  as  it  were 
a  skirmish,  or  little  battle,  when  Mavesyn  had  the  victory,  and,  having  slain  his 
adversary,  went  on  to  the  battle,  and  was  there  slain  himself.     The  sai«'. 
Robert  left  behind  him  two  daughters,  Kli/abeth  and    Margaret,  who  were  his 
heirs  ;  Eli/abeth  was  married  to  Sir  J.  Cawarden,  knt.,  and  Mai  married 

to  Sir  William   Handsacre,  son  of  the  aforenamed  Sir  William,   to  whom  she 
brought  her  purparty  in  recompense  of  the  death  of  his  father  slain  by  i 
ErdeswicKs  Staffordshire.     "  The  old  manor  house  of  Maveyson -Ridware,"  a 
his  editor  Dr.  Harwood,  "  is  entirely  demolished,  except  the  gate-house, in  which 
is  an  old  chamber  said  to  have  been  an  oratory.     The  ancient  part  of  the  rhurrh 
contains  several  monuments.     Some  of  the  tombs  of  the  M  were  opened 

at  different  periods  during  the  last  century.     The  stone  coffin   in  which 
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1  the  body  of  Hugo,  the  founder  of  I  in  1 785, 

r  it  had  r  >!tar 

.ome;  his  figure  is  armed  and  heli; 
I  on  one  side  ami  a  dagger  on  the  other."    '1  yns  bore 

Mountlouel  :  Maulovel  in  I  .eland's  copy.     Humbert,  Seigneur  de  Momluel, 
and  :e,  founded  the  church  of  Monti  i  de 

•  •hably  in  default  of  lu  granted  the  Seigneurie  to  Henr. 

-elme,  vol.  ii.  17,  20.) 

In   i  with  the  i  Yorkshire.     According  to  the 

.//,  "  Robert  de  Maulovel  w.is  among  those  who  held  of  the  King  as 

of  the  Honoi;  .hill  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I."— If  unifies  South  York* 

y  bore  Vert,  ti  llusion  to  their  name.* 

It  \  r  this  Robert,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  that  married  the 

heiress  •  >n  in  N<  mghter  of  Nigel  de  Rampton, 

ing  to   Thoroton)   fou  ien,   Robert,   Roger,  and 

cd  early,  anil  the  custody  of  his  son  Robert  was  given  to 

Ro_  re  of  him  in  his  infir:  other  friends  left 

<1  obtained  from  him  a  "chart  mt  of  some  land  at  Rampton. 

Wh«  .er,  Robert  came  of  age.  j  John's  time,  he  declared  that  "he 

not  in  his  own  po  le  that  chart,  nor  knew  his  own  sense," 

property.      1  ird  measure  to  his  uncle, 

I  both  in  the  /  AW////  C.  »•  of 

held  land  in  four  ,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  N« 

with  an  heiress,   for  in   1209  he  "gave 

•unt  of  a  swiit  ru:  :   ha\ing  the 

Ki:  .[  she  should  take  him  for 

Sir  Thomas  de  Longvilers, 

ie  children  of  her  l>r.  >>hn 

.roveil   ti) 

and  t  n  passed  to  Jo!  >pe, 

1  to  the  great  Longvil 

nlo 
;»   contin 

ngtons  in  the  time  of 
II. 
Maurewarde:  given  on  the  Dives 

i  I  am 
*  Vv  the  names  gi\ 

1 
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at  a  loss  to  explain.  When,  in  many  cases,  it  was  subsequently  turned 
into  Malregard  —  under  which  form,  we  are  told,  it  lingered  on  for  several 
centuries  —  it  clearly  signified  Kvil  Kye.  But  the  original  Maurouard  or 
Malruard  could  admit  of  no  such  sinister  interpretation. 

Geoffrey  Malruard  founded  the  family  in  Somersetshire,  where  Norton- 
Malreward  *  has  kept  his  name.  He  held  Twertona  (Tiverton)  in  1086  of  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances;  and  his  descendants  "were  people  of  eminence  and 
distinction  in  the  county,  and  in  Dorset  and  Devon  ;  but  their  principal 
at  this  Norton,  where  they  had  free-warren  in  their  estate.  In  a  ch.irtulary  of 
Kington  Abbey  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Sir  William  Malreward  is  set  down  as 
one  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  that  monastery.  Geoffrey  Malreward  con- 
firmed the  grant"  —  Collinsotis  Somerset.  He  further  informs  us  that  the  name 

.  "  in  after  days,  contracted  to  Marwood."  It  is  still  borne  by  Kingston- 
Maureward  in  Wiltshire,  Winterborne  Maurewarde  in  Dorsetshire,  and  (iodeby 
Maureward  in  Leicestershire.  The  latter  was  acquired  by  Geoffrey  Maureward, 
towards  the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  through  his  marriage  with  Ada,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Quatremars  of  Overton-Quatremars,  the  last  male  of  his 
house.  It  had  been  previously  known  as  Godeby-Ouatremars  ;  and  a  marginal 
comment  inserted  in  Burton's  History  by  Mr.  Peck  gives  a  disagreeable  account 

of  its  climate  : 

"  Every  day  a  shower  of  rain, 

And  upon  Sundays,  twain  : 
Anglia  ventosa  ;  si  non  ventosa,  venenosa." 

But,    whether    in    rain   or    shine,   the    Maurewards    remained   there    for    six 
generations:  the  last  was  Sir  Thomas,  living  5  Richard  II.  —  6  Henry  VI.     His 
only  child  Philippa  married  Sir  Thomas   Beaumont,  a  younger  son  of  John, 
fourth  Lord.     This  Sir  Thomas  twice  served  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Leice 
i  Hen.  IV.,  and  8  Hen.  V.  ;  and  was  High  Sheriff  of  Warwick  in  the  latter  \ 

*  A  very  grotesque  etymology  of  Norton  Malreward  has,  according  to  Collinson 
(History  of  Somerset},  "prevailed  from    time    immemorial"  in    the    popular    mind. 
John  Hautville"  (who  gave  his  name  to  the  adjoining  vill  of  Norton-I  lautville) 
"was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  withal  a  great  favourite  with  King  Kdward  I. 
who   frequented    his    house   in   this   neighbourhood.      The    Kin^,    having   oiu- 
expressed  his  desire  of  knowing  the  extent   of  Sir  John's  manhood,  ami 
specimen  of  his  abilities,  the  knight  undertook  to  convey  three  of  the  stoutest  men  in 
His  Majesty's  army,  up  to  the  top  of  Norton  Tower.     Tl  by  takin 

under  each  arm,  and  the  third  in  his  teeth.  Those  under  his  arms  made  some 
resistance,  for  which  Sir  John  squce/ed  them  to  death  ere  he  reached  the  summit  : 
but  the  other  in  his  teeth  was  carried  up  unhurt  For  this  t  :-,-th  the  King 

gave  Sir  John  all  his  estate  lying  in  the  parish  of  Norton,  observing  at  the  same  time 
it  was  but  a  small  reward,  win  'In-y,  comes  the  surname  of  thi- 

Norton  !"     The  trifling  circumstance  that  two  of  '•  the  St  Miers  in  his  army  " 

were  killed  in  the  process  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  at  all. 


.;/. 

There  are  traces  of  the  family  in  other  counties.     Walter  Maureward  and 
:d  arc  found  in  Lincolnshire,  about  1272  (Kctuti  1. 

.    held    Somerby    and   some   Otha 

1'hilij.  .md  suit  of  court  at  his 

•ill."     Copsi  Maureward,  in  the  -y  II., 

:  int  to  S  .  Abbey,  York. 

Monhaut  :  already  g  nt. 

Meller,  or  •;,  Eguerrand,  Fromund,  Simon, 

anil  \\  -ioned  in  the  Norman  K \chequer  Rolls  during 

.irs  of  the  twelfth  century.     I  id  two  under  :  f  the  name 

hard,  holding  two  knit;  phrey,  holding  one, 

A  Wi!ham  de  Millierea  witnesi  ^rd  de 

Uuilh's  foundation  charter  of  Roche  Abl  -  as  well  as  that  of 

Millers  held  one  knight's   fee  of  William  de  Abrincis  in 
^er)  and  received  the  manor  of  Overston  in  marring 

He    left    two    sons,   William,   and    Ralph,   rector  of 
A  illiam   also  had  two  sons,  William,  and  Humph 
laughter,  i  .\  ho,  on  the  death  of  her  brothers  without 

:heir  heir.      She  was  sucrecded    by  her  son  Gilbert,  who  was  a 
d  (;ilbt!  rville,  and  sometimes  Gilbert  de 

In     1257    he   obta  of   hunting    in    the   count: 

in,  and   Derby;  but   in    1270   the  King  arraigned  an 
nior  of  Overstone  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

i." — Bak<>  There  inily    of    this    name    in 

Manor  by  Roger 

It  ;  he  held  it  at  Roger's  castle  of  K  afterwards 

Hugh  de  M  John, 

>nk  in  St. 

ta  of  the  tithes  of  her  sC  ;  in 

.      William 
II,    hd  fee     in    Wymondham    and     Ki-mg." — 

»rne  some 

the  county  for 

rl    of 

father 

. 

thed  £-  M  t^e 

poor  .  Her  corn- 

John 
•:i,  1651,  com|K>un  '.p,  but  wasex«u>ed. 
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c.  7,  an  Act  passed  to  enaMe  Edward  Meller  to  sell  lands  for  the  payment  of 
debts.    He  died  without  issue,  1699,  at  Cheneys  in  Bucks,  where  he  retired  after 
having  alienated  the 'greater  part  of  his  estate.      Vulgar   tradition,  founded   it 
may  be  merely  on  the  name,  says,  the  ancestor  of  this  family  was  miller  to  the 
Abbot  of  Abbotsbury.    We  have  no  other  account  of  their  extraction,  which  . 
not  seem  to  be  great :   however,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they   made   many 
purchases  of  Abbey  lands,  viz.  Little  Bridy,  Winterborne  Came,  Winterbourne 
ngdon,  Upcerne,  &c.,  and  were  remarkable  for  depopulating  most  of  them. 
They  were  first  seated  at  Winterborne  Came,  where  was  their  place  of  burial."- 
Hutchins*  Dorset.     They  bore  Azure  four  mascles  in  lozenge  Or. 

Mountgomerie :  from  a  hill  fortress  so  named  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.* 
Its  lords  ranked  high  among  the  nobles  of  Normandy.  The  first  that  came 
to  England,  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  who  styled  himself  proudly,  "  Northmannus 
Northmannorum,"  was  related  to  his  sovereign  through  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Weva,  the  wife  of  Turolf,  Lord  of  Pont  Audemer,  who  had  been  a  sister  of  the 
Duchess  Gunnor.  During  Duke  William's  minority,  he  was  in  banishment  at 
Paris,  having,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  regents  of 
the  Duchy,  but  early  became  the  chosen  favourite  of  his  young  prince,  by  whom, 
says  Wace,  "  he  was  accounted  a  great  friend."  He  went  with  him  to  the 
Angevine  war;  was  named  by  him  Viscount  of  Hiesmes;  called  to  his  coin 
before  the  invasion  of  England ;  contributed  sixty  vessels  to  his  licet,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Norman  army  at  the  batt: 
Hastings,  t  "  William  sat  on  his  war-horse  and  called  out  Rogier,  whom  they 
name  De  Montgomeri.  '  I  rely  greatly  on  you.  Lead  your  men  thitherward  and 
attack  them  from  that  side.  William,  the  son  of  Osbern,  the  seneschal,  a  right 
good  vassal,  shall  go  with  you  and  help  you  in  the  attack,  and  you  shall  have  the 
men  of  Boulogne  and  Poix  and  all  my  soldiers:'  (merrcniric.s)." — ll\ur.  The 
ground  thus  pointed  out  for  the  charge  was  the  steepest  and  most  difficult  part  of 
the  hill,  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  gorge  of  tVu-  e:  but  Roger  and  his 

division  did  their  work  gallantly,  and  were  the  first  to  break  through  the  English 
stockade.  Roger  himself  had  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  with  one  of  the  champ. 
of  the  Saxon  army.     "  An  English  knight,"  s  . "  came  rushing  up,  h..- 

*  "The  name  of  this  castle  enjoys  a  peculiar  privilege  above  all  ot:  rmun 

geography.     Other  spots  in  Normandy  have  given  their  name  t  in  houses, 

and  those  Norman   houses  have  transferred   those   names  t  and 

lish  towns  and  villages.     But  there  is  only  one  shire  in  <  sin  which 

had  the  name  of  a  Norman  lordship  impressed  upon  it  for  ever." — / 

t  Mr.  IMunche,  in  The  Conqueror  unit  his  Companions,  points  out  that  according 
to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Roger  was  not  a    all.  having  been  left 

behind  in   Normandy  as  governor  of  the  Duchy.     Mr.  Freeman  I  bav« 

plain  though  nge  confusion   between   Roger  de    Montgomeri 

aont  "  on  the  part  Ol 
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in  his  company  100  men,  furnished  with  various  arms.     Hi  Vorthern 

!c  a  full  foot  long  :  ar. 
of  noble  carriage.     In  the  front  of  the 
:e  bounding  on  swifter  than  the 
:ore  him  and  his  company.     He  n. 
upon  a  Norman  who  was  armed  and  ridir. 

his  helmet:  but  the  blow  ed,  and  the  s: 

fore  the  saddle-bow,  driving  through  the  horse's  neck  (\ 
!,  so  that  both  horse  and  master  fell  together  to  the  earth.       I  know 
whether  t  -ink  another  blow  :  but  the  Normans  who  saw  the 

•id  about  to  abandon   the   assault,  when    Rogier  de 
nee  set,  and  heeding  not  the  long- 

.  which  tin  .man  wielded  aloft,  struck  him  down,  and  left  him 

!ie  ground.      Then   Rogier  cried  out,  '  1  rcmhmen  strike  !  the 

.  first  the 
two    Earldoms    of  Arundel  and    Chirh  itb  the  city  of  Chichester,    the 

soon  after  he  h. 

t  of  the  •  .  ,iole  of  Shro]  uprising 

"the  entire  K  irldom  1   the  demesne  of  the  Saxon   monarchs. 

that  of  four  1  >unted  them  i 

:nty  in  L\  !.  all  but  : 

it  among 

.nid  built  his  castle  a;  .  on   a   hill  above  the 

nly  isthn.  hed 

by  1  eighty  ot 

i  ni  fully 

:oo  little 

from 

iey 

I  to 

:ul    10   a 

of 
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Edward  ;  but  a  town  grew  up  around  it,  and  was  called  by  the  Welshmen,  from 
one  of  Roger's  lieutenants,  Tre-Yauldwin,  or  the  town  of  Baldwin. 

Within  his  Karldom,  he  held  rights  only  less  extensive  than  those  of  his 
neighbour  Hugh  Lupus;  and  his  government  is  praised  by  Orderims.  "This 
earl,"  he  says,  "was  wise  and  moderate,  and  a  lover  of  justice,  and  delighted  in 
the  company  of  wise  and  modest  persons."  He  died  in  1094,  hiving  survived 
the  Conqueror  six  years,  though  considerably  his  senior,  and  been  f>r  a  short 
time  in  arms  against  William  Rufus ;  and  was  buried  with  great  state  in  the 
abbey  he  had  founded  at  Shrewsbury.  He  had  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Mabel  de  Belesme,  was  the  heiress  of  a  house  that  had  long  been  notorious 
for  its  wickedness ;  and  in  which  the  lust  of  cruelty  was  said  to  be  an  hereditary 
taint  in  the  blood,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  She  certainly  did 
not  discredit  her  ancestry.  "  She  was,"  says  Ordericus,  "  a  sanguinary  woman, 
vindictive,  cunning,  and  cruel ;  oppressing  her  vassals,  and  fattening  on  their 
spoils."  Among  other  misdeeds,  she  poisoned  her  husband's  only  brother,  in 
mistake  for  some  one  else  whom  she  had  wished  to  be  rid  of.  Once,  when 
seized  with  some  terrible  "  distemper  "  in  her  face,  she  snatched  a  little  child  from 
its  mother's  breast,  and  held  its  mouth  to  her  loathsome  cheek.  The  poor  baby 
sucked  it,  and  "  quickly  died  ;"  but  Mabel  was  cured.  She  lived  for  fifteen  \ 
after  this,  to  die  at  last  by  the  hands  of  four  brothers  whom  she  had  wronged  in 
their  inheritance.  She  was  slain  in  her  own  chamber  at  Bures  in  Normam!\ 
she  was  resting  on  a  couch  after  her  bath;  her  infuriated  murderers  hacking  her 
body  to  pieces  with  their  daggers.  Her  son  Hugh,  with  sixteen  of  his  knights, 
was  in  the  town  at  the  time ;  but  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  country 
under  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  and  the  murderers,  by  breaking  down 
all  the  bridges  after  them,  escaped  unharmed  into  Apulia.  She  left  four  daughters 
and  five  sons :  i.  Robert  de  Belesme ;  2.  Hugh,  of  whom  presently;  3.  K 
de  Poitou,  so  called  from  the  country  of  his  wife  (see  Vol.  3.  p.  40)  ;  4.  Philip  the 
Clerk,  originally  intended  for  the  Church,  who  went  with  Robert  Curthose  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  "made  a  good  end  "  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  1099; 
and  5.  Arnulph,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  Ireland,  and  vainly 
strove  to  filch  his  father-in-law's  crown.  He  built  the  castle  of  Carew  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  was,  according  to  Leland,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cai 

The  second  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Adelais  de  Pui  in  all  TV 

(except  her  noble  birth)  the  exact  opposite  of  her  pre«!  <>us 

woman,  whose  only  son  Ebrard  was  chaplain  to  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 

On  Earl  Roger's  death,  his  eldest  son  Robert  took  the  great  Belesme  inheri- 
tance in  Normandy  and  Maine;  and  Hugh,  surnamed  for  his  valour  Le  Preiix, 
succeeded  as  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  bore  the  'itle  only  a  very  k 
When  "the  black  fleet  of  Norroway,"  commande  1  by  Magnus  Barefoot, . 
off  Anglesey,  the  two  great  Norman  Ivirls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  gathered 
their  forces  to  defend  the  threatened  coast ;  and  Hugh  Le  Freux,  riding  down  to 
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the  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  conspicuous  on  his  prancing  dnrger.  _rled 

out 

.:ito  the  sea  ;  the  - 

t  him  k  -i  grievous  calamity  to 

r  he  left  no  heir,  and  his  ferocious  broth,  :  came  over  from 

though  said  to  be  the  gentlest  of 

sons — had   1.  1  :    men   spoke   of  his    having   maimed 

blinded  the  h  Mat  he  re 

than  an  .  iitto  all  the  stories  told  of  him  : 

i   women   on  kes  :   how,  under  pretence  of 

own  little  godson,  he  thrust  out  his  eyes  with  his  thumbs  :  and 

.   though  very  greedy  of  gain,   he   would   never  suffer  hi  s  to   be 

to  gloat  over  their  torments  rather  than  to  pocket  their 

••  I '..e  ;iter  of  men,"  says  I> 

..It  himself  a  stronghold  at  Brugge  N  ridgnorth)  w; 

e  unhap;  i,  making  the 

•s  of  horror,  that  the  "  marvels  of  Robert  de  Belesi 
:nto  a  proverb.      11  aj  rable  butcher"  to 

Kul  to  surrender  10  Henry  I.  in  the 

ry  Castle,  and 

'.  the  kingdom.     All  his  honours  and  l.r  with 

iiers  Rogt  :ul  he  we 

e  to 
.  for  the  devil 

:nst  the  k 

is  his  ca; 

nented  others  in  prison,  perished  himself  in 
.-re  put  out,  and  h  :t  up   for  the 

le,   to  rot  away   f  :ie  of  the 

oubittttcs  of  '  1  to 

o  long  waited  as  1 
he  was  alive  or  dc 

* 'ount  of  i 

the  male 

.1  son  of  I'hilip  the 

*   It  ss  of 

.s  of 
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to  Scotland,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Teviotdale.     Robert  dc  Mundegumberi  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  rei_rn    of  M  ilmlin  IV.,  and   obtained  from  Walter   the 
Steward  of  Scotland  the  manor  of  Renfrew,  >till  held  by  his  posterity.     Sixth   in 
ent  from  him  w.is  John  de  nerie,  who  took  Hotspur  prisoner  at  the 

battle  of  Otterburn  in  1388,  and  married  Kli/abeth,  sole  heir  of  Sir  Hugh  de 
iton,  who  brought  him  the  baronies  of  Fglinton  and  Ardro^m.  Their 
grandson  was  created  Lord  Montgomerie  about  1448:  and  Hii-^h,  third  L<»rd, 
became  Earl  of  Eglinton  in  1507.  The  male  line  failed  with  the  fifh  ! 
another  Hugh,  who  in  1611  obtained  a  fresh  grant  of  his  title,  with  reversion  to 
the  children  of  his  aunt  Lady  Margaret  Montgomerie,  the  wife  of  K  Seton, 

first   Earl   of  Winton.      Her   son   Alexander,  called   for  his  intrepidity   MG 
Steel,"  therefore  succeeded  as  sixth  Earl,  taking  the  name  of  Mom  .  and 

is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Eglinton,  who  also  bears  his  paternal 
title  of  Winton. 

A  younger  brother  of  the  second  Baron  became  the  founder  of  an  Irish  family. 
His  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  was  cri  ount  Montgomery  of 

Great  Ardres,  co.  Down,  in  1622:  and  the  next  in  succession  received  the 
Earldom  of  Mount- Alexander ;  but  both  titles  became  extinct  in  1758.  From 
Robert,  the  second  brother  of  the  first  Viscount  Montgomery,  are  derived  the 
Montgomerys  of  Grey  Abbey,  in  the  same  county. 

Manlay:  an  entirely  English  name.     "The  manor  of  Manley  in  Cheshire 
was  possessed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  a  family  who  assumed  the  nam< 
the  township,  and  held  it  as  mediate  lords  under  the  I  )ones  of  C'rowton."- 
Ormcrod.     It  probably  here  stands  for  Maulay  (see  p.  245). 

Maulard,  Maillarcl,  or  Mallard.  I  first  met  with  this  name  in  Cheshire, 
where  Richard  Mailard  is  mentioned  in  William  de  Meschines'  grant  t< 
Abbey.  It  is  unmistakeably  Norman.  Henri  Mallard  was  one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  "gentilshommes  de  Normandie  "  who,  in  1423,  defended 
Mont  St.  Michel  against  the  English.  Waller  Maillard  held  of  the  King  by 
serjeanty  at  Bradwell ;  William  Mailard  one  knight's  fee  at  Sutton  in  Notting- 
hamshire.— Testa  de  Nevill. 

Mainard :  a  duplicate. 

Menere  :  or  Menieres;  Louis  de  Menieres,  Seigneur  de  la  (iaudinic: 
mentioned  by  1'ere  Anseli:.  in  1670.      In    Fn 

held  three  parts  of  a  knight's  fee  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  t.  1  i     n  v  1 1. 
Richmondshirc.     William   de   Mineres  gave  some   land   near   Culertune   to   the 


proof  has  ever  been  made,  and  though  in  i 

in   France,  an  Karl  of  Mon'  !,m-l.  a  M  •  nt<»un  in 

Scotland,  and  a  Montg  .  in   Ireland,  the  linl. 

to  be  found  which  would  legitimately  connect  these  noble  families  with  that  of  the 
3bury."— 


N'T*. 

Templars.  —  Won.    A 

:  lonour  of  \Varrenne. —  Testa  de  Ncvill.     William 

«-o.  Durham,  in  1310. 

Scotland  "  we  find  :i  of  Robert,  Chancellor  of 

Scotland,  holding  the  lands  of  Di::  'y  in   the   twelfth 

I  of 

!.     Sir  Robert  mod  in 

his 

to  the  Scottish  Court,  the  Earl  of  Gloucest  iiief 

itched  for  the  pur[x>se  of  dismissing 
)und  not  sufficiently  obsequious  to  K: 
:1  with  the  Scottish  mi  nry  III. 

:ig   and  C    govern 

Scot  *  *  *     A  regc  included 

j  of  the  •  1  nobility  to  whom 

of  the  rson,  and  the  government  of  the 

i  Sir  Robert  was  one. 

aun  •  . "  (in  all  likelih  ><>  at  the  meeting  of  the 

. 

I.  on    the   projM 
:een,"  thv 

1  to 
D  1297  on  coi 

de 

.      A:    ;'.<•   HUM    - 

aire 

i  in   1375 

a    of 
.  —Palgrs. 

Martinast, 

Baiflenr, 

the  ru: 

. 
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vast,  and  his  uncle  Norman  de  Martinvast,  occur  in  Northamptonshire  in  1130 
(Rot.  Pip):  and  another  Richard  in  Rutlandshire  in  1194  (Rot.  Curiui  Re 
Ralph  de  Martinvast  witnesses  a  deed  of  Robert  Blanchemains,  who  was  Karl  of 
Leicester  1169-1190  :  and  Henry  II.  confirmed  to  Leicester  Abbey  one  yard  of 
land  in  Humberstone,  the  gift  of  the  said  Ralph.  Juliana,  daughter  of  Robert 
de  Twyford,  Lord  of  Burton  Lazars  about  1170,  brought  his  estate  to  her 
husband,  Robert  de  Martinvast. — Nicholas  Leicestershire.  This  is  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  name  occurs  in  the  county.  William  de  Martiwaste  was 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  13  Hen.  III. 

In  Normandy  the  Seigneurie  of  Martinvast  was  still  held  by  the  family  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  them  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  under 
Louis  XL— M.  de  Gerville. 

Mare  :  repeated  for  the  third  time. 

Mainwaring:  the  modern  form  of  Mesnil-Garin,  a  well-known  Norman 
family.  Ranulph  de  Mesnilgarin  was  Lord  of  Mcsnilgarin  near  Coutances,  and 
in  1086  held  twelve  lordships  in  barony  from  Hugh  Lupus.  (Domcsd.)  This 
Ranulph  affords  one  of  the  exceptional  instances  of  a  Domesday  patriarch  now 
represented  by  heirs-male ;  but  then  his  posterity  almost  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  tribe.  "Altogether  the  house  of  Mainwaring  threw  out  the  extraordinary 
number  of  at  least  fourteen  different  branches,  besides  the  three  bastard  bran< 
of  Nantwich,  Croxton,  and  Great  Warford.  In  nine  other  counties  they  occur  : 
viz.  Berks,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Devon,  Lancaster,  London,  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Worcester;  in  some  of  which  families  of  several  generations  subsisted."- 
Ormerocfs  Cheshire. 

Their  original  seat  was  at  Warmincham,  where  the  two  sons  of  Ranulph, 
Richard  and  Roger,   succeeded   each  other,   and  were   in   turn   benefactors  to 
Chester  Abbey;  the  one  in  1093,  the  other  previous  to  1119.     Roger's  son  and 
heir,  Sir  Ralph,  was  Justice  of  Chester  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  11.^  r 
and  married  Amicia,  the  daughter  of  his   Karl,   Hugh   Kevelioc.     This   j 
alliance  is  one  of  the  chief  illustrations  of  the  family  :  but  the  legitimacy  of  the 
bride  is  hotly  contested  by  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  and  appears  at  the  U>t  to  have 
been  doubtful.     The  county  historian  "conjectures  her  to  hue  been  : 
daughter  by  a  first  but  unproved  marriage,  and  consequently  of  half  blood  only 
to  Randle  Blundeville,  and  to  the  four  sisters  who  were  co-heiresses  of  the  lands 
of  the  Earldom." 

Sir  Roger,  the  issue  of  this  marri  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  and 

Sir  William,  ancestor  of  the  Mainwanngs  of  Over  Peover.     Sir  Ti.  -  the 

heir,  but  his  line  expired  with  his  son,  who  left  three  co-heirs,  Maud, 
and   Joan.     Maud,   as   the   first  born,  conveyed  Warmincham  to  her  husband, 
Sir  William  Trussell,  the  younger,  of  Cubbleston,  of  the  Northamptonshire  !.• 
of  Marston-Trussell. 

The  lords  of  Over-Peover  thus  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  the  family, 
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the  Civil  War:  and  in  the  '45,  Edward  Mainwaring  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  tenantry,  and  man  lied  to  Deiliy  to  oppose  the  }  .  James,  s  '  adet 

of  this  house,  bought  Bromborough,  near  Chester,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  thus  bringing  back  the  old  name  to  the  county  where 
it  had  so  long  been  held  in  honour:  but  in  1850  his  nts  migrated 

to  Otley  Park,  in  Shropshire,  that  had  come  to  them  through  a  Kynaston 
heiress. 

Matelay.  This,  as  well  as  the  following  name,  I  first  lighted  upon  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  occurring  under  the  various  forms 
of  Matelasch,  Matelask,  Matelaw,  Matelay,  Mate!  .,  and  chiefly 

in  Norfolk.  It  is,  however,  likewise  found  in  Kent;  and  in  1322  Ki<  hard 
Matelask  was  a  townsman  of  Cambridge.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  taken  from  Matelase  (no\\  k)  in  the  parish  of  North  Erpingham, 

Norfolk.  "  This  was  in  the  Conqueror's  time  a  berewite  or  hamlet  dependan 
Saxthorp,  three  furlongs  long  and  two  broad,  and  (iodric  kept  it  for  the  I 
William  de  Wendevall  held  it  temp.  Henry  I." — B  km  field's  Xsrfolk.  I  thin 
may  therefore  fairly  dismiss  Matelay  into  the  «  '^ory  of  interpolations 

Malernis.     Another  obvious  nickname,  of  which  in   modern    French   the 
meaning  would  be  no  less  clear.     There  are  constant  allusions  in  the  Norman 
names  (some  of  them  we  have  already  seen)  to  peculiarities  or  <!< 
costume.*     But   I   apprehend   that   "mis"  —  in   the   sense   of    ''  — is 

altogether  of  later  date. 

In  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  name  is  spelt 
Malemeis.  John,  the  son  of  Thomas  Malemeis,  of  Kent,  was  then  in  ward  to 
Robert  de  Aguylon.  Henry  Malemeis  occurs  there  at  the  same  date,  But  this 
is  only  a  contraction  for  Malemains,  as  the  coats  assigned  by  Robson  to 

lalmys,  or  Malennys  clearly  prove.  The  first,  Argent  a  1 
engrailed  Purpure,  is  one  of  those  borne  by  the  Malemains;  and  the  second 
Argent  a  bend  engrailed  Vert,  merely  a  repetition  with  different  tinctures.  A 
"  Ricardo  Malamusca  "  witnesses  a  deed  of  Baldwin  de  Rosei's  in  Norfolk,  which, 
from  the  design  of  the  seal,  may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Maleheire.     The  name  of  William  Maheure  is  on  the  Roll  of  ti. 
taken  at  Stratford  by  (i  Fit/  Peter  and  his  associates,  10  Kic.  I.     \V 

de    Malhovers    held  one    piece   of  land,  with  tli  .son  of  the  Chapel  of 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  York,  by  the  service  of  finding  benches  for  the  county 
.  court — Testa  da  A 

*  In  addition  to  Al  Chapel,  Tort  Cl  '  urtinnntcl 

(Henry  II.  was  so  named  for  introducing  a  new  fashion  in 
or  gaberdine,  P>lan  !:. inch-Cape,  Couvn 

form  of  "  turn-coat  ?")»  Courtcmanchc,  \Yastchose,  G 
chapun  (ugly  hood. 
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surrender  of  all  the  Hampshire  castles." — //;><>./;YW/V/V  ILvifs.     In  1229,  after 
the  death  of  \Valeran  Teutonic  us.  he  bec.mie  \\'an!en  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "  Re 

."  says  Worsley,  "a  Poictevin,  and  had  been   very  serviceable  to  the  King 
during  the  war  with  France  ;  hut  afterwards,  on  some  discontent,  changing  si 
became  extremely  troublesome." 

As  far  as  it  relates  to  Savaric,  the  name  would  be  an  obvious  interpolation  ; 
but  it  occurs  in  England  during  the  previous  century.  William  de  Mallion 
witnesses  a  charter  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  to  Norwich  in  1193. — BlomfieMs  Norfolk. 

Marceaus  ;  for  Monceaux  (v.   I  eland) :  the  "Sire  de  Monceals  "  of  the 
Roman  de  AV//.     He  "descended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Maers  and  Monceaux, 
Counts  of  Nevers.     Landric  IV.  became  Count  of  Nevers  c.  990  by  marri 
and  had  a  younger  son  Landric  of  Nevers,  Baron  of  Monceaux,  grandfather  of 
William  de  Monceaux,  who  is  mentioned  by  Wace  in  1066.     He  appear 
William  de  Moncellis  in  the  Eastern  Domesday,  and  as  William  d  rs  in 

Norfolk  1086.  His  descendants  occur  in  Sussex,  but  chiefly  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincoln." — The  Norman  People.  There  are  several  communes  of  this  name  in 
Normandy;  but  Monceaux,  near  Bayeux,  is  probably  the  one  meant.  This 
name  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  muniments  of  Battle  Abbey  :  for 
a  branch  of  the  family,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  settled  at  Bodiham,  in 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Part  of  his  estate  there  was  granted  by  William  de 
Monceaux  to  the  Abbey,  at  some  date  previous  to  1200.  In  1278,  the  Lord  of 
Bodiham  was  Henry  Wardedu,  a  cadet  of  the  De  Monceaux.  who,  having  i 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Karl  of  Eu  (Anglici/ed  (hi)  was  thence 
called  Ward  de  Ou,  and  transmitted  this  singular  appellation  to  his  children.  I  lc 
held  four  knight's  fees  at  Bodiham,  Penhurst,  &c.,  and  was  a  knight  of  the  shire 
in  1302.  He,  too,  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Abbey  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Nicholas,  who  succeeded  in  1315,  assumed  the  cowl  and  joined  the  community. 
The  inheritance  thus  passed  to  his  brother  Richard,  and  at  Richard's  death  in 
1343  to  his  daughter  and  sole  heir  Elizabeth  Wardedu,  married  to  Sir  Edward 
Dalingruge— the  same  Sir  Edward  who,  by  licence  of  Richard  II.,  built  Bodiham 
Castle  in  1386. 

According  to  the  Battle  chartulary,  the  De  Monreaux  who  gave  their  name 
to  Hurstmonceux  in  the  same  county,  had  themselves  derived  it  from  a  I  lampshire 
heiress.      Her  ancestor,  "  William  de  Monceaux,  held  three  knight's  fees   of 
ancient  enfeoffment  at  Compton-Monceaux.     The  tenure  was  by  serjeanty  u: 
Thomas  Maudut,  who  held  immediately  of  the  K  :er  de  Monceaux 

held   land   in   Compton   by  service   of  marshalry."      //      /,,//,    /////./• 
This  line  had  ended  in  a   "distaff,"  or  female  heir,  married  mil- 

owner,    Hurst  or    \  of  Hurst.      He   adopted    her  name  both    for  hin 

and  his  homestead,  which  ined  to  become  the  site  of  the  magnifi- 

castle  of  the   Fiennes.'     It  was,   for  some  <  .Me   time,   the   seat  of 

descendants,  one  of  whom,   Wuleran   de    Monceaux,    entertained    Henry   111. 
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there  in  i  :r>;.     A  great  hunting  party  was  held  in  the  park  in  honour  of  this 

e  of  the  i  .in,  Koi^er  de  Tournay,  accidentally 

life.     About  the  time  ot    1 

•ix  t«>  t!  i  Somersetshire,  must 

;  -art  of  the  original  estate.     1  )ru  de  Mon<  eaux,  who,  in  the  1  • 
of  the  twelfth  century,  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Karl  Warren  and  the  mysterious 

to   have   been   the   Conqueror's  daughter,  probably 
belonged  e  house.     Edith  had  been  first  married  to  d 

Goi;:  .m  she  followed  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Pale  :n  which  he  IK- 

:id  Dru  possessed  the  Honour  of  Gournay  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Hi 

In   I  .ire,  Sir  Alan  de  Monceaux,  at  about  the  same  date,  founded 

Nun  Coton  Priory,  "more  especially  for  the  souls  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Albemarle 
fe,  and  endowed  it  with  the  whole  town  of  Coton.     He 
the  fortunes  of  the  Earl,  ai.  his  possessions  in  as  well 

mcolnshire." — PC  In  the  former  county,  his  descendants 
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two  chevronels  Or,  and  is  derived  from  "  John  Munson,  denominated  of  1 
Reson,  co.  Lincoln,  and  living  in  1378."  This  would  be  the  John  de  Monceaux 
of  that  date  (see  p.  337),  who  was  the  grandson  of  Thomas,  and  died  in  1381  ; 
but  the  subsequent  descent,  as  given  by  Collins,  in  no  wise  corresponds  with 
Poulson's  account.  The  heiress  Maud  is  passed  over  in  silence ;  and  the  regular 
succession  of  John  Monsons  is  carried  on  for  three  more  generations,  all  seated 
at  Carlton,  near  Lincoln.*  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  discrepancies,  I  am  inclined  to 
endorse  the  opinion  I  have  above  quoted,  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  family.  It 
is  at  least  more  easy  to  accept  than  the  suggestion  of  "some  antiquaries" — I 
would  rather  term  them  humourists — who  pretend  to  derive  Monson  from  the 
German  Miinzen  (coins).  The  regicide  Viscount  Castlemaine,  who  was  the  sole 
bearer  of  the  title,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Carlton.  Earl  Sondes  descends  from 
Lewis,  second  son  of  the  John  Monson  who  was  created  Baron  Monson  of 
Burton  in  1728,  by  his  wife  Lady  Margaret  Watson.  She  was  the  youn 
of  the  four  daughters  of  Lewis,  first  Earl  of  Rockingham,  who  had  married 
Catherine,  eventually  sole  heiress  of  Sir  George  Sondes  of  Lees  Court,  Kent,  and 
received  the  title  of  Viscount  Sondes  in  1714.  His  eldest  son,  who  bore  it,  died 
before  him,  and  both  his  two  grandsons  were  childless.  The  last  of  them, 
Thomas,  third  Earl,  who  survived  his  brother  but  a  few  months,  devised  his  whole 
estate  to  his  cousin  Lewis  Monson,  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Watson.  This  he  accordingly  did  in  1745  ;  and  in  1760  he  was  created 
Lord  Sondes.  The  fifth  Lord  was  promoted  to  an  Earldom  in  1880. 

One  other  brief  notice  of  the  De  Monceaux  occurs  in  Cumberland.  Amand 
de  Monceaux,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  was  three  times  Sheriff  and 
three  times  knight  of  the  shire :  but,  after  this,  the  name  is  never  met  with 
again. 

Maiell.  Roger  Mahell  witnesses  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  foundation  charter  of 
Boxgrave  Priory,  Sussex  (Mon.  Anglicanum)  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  "  Ricardus 
Mihial "  occurs  in  the  Norman  Exchequer  Rolls  during  the  following  iv 

The  subsequent  notices  of  the  name  are  scanty  enough.  Richard  Le  Mahill, 
in  1242,  was  one  of  the  jurors  with  Earl  Patric,  when  he  and  Walter  Cumin 
deposed  on  oath  "  that  they  were  neither  of  counsel  or  aid  when  on  their  part 
any  people  were  sent  to  attack  or  lay  waste  the  King  of  England's  land  in  Ireland 
or  elsewhere,  to  the  Kind's  dishonour." — Calendar  of  documents  rcLit'ui 
Scotland.  "In  1321,  lands  alienated  in  Kirkby  to  Matthew  Meycll  were  not 
held  of  the  King,  but  of  Lucy  Meyell,  by  the  service  of  one  rose-flower  a  year." 
— Nichors  Leicestershire.  "Walter!  Mayll,"  in  1433,  appears  in  the  list  of 
Huntingdonshire  gentlemen  ;  and  John  Meyell  of  Stratford  among  the  Gentry  of 
Warwickshire,  at  the  same  date. 

*  Many  of  them  lie  buried  in  South  Carlton  Church  ;  and  on  one  of  their  monuments 
(date  1593)  the  crest  given  is  a  pun  on  the  name,  "a  Moon  griping  the  Sun  Or"  with 
the  motto,  Prcst  pour  mon  pais,  which  they  still  use. 
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According  to  Robson  "  Maiell "  bore  Argent  on  a  chevron  SaMe  three  cinque- 
Morton.     M  >  y   tk  i  held  a  barony  in  1066;  and  in  after  times 
•  rton  or  M                became  widely  spread.     But  I  think  this  entry 
r  ithcr  refers  to  the  Con-,                 , It-brother.  Robert,  the  "  Comes  Moritonu 

)rn  of  H<  m  image  with  Herluin  de  Contevillc.    When  her 

base-born  son  1  'ike  of  Normandy,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  raising  her 

'.'<  from  their  humble  estate,  to  the  discomfiture  and  mortification  of  his 

s  on  the  fatlu  >t  of  all  he  took  pleasure  in  promoting 

others  to  the  level  of  the  scornful  nobles  who  looked  down  upon  them ; 

the  exile  of  William  the  Warling,  he  bestowed  upon  Robert  the  county 

lortain. 

Robert,  we  are  told,  "  loved  him  much,"  and  proved  through  life  his  faithful 

liegem  li.im  of  Malmesbury  describes  him  as  of  "a  heavy,  sluggish 

Mting  in  decision  of  character ;  but  he  was  not  cruel,  and  had 

all  the  courage  of  his  race  in  the  field     He  contributed  one  hundred  and  twenty 

to  the  fleet  that  invaded  England,  and  joined  the  expedition  with  all  his 

iners,  bringing  "great  fti  :."     He  is  three  times  represented  in 

other's  left  hand,  the  e\ 

.  in  council  with  him  and  Odo;  and  lastly,  directing  the 

building  of  the  casicllutn   e:  >.      According   to   tradition,   the 

1  banner  of  S:  .brought  from  the  monastery 

of  the  Mount  i;  :»re  him  in  ['..  which, 

e  tells  us,  he  never  went  far  from  the  Dr.  ,     We  may  judge  that  he 

did  li  11,  for  he  was  rewarded  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils  of 

other  grant  equalled,  or  even  a;  1  his  in  magnitude;  for 

^sessions  stretched  ic  whole  ul,  and  reached  the 

:  !.     With  the  title  of  Karl,  he  had  the  entire  county  of  Cornwall  (two 

1  the  ch  vrepted)  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty 

the  borough  of  Pevensc 
forty-nine  :\  in  SulTolk.  twenty-nine  i: 

hire,  ninety-nine  in  North.m 
'»ne  hundred  and  i.  mailer  grants  in  five 

ng  a  grand  total  of  seven  hu  :iety-seven  lor 

count-  1  : lumber  up  to  eight  hundred  and  two.     i  i •• 

built  rock  of  :  >n)  as  his  chief  seat  in 

I  nit  he  had  anot-her,  with  a  fortress  at 

9UKX| 

little  to  record  of  him 
I 

'  ul  been  K  at  in  1087 

;  at  the  K  :  the  par  >e  of  their 

Z    2 
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brother  Odo.  William  granted  his  petition  with  undisguised  reluctance.  "  My 
brother  Odo,"  he  declared,  "  is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted  ;  lie  is  ambitious,  prone 
to  fleshly  lusts,  and  of  enormous  cruelty.  If  set  free  he  will  bring  confusion  to 
the  realm,  and  ruin  to  thousands."  These  dying  words  were  prophetic.  ( Mo 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  new  King  within  a  year  of  his  accession  ;  and  Robert, 
being  strongly  opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  Duchy,  where  he  still  retained 
his  county  of  Mortain,  joined  him  in  attempting  to  place  Robert  Courtheuse  on 
the  throne.  The  two  brothers  were  besieged  by  Rufus  in  Pevensey  Castle,  and, 
after  holding  out  for  six  weeks,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  their 
nephew,  and  were  banished  the  realm.  "  Perhaps  Robert  sailed  away  for  the 
last  time,  a  broken  man,  from  the  very  spot  where  he  had  landed."— A.  S.  Ellis. 
His  vast  domains  were  forfeited,  and  according  to  the  obituary  of  his  fat: 
abbey  of  Grestain  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  buried,  he  died  in  the  following 
year.  By  his  wife  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Roger  de  Montgomerie,  he  had 
an  only  son  William,  and  three  daughters ;  Agnes,  first  offered  in  marriage  to 
William  de  Grentemesnil,  but  afterwards  the  wife  of  Andre  de  Vitre;  IK; 
married  to  Guy  de  La  Val ;  and  Emma,  married  to  William  Count  of 
Toulouse. 

William,  the  heir,  was  restored  to  the  greater  part  of  his  father's  possessions, 
and  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall.  But  he  remained  a  malcontent ;  for  he  e\pe< 
and  audaciously  demanded,  his  uncle  Odo's  great  Earldom  of  Kent.  It  must 
have  been  he,  and  not,  as  Dugdale  infers,  his  father,  who,  on  the  very  day  and 
hour  that  William  Rufus  died  "  by  the  glance  of  an  arrow  "  in  the  New  Forest, 
saw  the  apparition  described  by  Matthew  Paris.  He  himself  was  hunting  in 
another  part  of  the  forest,  and  had  lost  sight  of  his  attendants,  when,  in  a 
lonesome  place,  he  was  confronted  by  "  a  very  great  black  Goat,  bearing  the 
King  all  black  and  naked  and  wounded  through  the  midst  of  his  Brest.  And 
adjuring  the  Goat  by  the  Holy  Trinity  to  tell  what  that  was  he  so  carried,  he 
answered,  '  I  am  carrying  your  King  to  Judgment  :  yea,  that  Tyrant,  William 
Rufus;  for  I  am  an  evil  spirit  and  the  Revenger  of  the  malice  he  bore  to  the 
Church  of  God  :  and  it  was  I  that  did  cause  this  his  slaughter,  the  Protomartyr 
of  England,  St  Alban,  commanding  me  so  to  do,  who  complained  to  God  of  him 
for  his  grievous  oppressions  in  this  Isle  of  Britain,  which  he  first  hallowed.' " 

The  black  goat  conveyed  these  tidings  of  deliverance  to  most  unwilling  i 
for  the  Earl  had  hated  and  envied  Henry  Beauclerk  from  childhood,  and  could 
ill  endure  to  see  him  ascend  the  throne.     Before  long,  he  was  openly  in  arms 
against  him,  and,  espousing  the  cause  of  Duke  Robert  as  his  father  had  done, 
was  punished  as  he  had  been  for  his  treason — deprived  of  his  title  an«: 
and    sent   out   of  the    kingdom.     He   then    raised    the    standard    of  revolt    in 
Normandy;  was  besieged  by  the  King  in  his  rastle  of  Tnu  hehrai  :  and  led  the 
van  with  determined  valour  in  the  decisive  battle  fought  beneath  its  walls.     But 
he  was  worsted,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
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spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  capt  re  put  out  by  the  King's  order. 

No  one  can  tell  how  or  when  he  died  :  and  Dugdale  "  can  find  no  mention  of 
either  Wife  or  issue  that  he  had." 

Noers.     Gilbert    de  witnessed   a   charter    of    Duke    Richard    to 

•  melles,   1024  (Xeusti:  William   De  Noiers  or  D 

an  u:  rfolk,  xoS  -day)  ;  and  "  the  manor  of  Gothurst,  or, 

as  it  is  now  called,  Gayhurst  in  it  the  time  of  the  N 

Survey,  held  under  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  by  Robert  de  Nodariis,  or  Nowers, 
whose  family  not  long  afterwards  became  possessed  of  it  in  their  own  right." — 
Lysons.  >.  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  held  one  ki.  c  of 

WiK  e  proun:  .ime  which  Walter  GiOard, 

1 2  Hen.  II.,  then  certit.  S  held  of  him 

in    that   county." — Banks.       His    son    William    married    the   heiress   of  Stoke- 
c  father  of  another  Almari*  included  by  the  above 

writ.  missi.     "In  .  one  of  those  eminent 

the  great  council  then  1  to  assemble 

QC.      In  the  year  following,  his  name   is  men'  one 

of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  IJuck  then  written  Amary  de 

••d   of   the 

Stoke  Goldington  in   1                        ire,  and  of  ('  in  the  county  of 

Northampton.     J  1  of 

irt  of  the  manor  of  Cainho,  in  the  county  of 

-/#/,/.     His  son  John  acquired  through  his 

of  Robei  Lord  of 

him  fou:  ith   his   grandson 
I  ithout  is 

:ne  heir  t 

:np. 

>ini,   of  Cainho  ; 
together  with  tha: 

of  thirty  three   of  the 
our. 
I 

II.     He  ibly 

'.|'li  who  b 

John  in 

. 
through  mention*. 
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•stcrshirc.  The  De  Nuers  held  in  Knossington,  in  that  county,  of  Robert  de 
Tateshall. 

Neuile  ;  one  of  the  illustrious  names 

"Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words," 

that  sound  with  a  trumpet-note  through  the  pages  of  English  history.  I- 'im- 
probably none — of  our  great  historic  houses  can  rank  with  the  Nevills  in  their 
pride  of  place.  They  represent,  in  direct  male  descent,  the  sovereign  Earls  that 
ruled  the  North  in  early  Saxon  times ;  "  were  barons  from  the  time  for  which 
records  first  exist "  *  under  the  Norman  kings  ;  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
country  at  their  will  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  In  the  fullest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  they  were  "princes  in  the  land;"  foremost  in  the  council  and 
the  field,  unsurpassed  in  arms,  splendid  in  hospitality,  and  ruling  in  feudal  power 
and  supremacy  a  territory  more  important  than  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Their  domain,  in  the  county  of  Durham  alone,  extended  for  forty 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  and  seven  hundred  knights  held  their  fees  of 
the  great  Honour  of  Raby.  "This  Saxon  line,"  says  their  historian,  Henry 
Drummond,  "  surpasses  all  others  in  England  by  the  greatness  of  its  alliances, 
honours,  and  possessions.  It  has  furnished  a  Duke  of  Bedford,  Marquess  of 
Montacute,  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  Salisbury,  Kent,  Warwick, 
and  Montacute ;  Barons  Nevill,  Furnivall,  Latimer,  Fauconberg,  Montacute,  and 
Abergavenny;  two  Queens;  a  Princess  of  Wales;  a  mother  of  two  K: 
Duchesses  of  Exeter,  Buckingham,  Norfolk,  Warwick,  York,  Clarence,  and 
Bedford;  Marchioness  of  Dorset;  Countesses  of  Northumberland,  three  U 
morland,  Arundel,  Worcester,  Derby,  Oxford,  two  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Exeter, 
Bridgewater,  and  Norwich ;  Baronesses  Ros,  three  Dacre,  three  Scrope,  Daincourt, 
Mountjoy,  Spencer,  Fitzhugh,  Harrington,  Hastings,  Conyers,  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Hunsdon,  Cobham,  Strange,  Montacute,  and  Lucas  ;  nine  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  two  Lord  High  Chancellors,  two  Archbishops  of  York,  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Salisbury,  and  Exeter,  Ambassadors,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  , 
The  list  reads  like  a  peerage-roll. 

The  Nevills  derived  their  name  from  the  Norman  fief  of  Neuville-sur-Touque, 
and  "  descended  from  Baldric  Teutonicus,  who  with  his  brother  Wiger  came  to 
Normandy  c.  990  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Duke  (Ord.  Vitalis,  479)." — The 
Norman  People.  It  is  said  that  the  first  who  came  to  England,  Gilbert  de  Nevill, 
commanded  the  Conqueror's  fleet ;  and  they  bore  on  a  canton  of  their  arms  a 
galley,  or  ancient  ship,  in  memory  of  this  ancestor.  Str  ingely  enough,  his  name 
is  not  written  in  Domesday.  The  family  became  widely  spread,  and  was 
numerous  in  Lincoln  (where  they  held  baronial  rank)  and  elsewhere ;  but  its 
greatness  emphatically  belongs  to  the  North.  The  admiral's  grandson,  Geoffrey, 

*   I  am  here  quoting  Sir  11, uris  Nicholas. 
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married  Emmc,  the  heiress  of  a  great  Northern  baron,  Bertram  de  Bulmcr,  who 
brought  him  the  splendid  dowry  of  Brancepeth  Castle  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  Sheriff  Mutton  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  whole  train  of  estates  and  manors, 
dependent  on  these  two  great  fees.  Their  son  Henry  died  s.  p.,  and  hi> 

•i£  the  custom  that  gave  rich  Saxon  wives  to  the  Norman  con- 
queror rred  all   these  possessions  to  her  Saxon  husband,  the  LorJ  of 

Robert   !  :.   Lord  of  Raby,  was  the  heir  male   of   the  ancient 

severe i  Northumberland,  whose  authority  extended  from  the  Humber  to 

veed.    He  descended  from  Earl  Uchtred,  the  son-in-law  of  Ethelred  II.,  by 

•!ier  marriage  with  Sigen,  daughter  of  Styr,  the  great  Danish  chief  who 

"gave  to  Su  Cuthbert  Darlington  and  its  appendages."     She  brought  him  two 

ric.    Eadulf  eventually  succeeded  to  his  father, 

tin   by  Siward  the   Dane,  who  h.id  married  his  niece,  and  usurped  the 

v  on  his  (!•  the  younger  son,  was  never   Karl  of 

Northumberland,  as  by  right  of  blood  he  should  have  been.    He  was  the  father  of 

Uchtred,  Lord  of  Raby  in  the  reigns  of   the  Confessor  and  Conqueror,  who 

iMy  because,  like  the   other   Northern  nobles,  he  had   refused    to  join 

ird   at    1 :  )  was  apparently  left  undisturbed  in  the  new 

ttlement. 

y,  the  head  of  the  Honour  of  Staindropshire,  was  held  of  the  Church  of 

Durlu  me  imp!  ient,  and  had  been  the 

nee  of  Canute   the  Great,*  who,  in  his  penitential  old  age,  undertook  a 

*   It  contemporary  evidence. 

Cunutt  tinted  out 

inimous  in  adopting  this  opinion  ; 
been  poi  l.y  Hutchinson  and  others  as  probably 

unique  i;;  .,1  ;  but   I  i 

i  the  Castle  of  Egeskov  >land  of  Funcn, 

ra  w.is  .1  he  Lord  of 

:  illy    offered   a  stag  to   the    1'nur   .  :  Cuthbert 's   Day 

1  by  a 
• 

to  be  each  tinu-  i  by  the  1 

but  tli«  c  huge 

,th  them  so  1 

th.it  they  l>c.u  .1  stag  behind  t.  not  only  i 

.  I  mi  (mi  in  an  ind  a  breakfast 

.  .uul  th.it  • 

fur  on-  m  it   .is  he  ple.i-.eii.  :i  into 

• 

those  i 

.vc,    but    V  :    liib    sei  .  .i.iit    there. 
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barefoot  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  offered  on  the  altar 
Staindrop  and  Staindropshire,  comprising  Raby  and  eleven  other  manors.  Under 
William  Rufus.  it  was  forcibly  appropriated  by  Ralph  Flambard,  the  "  Firebrand 
Bishop  "  of  Durham,  but  Dolfin,  the  son  of  Uchtred,  being  the  husband  of  the 
Bishop's  niece  Adelicia,  peaceably  succeeded  his  father  at  Raby;  and  Flambard 
repented  and  made  restitution  before  his  death,  restoring  Canute's  gift  by 
charter  to  the  convent.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1131,  Algar,  then  Prior  of 
Durham,  by  another  charter  confirmed  Dolfin  in  the  possession  of  Staindrop- 
shire ;  and  the  Honour  of  Raby  was  held  by  sixteen  generations  of  his  descendants 
for  the  space  of  something  over  five  hundred  years,  till  it  finally  passed  out  of 
the  family  in  1569.  Since  that  time,  the  castle  has  been  owned  and  inhabited 
by  the  Vanes,  and  thus,  throughout  the  long  lapse  of  ages  reaching  down  from 
the  days  of  the  Confessor  to  our  own,  there  has  always  been  a  hearth-fire  alight 
within  its  venerable  walls.  This  Dolfin  was  the  father  of  Maldred,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Robert,  who  married  the  Norman  heiress. 

Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Isabel,  in  accordance  with  the  Normanizing 
fashion  of  the  time,  took  his  mother's  name  of  Nevill,  but  retained  his  own  < 
of  arms,  the  famous  silver  saltire  that  was  to  bear  the  proudest  quartering  in 
England.  His  great-grandson  Robert  acquired  a  great  territory  in  Yorkshire 
through  the  "  fair  and  gentle "  Mary  of  Middleham,  who  was  the  heiress  of 
Robert  Fitz  Ranulph  (see  Richmond},  and  lived  a  widow  for  forty-nine  y 
after  his  death.  Ralph,  the  next  in  descent,  is  chiefly  known  for  his  quarrel 
with  Bishop  Beke,  who  twice  summoned  him  to  go  with  horse  and  arms  to 
Scotland,  while  he  alleged  that  his  tenure  was  only  to  defend  the  patrimony  of 
St  Cuthbert,  and  that  he  had  no  right,  for  King  or  Bishop,  to  go  beyond  Tyne 
or  Tees.  He  was  the  father  of  two  sons  ;  Robert,  "  the  Peacock  of  the  North," 
slain  early  in  life  in  a  Border  fray  ;  and  Ralph,  the  hero  of  Nevill's  Cross,  and 
the  first  layman  ever  buried  in  Durham  Cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
chief  commanders  in  the  great  victory  that  turned  back  the  threatening  tide  of 
Scottish  invasion  ;  and  carried  his  young  son  John  (then  barely  five  years  old) 
with  him  to  see  the  battle.  John  Lord  Nevill  lived  to  do  honour  to  this  early 
training,  and  to  eclipse  his  father's  renown ;  for  he  is  computed  to  have  won, 
in  the  course  of  his  soldier-life,  eighty-three  walled  towns,  castles  and  forts ;  and 
far  from  restricting  his  services  to  the  Palatinate,  as  his  ancestor  had  done, 
carried  arms  even  against  the  Turks.  He  was  retained  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
to  serve  him  in  peace  and  war;  attended  Richard  II.  to  Scotland  with  a  train  of 
three  hundred  archers  and  two  hundred  men  at  arms  ;  was  at  different  periods 
Warden  of  the  East  Marches,  Governor  of  Bamborough,  High  Admiral  of 


protesting  that  as  a  son  and  tenant  of  the  Church,  he  would  not  be  burthensome  to  it 
by  bringing  a  great  train  :  for,  '  What  does  a  bre.ikfust  signify  to  me  ?  Nothing.'" — 
Dugdale. 
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itenant  of  Aquitaine  and  Seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  and  one  of  the 
:er.  In  1378,  having  obtained  from  Bishop 
ouz  les  tours,  mesons,  et  mures  dc  son  manoir  de 

ie  encircled  the  old  irregular  pile  with  the  greater  part  of  its  stately 
coronal  of  tower-.  .  ule    it  what   Lel.ind   found   it  nearly  two  centu: 

stel  of  Logginges  in  al  the  North  Cuntery."    As  it  had 
!c  of  the  race,  so  it  continued  to  give  his  ;on  to  the  head  of 

the  family,  who,  though  at  the  same  time    Lord  of  the  castles  of  Middle!, 
eriff  Hutton,  was  invariably  styled  Dwninus  de  K 
irlance,  I  1  gives  it. 

married.     II  1  aud  de  Percy,  brought 

him  <>ns;  Ralph,  the  I;  iorland; 

ami  who  married  the  heiress  01  Lord  Furnival,  and  in  her  right 

summon  lament  in  1383  as  Lord  Furnival,  but  left  no  male  issue. 

By  his    second  v,  -A    heir    of   Lord    Latimer  (whose 

on  one  of  the  stone  shields  of  the  inner  gate-house  at  Raby)  he  had 

>on  named  John.  1  timer  and  died  s.  p.  in 

•j ;  and  t\\  on  whom  the  barony  did  not  devolve,    (See  Latimer.) 

ui  and  heir,  was  a  man  of  unusual   talent   and   ambition,  who 

ami  skilfully   through  life,  and  built  up  the  fortunes  of 

>   the  hi.  "The  strong  light  in   which 

brings  out  Westmorland  in         H      ry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  is  a  proof 

n    rune:..  rful   agent   in 

gues  of  1  Me  of  the  T«  • 

uorlaml  in  i;v  ig  fortunes  of 

.ard  II..  an.!,  tur:  lulling  star  of  .;e  one  of 

the  n  the  throne.     The  now  King 

.lit  of  the  >ted 

ile  with  the  Honour  and  <  ounty  of  Richmon  irshal  of 

s  in  times  past   all  other 
a  staff  of  wood,  he  should  bear  a  staff  of  gold."     B\ 

.c  the  br  cred 

in  1  ; 

>ught  to  a  close ; 

low. 
In  i  \ved 

•tful  a  battle  : — 

ten 

ind 
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This  elicits  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  play,  Henry's  rejoinder,  com- 
mencing— 

"  Who's  this  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England  ? 

My  cousin  Westmorland  ?     No,  my  fair  cousin  ; 

If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 

To  do  our  country  loss ;   and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour  ! " 

The  Earl  died  in  1426,  full  of  years  and  honours ;  and  lies  buried  under  "  a  right 
statelie  Tumbe  of  alabaster  "  in  the  choir  of  his  own  collegiate  church  of  Stain- 
drop.  His  effigy  rests  between  those  of  his  two  wives.  He  is  in  full  armour;  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  such  as  we  might  conceive  the  father  of  the  Rose  of 
Raby  to  have  been ;  and  wears  round  his  neck  the  collar  of  SS  as  the  badge  of 
Lancaster.  He  had  no  less  than  twenty-one  children  ;  nine  by  his  first  Countess, 
Lady  Margaret  Stafford,  and  twelve  by  the  second,  Joan  de  Beaufort,  the  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  widow  of  Lord  Ferrers.  To  this  latter  family  the  Earl 
showed  a  decided  preference,  for  he  first  dismembered  the  splendid  heritage  of 
the  Nevills  by  settling  upon  them  his  great  Yorkshire  estates.  The  royal  Joan 
had  brought  him  eight  sons.  Of  these,  the  three  youngest  died  s.  p.,  and  Robert, 
the  fifth,  was  Bishop  of  Durham ;  but  the  four  elder  brothers,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  William,  Earl  of  Kent,  George,  Lord  Latimer,  and  Edward,  Lord 
Bergavenny,  each  became  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  house.  They  soared  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  and  "  were,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  both  from  their 
opulent  possessions,  and  their  individual  characters,  the  most  potent  family  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  England." — Hume.  As  they  were  allied  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster  through  their  mother,  so  were  they  allied  to  the  House  of  York  through 
the  youngest  and  fairest  of  their  sisters.  Cecily  Nevill,  the  last  born  of  these 
twenty-one  children,  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  called  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  Rose  of  Raby.  She  married  in  her  early  youth  Richard  Plinta-met,  Duke 
of  York,  and  was  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.*  This  marriage 

*  Cecily  of  Raby  is  quoted  by  Fuller  as  "  the  clearest  instance  of  frail  human 
felicity."  She  lived  to  see  three  of  her  descendants  Kings  of  England,  and  her 
granddaughter  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  the  "White  Hose  of  Yoik,"  unite  the  riv.il 
houses  as  the  Queen  of  Henry  VII.  But,  "from  the  violence  of  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  and  the  greatness  of  her  connections,  few  women  suffered  greater  misfor- 
tunes and  endured  more  sorrows  than  she  did.  Her  character  was  ba>ely  calumniated, 
but  none  seem  ever  to  have  believed  her  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  cli 
that,  when  stripped  of  everything  which  she  possessed,  her  husband  attainted,  and 
herself  a  widow,  she  was  still  safe  and  respected,  though  defenceless,  in  the  mi<; 
her  enemies." — H.  Drummotui.  In  her  latter  years  she  professed  herself  a  1 '.«.  nedictine 
nun,  but  resided  in  her  own  house,  where  the  order  of  her  day  h.  < xurately 

recorded.     She  rose  at  seven,  heard  mattins  and  mass  before  breakfast,  and  dined  .it 
eleven,  passing  all  the  intermediate  hours  in  her  chapel  ;   she  then  gave  audience 
an  hour,  slept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  returned  t«j  her  devotions  till  '•  the  first 
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1  the  politics  of  the  Nevills,  for  thenceforward  they  espoused  the  cause  of 
their  brother-in-law,  who  placed  his  reliance  on  their  power  to  set  him  on  the 
throne  of  I  ml  becai  .  "the  chief  agents  in  the 

•  tion  of  their  kindred  blood  of  I^ancaster."     To  write  their  history  wo: 
simply  to  recapitulate  the  chequered  and  bloody  story  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses; 
and  I  can  here  afford  ty  account  of  their  fortunes  and  career. 

i.   Richard,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl's  second  marri  lie  husband  of 

the  heiress  of  the  Monta-  <-e,  only  child  of  Thomas  Karl  o: 

brought  him  the  baronies  of  Mont  1  Monthermer,  and  the  Karldo::. 

it  one  of  r»  mts  and  distinctions 

conferred  upon  him  ie  foremost  to  desert  his 

,^ht   and   won    with   his  brother-in  law  the   first   pitched   battle 
n  the  contending  Ro>  constituted  Lord  * 

Chamberlain  after  the  victory  of  Northampton  in  1460  ;  but  1  gas  ended 

with  the  disaster  of  Wakefield.      K  ain  with  the   Duke  of  York  -  1. 

taken  prisoner,  i  I  up  by  the  side  of  the  I  '  er  the 

:k.      He  left  many  children.     One  of  his  son- 

anoth  p  of  York  and  Chancellor  <  :id  ;  John,  the  third, 

:il,  the  el-'.  the 

r  up  and  puller  down  of 

who  i  of  the  Beaut  ham; 

f  the  old   Xormn: 
posse  n  the  K:  -o  eloquently  < 

'\vn  to  be  familiar  to  i:  th  his 

Rigged 

:ore  and  behind  ;  with 

*     ml  his 
_;ned  to  him  f 

\\'e  see  him  /h  the  cc>: 

very  one  was  pro;  rts  Sir 


c  supped  : 

I 
only  allowed  in  her  household 

• 

1  this  obscrvVl,  th.it  .it  his  house 
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Philip  de  Comines  (who  visited  him  when  he  was  Captain  of  Calais)  "  esteeming 
himself  gallant,  whose  head  was  not  adorn'd  with  his  Ragged  Staff,  nor  no  door 
frequented,  that  had  not  his  white  Crosse  painted  thereon."  We  sec  him  the 
great  commander  of  his  age,  leading  the  van  at  Northampton,  and  seizing  the 
King  himself  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  We  see  him  turning  the  tide 
of  victory  at  Ferrybridge,  where,  "  receiving  some  loss,  whereat  divers  were 
staggered,"  he  stabbed  his  horse  before  the  King's  eyes,  in  token  that  where  he 
fought  there  could  be  no  retreat,  and  crying,  "  Let  him  flee  that  flee  will,  I  will 
tarry  with  him  that  will  tarry  with  me,"  kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword  to  confirm 
the  vow.  We  see  him  crowning  and  discrowning  King  after  King  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  ;  raising  and  dispersing  armies  by  the  sole  magic  of  his  name  ;  and  last 
of  all,  we  see  him  in  the  closing  scene,  on  that  fatal  Easter  Sunday  in  1471,  when 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Roger  Kynaston  at  the  battle  of  Barnet.  "  Though 
fought  between  blood-relations/'  says  Mr.  Drummond,  "  no  combat  was  ever  more 
sanguinary  or  cruel."  He  was  attainted  after  his  death,  and  both  his  Karldoms 
forfeited.  He  had  received  from  Henry  VI.  a  grant  of  pre-eminence  above  all 
the  Earls  of  England,  and  held  Crown  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  fourscore 
thousand  crowns,  in  addition  to  his  own  inheritance  of  Middleham,  and  the 
great  Beauchamp  estates. 

Two  daughters  only  had  been  born  of  his  marriage :    Isabel,   Duchess  of 
Clarence;  and  Anne,  married  first  to  the  Lancastrian  Prince  of  Wales,  I'M  ward, 
the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  and  then  to  the  Yorkist  King,  Richard  III.     Isabel 
the  mother  of  the  last  male  Plantagenet,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 
who  suffered  on  the  block  in  1499,  "a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the   House  of 
Tudor,"  and   two   daughters,   Margaret,  restored   as  Countess  of  Salisbury  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  also  beheaded,  who  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Pule,  and  is 
now  represented  by  the  house  of  Hastings  ;  and  Winifred,  who  left  children  only 
by  her  second   husband,  Sir   Thomas   Barrington.     Of  her,  too,   descent': 
remain.     Anne  Nevill,  the  younger  sister,  whose  life,  bound  up  with  each  of  the 
conflicting  dynasties,  was  "  full  of  state  and  woe,"  left  none.     She  pined  I 
and  died  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  her  only  child,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
King  Richard's  son. 

John,  Marquess  of  Montacute,  the  brother  of  the  King-Maker,  had  inherited 
their  mother's  great  estates,  and  was  summoned  to  parliament  by  Henry  VI.  in 
1460,  and  again  on  his  accession  by  Edward  IV.,  as  Lord  Montacute.  He  had 
rendered  good  service  to  the  House  of  York,  and  when  Henry  Percy,  third 
Earl,  fled  into  Scotland  with  the  Lancastrian  king  in  1467,  he  was  himself  created 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  had  to  relinquish  the 
title  in  favour  of  the  dispossessed  heir,  Henry  Percy's  son,  who,  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  tendered  his  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  was  re-instated  in  his 
Ivirldom.  John  Nevill  received  in  compensation  the  Marqucssate  of  .Munt;i<  me. 
He  changed  sides  with  his  brother,  fell  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and, 
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like  him,  was  sentenced  to  attainder  and  confiscation  after  death.     His  el 

>rge  had  been  created  Duke  of  Bedford  t 

husl>anil  of  the   K  :  but   this  sudden 

iuced  him  to  beggary,  and  for  this  reason,  having  no 
••>  maintain  the  du<  e  was  degraded  from  all  his  honour 

:nent  in  1477.     Neither  he  nor  his  brother  John  u 

uned,  to  whom  Henry  VIII.  restored  the  in! 
Th  i.  Anne.  >  Sir  William  Stonor ;   t.  cth,  ma:: 

Scrope,  and  then  to  Sir   Henry  Wentwonh  :  .  married 

to  Sir  John  Mortinu  econdly  to  Charles   Brandon,    Duke  of  Suffolk; 

4.  Lucy.  to  Sir  Thorn  i  d  secondly  to  Sir  Anthony 

ibel,  mirried  to  Sir  William  Hudlestone. 

2.  Wilham,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  >rland  by  Joan  de  Beaufort, 

the  heiress  of  Thomas,  sixth  Baron  Fauconberg,  and  was  summoned  to 

parliament  in  her  right  in    1429.      Like  all  the  rest  of  t  s  an 

llent  soldier,  and  1   for  his  valour  at  Towton  by  being  named 

.t  in   1463.     He  died  the 

ree  co-he:  <>se  desci  the  Barony  of 

e  ;  Joan,  married  to  Sir  John  Bethune ;  Elizabeth, 
of  Sir  John  Conyers. 

3.  George,  the  third   son  of  the  same  e,  inherited   several  of  the 

immons  to  parliament  in  1469  as 

.rs  of  his  life  became  an  idiot.     The  title  was 

cat-grandson,  with  whom   the  line  closed  in 

r   left  four   daughters  :    i.  K  s  of 

irried  to  Sir 

William    Coi  John    I  who 

.rs.     Nevi  .  Nevill, 

who  should  have  been  L«  and 

iit  to  recover  the  !  id  from   ]  .  but  was  obliged 

turn 

churcii.      It  i>  Lelicved  that  before  him. 

irth  son  of  th  ige  ;  Lord  Bergavenny  by  right 

of  1  up,   sole  heiress   of  Richard,   Earl   of 

marriage 
1   at   Raby,  and 

I   generations  more.      I'.  (see 

lost  a  great  part  of  their  pat  ich  of  t: 

g  the  potentates 

of  the  North.  i^  was  being  «  in   156., 

was  at  tl  .  in  the  same  hall  hundred  km. 
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that  held  of  the  Nevills  had  been  wont  to  assemble,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
North  met  in  council.  Besides  the  Karl  of  Northumberland,  there  were  present 
old  Norton  and  his  sons,  Markintleld,  Swinburne,  and  about  one  hundred  more. 
"  They  were,"  says  Froude,  "  all  uncertain,  *  *  *  there  was  no  resolution  any 
where.  They  had  all  but  broken  up,  and  'departed  every  man  to  provide  for 
himself,'  when  Lady  Westmorland,  Lord  Surrey's  daughter,  threw  herself  among 
them,  weeping  bitterly,  and  crying  'that  they  and  their  country  were  shamed 
for  ever,  and  that  they  would  seek  holes  to  creep  to.'  The  lady's  courage  put 
spirit  into  the  men."  The  die  was  cast;  "and  at  four  o'clock  the  following 
afternoon,  Sunday,  November  i4th,  as  the  twilight  was  darkening,  Northumber- 
land, Westmorland,  Sir  Christofer  and  Sir  Cuthbert  Nevill,  and  old  Richard 
Norton,  entered  the  city  of  Durham.  *With  sixty  followers  armed  to  the  teeth 
behind  them,  they  strode  into  the  cathedral ;  Norton  with  a  massive  gold  crucifix 
hanging  from  his  neck,  and  carrying  the  old  banner  of  the  Pilgrimage,  the  Cross 
and  streamers  and  the  Five  Wounds.  They  overthrew  the  communion  board  ; 
they  tore  the  English  bible  and  prayer-book  to  pieces  ;  the  ancient  altar 
taken  from  a  rubbish  heap  where  it  had  been  thrown  and  solemnly  replaced,  and 
the  holy  water  vessel  was  restored  to  the  west  door;  and  then,  amidst  t< 
embraces,  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  the  organ  pealed  out,  the  candles  and 
torches  were  lighted,  and  mass  was  said  once  more  in  the  long  desecrated  aisles." 
But  the  rebellion,  begun  with  such  enthusiasm,  was  short-lived  and  unsuccessful. 
Though  the  insurgent  leaders  gathered  together  a  force  variously  estimated  at 
from  eight  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  marched  as  far  south  as 
Tadcaster,  they  met  with  no  support,  and  their  solitary  feat  of  arms  was  the 
capture  of  Barnard  Castle.  By  the  middle  of  December  the  discouraged  army 
was  broken  up,  and  the  two  Earls  were  riding  for  their  lives  "  in  a  blasting  North 
wind  that  swept  across  the  moors,  with  snow  and  sleet  lashing  in  their  faces,"  to 
seek  refuge  in  Scotland.  Here  Lord  Westmorland,  "  to  be  the  more  unknown, 
changed  his  cote  of  plate  and  sword  with  Jock  o'  the  Syde,"  than  whom,  says 

Maitland, 

"  A  greater  thiefe  did  never  ryde  ;  • 

and  was  harboured  by  the  Kerrs  at  Ferniherst  till  he  could  make  his  escape 
to  Flanders.  He  never  returned  home,  but  lingered  on  for  thirty  years  in 
exile  and  dire  poverty ;  sharing  a  slender  Spanish  pension  with  forty  or  fifty  of 
his  banished  followers  that  "daily  came  to  meat  with  him;"  most  an 
obtain  his  pardon,  and  pining  for  his  native  land.  I  Jut  Kli/abeth,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  his  estates,  proved  inexorable  from  first  to  last ;  and  he 
died,  neglected  and  forgotten,  a  very  old  man,  in  1601.  II  ..ho  had 

remained  in  England,  subsisted  on  a  grudging  pittance  doled  out  to  her  by 
the  Queen;  but  at  her  death  in  1593,  his  four  daughters — the  daughters  of  so 
princely  a  house— were  literally  left  in  want  of  bread.  There  had  been  no 
son;  and,  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Edward  Nevill  (as  we  have  seen)  put 
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in  his  claim  as  heir  male,  pleading  that  the  last  Earl's  fall  was  car.  his 

e  and   affection   for   t  "ther."     This  was  undeniable,   and    in 

Quei  id  not  only  been  profuse  of  promises,  but 

had  even  written  a  letter  to  Xevill,  styling  him   Karl  of  Westmorlan  MOW 

promises  and  precedent  alike  went  for  nothing;  his  petition  « 

to  the  Judges,  who  declared  the  Earldom  forfeited  by  attainder;  and  in   1624  it 

conferred  on    i  on  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane  and  Mary, 

r,  the  then  heir  general  of  the  house  of  Abergavenny. 

This  was  an  act  of  injusti  any  (see  p    349)  had 

initted   his  title  to  his  son.  >n,  and   g  :ulson,  and  th 

;y  Fane.     He  had  no  other  child;  and,  on  his  death  in 

1586,   sh  having  been  held    by  tenure  of  the   Castle 

in  the  time  of  Henry   III.     But   she  hail  a  cousin,  another 

'1,  to  whom,  as  the  unquestioned  male  heir,  it  was  adjudged  by 

1  louse  of  Lords  ;  and  the  K  'some  sa:  "to  the  disappointed 

•ss,  granted  her  the  Barony  of  Le  Despencer,  that  h  held  by  one 

of  her  ancest- 

To  this   1  of  Berg  l>y  tenure,  and   to  his 

lent  that,  on  the  failure  of  the  :hc 

land   should    have    IK'  I    the    attainder   been 

.  it  must  have  been  in  him  the  present  head  of  the 

t!y  derived  ;  and  thus  d  .in  an  unbroken  m  ;ing 

:ly  thirty  generations-  a  li  y  other  house 

Eng!  from  I'chtrcd.  Fail  <>t"  Northumberland  in  the  reign  of 

;iny 
mil  the  present  ai 

Newmarch  ;  from  t  l»out 

1 06  .  Hike  Will  rTrey  de 

Conijueror's 
com]  ul   witnesses   one  of  1 

good  siv'( 
e  to  ap; 

Annalfs  Caff. 

-  uler  of  '  the  i  t  ' — a  phrase 

at  of  the 

lid   that 

:)d    nOW 

•ntibh  tr» 
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were  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  lane  called  Hcol-y-Cymry  runs  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  It  is  stated  by  Jones  (History  of  Brecon)  that  Newmarch,  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  the  Welsh  troops,  crossed  over  through  a  wood,  called  after  the 
event  Cwm-gwern-^l/,  now  corrupted  into  CwHigwinxad,  that  the  Welsh  rushed 
upon  them  with  fury,  but  that  the  Normans,  with  better  discipline,  stood  firm 
against  the  onset,  and  in  the  end  won  the  field.  The  Welsh  were  dispersed, 
the  brave  Rhys-ap-Tewdwr  slain  near  a  well  called  to  this  day  Ff \non-pcn-Rh\s ; 
and  Bleddyn-ap-Maenarch  also  fell.  With  this  defeat  ended  for  ever  the  British 
lordship  of  Brycheiniog.  Newmirch  immediately  settled  down  as  lord  of  the 
district,  adding  one  more  to  the  redoubtable  Lords  Marchers.  He  moved  the 
seat  of  government  from  the  spot  where  Brychan  and  his  successors  had  dwelt — 
the  Gaer  on  the  Eskir,  now  a  knoll  crowned  with  stately  trees— and  built  his 
castle  near  the  confluence  of  the  Honddu  and  Usk,  a  place  which  probably 
even  then  was  called  Aberhonddu.  Of  the  existence  of  a  town  or  even  of  a 
village  on  this  spot  before  Newmarch's  conquest  we  have  no  information,  so 
that  the  town  of  Brecknock  and  its  castle  must  be  viewed  as  the  creation  of 
the  Norman  freebooter." — Nichol's  Counties  and  County  Families  <>/'  I }  \iles. 

Bernard  lost  no  time  in  parcelling  out  the  lands  of  his  new  province  among 
the  followers  that  had  helped  him  to  win  it ;  and  established  himself  so  firmly  at 
Brecknock  "  that  no  efforts  of  the  natives  could  dislodge  him."  His  position 
was  further  strengthened  through  an  alliance  with  a  Welsh  princess,  Nesta,  the 
daughter  of  Griffin-ap-Llewelyn.  "  By  marrying  a  Welsh  wife  he  took  the  m<»>t 
likely  course  to  reconcile  his  vassals  to  the  rule  and  exactions  of  a  foreigner. 
Crushed  to  the  dust  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror,  robbed  of  their  inheritance 
in  kind  to  feed  his  pampered  men-at-arms,  subject  to  constant  insult  and  frequent 
injury  from  a  contemptuous  and  cruel  soldiery  of  foreign  speech  and  foreign 
manners,  it  was  still  some  small  consolation  to  the  warm  though  sinking  heart 
of  the  Welshman  that  in  the  frowning  castle  of  Aberhonddu  there  was  one  lady 
of  the  blood  of  the  Cymry,  though  it  might  be  one  of  the  line  of  Trahaern  the 
Usurper,  and  herself  of  more  than  doubtful  morals,  she  was  still  the  descendant 
of  Anarawd,  son  of  that  Rhodri  the  Great  who,  two  hundred  years  before, 
was  King  of  all  Wales,  and  deemed  '  the  pride  and  protector  of  the  Cymry.'  " 
—Ibid. 

Yet  it  was  through  this  same  Welsh  wife,  whose  Royal  blood  was  to  reconcile 
his  unwilling  subjects  to  their  thraldom,  that  his  son's  connection  with  \\ 
was  severed.     Her  life  was  shamelessly  profligate;  and  the  son,   Mael,   as  he 
grew  to  manhood,  was  stung  by  the  sense  of  his  mother's  dishonour.     ~  1 
says  Dugdale,  "taking  notice  that  his  mother  did  play  the  Adultress;  watching 
one  night  for  her  Paramour,  he  maimed  him  grievously,  and  then  let  him  go  with 
shame.    And  that  this  Act  of  his  so  enraged  his  Mother,  that,  in  revenge  thereof, 
she  made  her  address  to  the  King,  and  publickly  took  her  Oath,  that  this  V 
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her  Son  was  not  begotten  by  b  ;nd,  but  by  another  with  whom  she  had 

:cover,  that    the    King    thereupon   took 

occ.  .-.-hole  In!  >  be 
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This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  collaterals.  There  was  a  William  de 
Newmarch  of  Northumberland,  dead  before  1130  (Rot.  Pip.)  and  a  Henry  de 
Newmarch,  who  held  a  barony  of  nearly  seventeen  knight's  fees  in  1165  (Lib. 
Niger) ;  and  in  one  of  his  charters  to  the  Monks  of  Bermondsey,  speaks  of  his 
grandfather  Winebald,  and  Wincbald's  sons,  Roger  and  Milo,  as  former  bene- 
factors of  the  Abbey.  His  brother  James  had  succeeded  him  in  1204,  but  did 
not  very  long  survive ;  as  in  1215  the  estates  lying  in  Berkshire,  Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  were  divided  between  this  last  lord's 
two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  Isabel,  the  wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Russell,  and  H;r 
first  married  to  John  de  Botreaux,  and  then  to  Nicholas  de  Moels.  Cadbury 
was  the  head  of  this  barony. 

Norbet ;  Newbet  in  Lelaml's  list ;    most  probably  Nerbert      William  de 
Nerbert,  in  1165,  held  four  knight's  fees  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  Gloucc 
shire. — Liber  Niger.     Philip  de  Nerbert  one  in  Devonshire,  at  Berry-Norbert — 
Testa  de  Nevill.     This  he  had,  it  would  appear,  inherited  from  William.     "  Bury- 
Nerbert,  sometime  the  seat  of  Willihelmus  Nerbert  de  Bury  (such  evidence  of 
the  name  I  have  seen  divers)  but  in  this  age  of  Berry  or  Bury  de 
Westcotts  Devon.     From  them  it  passed  to  the  Berrys.     "Monuments  of  both 
families  are  in  the  old  church  ;  and  hard  by,  fallen  sadly  from  its  hipjli  <. 
the  old  manor-house." — Worth's  Devon.     It  is  said  to  date  from  the  rei^n  of 
Edward  IV.  :  and  was  once  rich  in  external  decorations,  friezes,  and  mould  i 
elaborately  carved  in  stone,  and   bearing  the  arms    of  the    Plantagenets   and 
Bonvilles.     All  were  removed   a    few  years  ago    by  the    proprietor    (the    late 
Mr.  Basset)  "  to  ornament  a  building  in  his  garden  at  Waterhampton  !  " 

According  to  a  Survey  by  Inquisition  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office,  and  probably  taken  in  1262,  Philip  de  Nereberd  then  held 
four  fees,  including  East  Orchard,  and  Nerberd  Castleton  Castle,  of  which 
building  some  part  yet  remains. 

Norice,  or  Norreys.     "  Petrus  Norreis"  is  found  in  the  Norman  K\< -hequer 
Rolls,  about  1 1 98,  and  several  of  the  name  in  England  at  the  same  date.    "  1  lenry 
le  Norreys  was  seized  of  estates  in  Notts,  which  on  his  death  Kinur  John  granted 
to  Alan  le  Norreys,  his  brother." — The  Norman  J\'oplc.     From  him  (accordin 
the  same  authority)  came  the  Norreys'  of  Speke  in  Lancashire,  whom   1  Hi^dale 
affirms  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Lords  Norris  of  Rycote  and  the  Karl  of  Berk- 
shire, now  represented  by  the  JJcrties.     "They  were,"  he  says,  "of  Spek 
com.  Lane,  long  before  King  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and  most  of  them  1 . 
John,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Norris  of  Speke,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  1361 
at  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  where  lie  >  oded  by  a  son  and  a  grandson. 

But  I  fear  that  "those  gentle  historians  who  dip  their  pens  in  nothing  but  the 
milk  of  human  kindness"  (as  Edmund  Burke  aptly  describes  the  heralds),  h 

.mulated  the  true  origin  of  the  Lords  Norris.     Their  undoubted  ancestor 
Richard  de  Norreys,  the  favourite  cook  of  Henry   III.'s  Queen.    Kle.mor  of 
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famous."  and  whose  name  was  honoured  even  in  the  far  East,  was  the  son  of  Si  ward 
of  Wallingford,  and  acquired  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  by  marrying  the  only  child 
of  Rohand,  "  a  famous  warrior  inrich't  vith  great  possessions "  in  the  time  of 
Alfred.  Soon  after,  he  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  During  his 
absence,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  Danes  made  one  of  their 
accustomed  inroads,  landed  on  the  South  coast,  wasted  and  burnt  the  country 
nearly  up  to  the  gates  of  Winchester,  where  the  King  had  taken  refuge,  and  sent 
two  of  their  chieftains  "  to  desire  him  to  resign  his  crown,  or  else  that  the  dispute 
for  the  kingdom  should  be  determined  in  a  single  Combat  by  two  Champions  for 
both  sides."  The  King,  being  hard  pressed,  accepted  these  terms,  and  "  calling 
together  his  nobles,  offered  that  province  "  (Hants)  "  for  a  reward  to  him  that 
should  conquer  the  Danish  champion  Colbrand."  He  further  "enjoynM  a 
of  three  dayes,"  and  "  with  earnest  prayers  and  abundant  teares,"  waited  for  the 
coming  deliverer.  But  none  presented  himself.  Earl  Rohand,  "  that  most  valiant 
of  a  thousand,"  was  dead;  Earl  Guy  beyond  seas;  and  Colbrand,  the  Dane, 
was  a  ferocious  giant,  whom  all  dreaded  to  encounter.  At  last,  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  good  angel  appeared  to  the  King  in  a  dream,  and  hade 
him  go  up,  with  two  churchmen,  to  the  top  of  the  Northgate  (where  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Cross  was  afterwards  founded),  staying  there  till  the  hour  of  prime, 
and  "  then  he  should  see  divers  poor  people  and  pilgrims  enter  thereat,  amongst 
which  there  would  be  a  personable  man  in  a  Pilgrim's  habit,  barefooted,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  and  upon  it  a  Chaplet  of  white  Roses ;  and  that  he  should 
entreat  him  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  devotion  of  his  pilgrimage,  and 
the  preservation  of  all  England,  to  undertake  the  Combat."  The  King  went  as 
directed,  and  "  espying  one  neatly  clad  in  a  white  short  sliev'd  gown  reaching  to 
the  midleg,  with  a  Garland  of  Roses  upon  his  head  "  (to  our  ideas  there  is  some- 
thing very  festive  in  the  Palmer's  attire),  "and  a  large  staff  in  his  hand,  but 
looking  wan  and  much  macerated  by  reason  of  his  travelling  barefoot,  and  his 
beard  grown  to  a  very  great  length,"  laid  hold  of  his  coat,  and  offered  him  enter- 
tainment. This  the  Palmer  refused  ;  then  the  King,  opening  his  heart  to  him, 
"told  how  Olaus  King  of  Denmark  and  Golavus  King  of  Denmark  had 
besieged  him  there  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,"  and  how  sorely  he  stood  in  i 
of  a  champion  to  maintain  his  right  "  '  Oh  my  Lord  the  King,'  saith  the  Palmer, 
'you  may  easily  see  that  I  am  not  in  any  condition  to  take  upon  me  this  fight, 
being  feeble  and  weakned  with  dayly  travail  :  alas  !  where  are  your  stout  and 
hardy  Souldiers,  that  were  wont  to  be  in  great  esteem  with  you  ? '  '  Ah  ! ' 
quoth  the  King,  *  some  of  them  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
I  had  one  valiant  Knight  which  was  Ivirl  of  Warwick,  called  Guy  :  would  to  God 
that  I  had  him  here,  for  then  should  this  Duel  be  soon  undertaken,  and  the  War 
finisht :'  and  as  he  spoke,  tears  fell  from  his  eyes."  The  Palmer,  moved  by  his 
distress,  accepted  the  office  of  champion  ;  then,  in  great  joy,  "  they  brought  him 
into  Church  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  Tc  Denm  was  begun  with  cheerful  voices ; 
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they  entertained  him  with  meat  and  drink,  as  also  with  bathing.  putting 
rel  upon  him  ;  and  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  cheered  him  up  with  the 
."     When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  Palmer  rose  betimes 
and  heard  thr  •  armed  himself  with  the  King's  best  harness," 

girt  with  the  sword  of  Constantino  the  <  i  .ml  the  la: 

of  S:.  >rth,  "the  most  proper  and  well  appointed  knight  that  < 

,"  to  meet  Colbrand  the  Dane.     The  giant   came  "  su 
that  his  v  him,  and  before  him  a  Cart  loaded  with 

ubs  with  knobs  of  iron,  Steel  lances,  and  Iron  Hooks  to  pull 
v  to   him"   (a  curious  description  of  the  weapn  the 

nd  as  son-  nglishman,  called  out  to  him  to 

"get  oft  :f  down  with  on.     But  the  Palmer, 

:h  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  commending  his  soul  to  God,  put 
spur  i  lorse  to  meet  the  t  and  the  blows 

aimed  by  the  Palmer  could,  by  reason  of  his  height,  reach  no  further  than  his 
shoulder;  then  Colbrand  "  smote  at  him  with  a  squ  >f  steel,"  but  he 

:he   club  out  of  the   giant's  hand,  and  while   he- 
arm  to  take  it  up,  cut  off  his  han  went  on 
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had  the  custody  of  the  county  to  the  Kind's  immediate  use.  He  left  i 
Turchill,  who  was  a  great  man  in  that  age,  but  no  more  really  Karl  than  his 
father  or  Ancestors  had  been."  It  is  clear  that  neither  father  nor  son  took  part 
with  Harold,  for  at  the  date  of  Domesday,  Tun  hill  "continued  possess'd  of  vast 
lands  in  this  Shire,  yet  thereof  was  neither  the  Borough  nor  Castle  of  Warwick." 
His  son,  however,  never  enjoyed  his  inheritance,  which  passed  to  his  daughter 
Margaret,  the  wife  (according  to  Leland)  of  the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whom,  after  this  long  digression,  we  now  return. 

He  was,  says  Dugdale, "  of  great  familiarity  with  Henry,  the  King's  youngest 
son,  and  one  that  stuck  closest  to  him,  upon  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  for 
obtaining  of  that  Crown;  and  so  ever  afterwards."     He  founded  St.  Sepulchre's 
Priory;   and   "began   the  making  of  Wedgenock  Park,  following  therein  the 
example  of  the  King  Henry,  who  made  the  first  park  at  Woodstock  that  ever 
made  in  England."     His  son  Roger,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress 
Maud,  was  the  father  of  William  and  Wale  ran,  who  in  turn  succeeded  to  his 
Earldom  and  possessions — certified  12  Hen.  II.  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
five  knight's  fees,  in  those  days  an  enormous  fortune.     But  Waleran  "  hail  much 
ado  a  great  part  of  his  time  touching  his  inheritance ;  there  starting  up  one  who 
feigned   himself  to  be  his  brother,  Earl  William,  deceased  in  the   Holy  Land, 
which  occasioned  him  no  little  trouble  and  vexation."     The  line  ended  with  his 
grandson  Thomas,  sixth  Earl,  who  died  s.  p.  in  1242,  leaving  the  Earldom  to  his 
only  sister  Margery.     She  was  at  that  time  married  to  John  Mare>chal  (brother, 
as  some  say,  of  William  Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke),  but  she  lost  her  husband 
the  year  following,  and  at  once  became  an  object  of  speculation  as  a  marri 
able  heiress.     Henry  III.  forthwith   issued  his  mandate  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  William  de  Cantilupe,  desiring  them  to  sei/e  her  castle  of  Warwick, 
"  forasmuch  as  the  said  Margerie  being  one  of  the  most  noble  Ladies  in  Eng' 
and  possesst  of  a  Castle  extraordinarily  strong  situate  also  towards  the  Man  lies, 
it  would  be  most  perilous  she  should  take  to  husband  any  person  whatsoeu 
whose  fidelity  the  King  had  not  as  great  confidence  as  of  his  own  ; "  threatening 
that,  "in  case  she  should  be  so  rash  as  to  do  otherwise,  the  same  Castle  and 
lands  should  be  for  ever  forfeited  to  the  King  and  his  heirs."     She  was  not  < 
allowed  the  customary  privilege  of  buying  the  liberty  to  m  !  by 

nent  of  a  heavy  fine  :   but  forcibly  urged  "as  from  the   King  her 

hand  to  "one  of  his  domestic  servants  in  h:  ir,"  John  de  IMessetis. 

The  match,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  utterly  distasteful  to  her,  and  .sin- 
giving  her  consent  as  long  as  she  dared  ;  yet,  before  the  \ 
become  the  wife  of  the  upstart  favourite.     Even  then,  the  King  was  not  wholly 
satisfied.       "As    there   was,"   says    Dugdale,  "  extraordinary   means   used   al 
wooing  and  winning  tl.  y  to  marry  with  John  de 

was  not  wanting  suspition  that,  being  such  an  heir,  she  had  been  strongly  soli< 
by  some  ;  and  that  possibly  D  of  the  weakness  of  her  Sex,  she  might  1, 
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been  wrought  upon  to  contract  herself  privately  with  another.     Wherefore  to 
make  sure  work,  the  King  got  a   Bond  of  her  with  to  boot  whe; 

she  it  could  be  justly  proved  that  she  had  so  contni< 

n'age    with    any   other  before,    all    her    lands   and    \>  •  should    be 
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in  the  Exon  Domesday,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  barons  of  Halberton  in 
Devonshire,  and  of  a  family  of  long  continuance  in  Dorset :  but  none  of  his 
posterity  bore  the  name  of  Nemore. 

I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  mention  of  it  elsewhere. 
Neile.     This  may  possibly  stand  for  "  Ne'el-le-Viconte,"  as  he  is  styled  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Normandy,  the  famous  Neel  dc  St.  Sauveur  "  called,  on  account 
of  his  valour  and  skill,  his  bravery  and  noble  bearing,  Chef  de  Faucon — Noble 
Chef  de  Faucon  was   his   title." — Wace.      He  ruled  a   great  Norman  fief  as 
Viscount  of  the  Cotentin,  and  led  the  men  of  his  territory  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  where  he  "  exerted  himself  much  to  earn  the  love  and  good  will  of  his 
lord,  and  assaulted  the  English  with  great  vigour.     He  overthrew  many  that  day 
with  the  poitrail  of  his  horse,  and  came  with  his  sword  to  the  rescue  of  many 
a  baron." — Ibid.     The  cri  de  guerre  of  the  men  of  the  Cotentin,  he  tells  us, 
"  St  Sauveur  !  St.  Sauveur  !  Sire  de  St.  Sauveur  ! "     Yet  his  French  commen- 
tator, M.  Le  PreVost,  doubts  whether  Ne'e!  was  actually  present  on  the  occasion. 
"  His  presence  at  Hastings  is  vouched  by  no  one  else.     Domesday  is  silent :  but 
this  does  not  appear  conclusive,  as  he  might  have  died  in  the  interval,  and  M. 
de  Gerville  quotes  on  the  subject  M.  Odolent  Desnos,  Histoirc  d*  Alencon,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Neel  was  killed  in  1074  in  a  battle  near  Cardiff.     The  last  N 
de  St.  Sauveur  died  in  1092,  as  appears  by  an  account  of  his  relation,  Bishop 
Jeffrey  de  Mowbray's  desire  to  attend  his  funeral :  Mem.  Ant.  Norm.  i.  286,  ii. 
46.     One  of  his  two  daughters  and  heiresses  married   Jourdain    Tes.son  ;    the 
other  was  mother  to  Fulk  de  Pratis." — Taylor. 

Though  Neel  le  Vicomte  is  not  entered  in  Domesday,  the  name  is  there 
amply  represented.  Two  Nigels  held  by  barony ;  Nigel  de  Stafford  (see  Tocstii) 
and  Nigellus  Medicus,  the  Conqueror's  physician,  who  had  <  mts, 

Wilts,  Hereford,  Shropshire,   &c.     Eight  others  were  sub-tenants ;  Nigel  hvmo 
Episcopi  Dundmcnsis  in  Lincolnshire  :  Nigel  homo  Episcopi  Line,  in  Notts  ;  A 
homo  h'onis  Taillgebosc  and  Nigel  homo  Judittc  Comitissa  both  again  in  Lincoln; 
Nigellus  quidam  scrviens  Rotberti  Comitis  dc  Moritania*  Nigellus  Mi.  1  of 

Roger  de  Poitou,  and  two  other  Nigels,   both  very  richly  endowed,  whom   I 
suspect  to  be  one  and  the  same  person,  as  the  en;  pund  in 

many  cases. 

1,  the  vassal  of  the  Earl  of  Mortaine,  held,  jointly  with  Richard  de 
Surdeval,  the  whole  of  his  Yorkshire  lands,  by  what  rent  or  service  is  not  known. 
"  This  Nigel  is  called  Nigel  Fo.v-.ir-:.  1  le  was  the  ancestor  of  a  rare  of  Lords  of 
Doncaster  who  continued  to  possess  the  interest  he  enjoyed  there  till  the  rciijn  of 
King  Henry  V.  His  rights  are  now  vested,  at  <>f  Km:;  Henry  \  II.  in 

the  corporation  of  Doncaster.     The  name  of  t  Mortaine  dues  not 

afterwards  appear,   but  the  descendants  of   Ni^el  are  represented    as   holding 
in  chief  of  the  king,  and  were  amongst  the  barons  of  the  realm. 

11  NiL,rel  held  much  of  the  Mortaine  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  county.     \\ 
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According  to  Dugdale,  she  was  the  guerdon  given  by  King  John  to  Peter  de 
Munley  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur. 

The   old    castle   of  the    Fossards    at   Doncaster  had   disappeared    even  in 
Leland's  time.     "  The  Chirche  of  S.  George,"  he  tells  us,  "  stands  in  the 
area  wher  ons  the  Castelle  of  the  towne  stoode,  long  sins  clene  decayid.    The 
dikes  partely  yet  to  be  scene,  and  foundation  of  parte  of  the  waulK 

The  author  of  "The  Norman  People"  believes  this  to  have  been  "a  Frank, 
rather  than  a  Norman  family,  perhaps  from  Fossard,  near  Fontainebleau  :" 
thus  happily  dispensing  with  the  unsavoury  derivation  from  Fossarius,  or  grave- 
digger. 

Normauile,  for  Normanville ;  "  a  branch  of  Basset  of  Normandy,  descended 
from  Hugh  Fitz  Osmond,  who  held  in  capite  in  Hants  in  1086.  From  him 
came  the  barons  of  Normanville,  a  younger  branch  of  whom  held  the  barony  till 
about  1500.  (La  Roque,  Maison  d'Harcourt.)" — The  Norman  People  Gerold  de 
Normanville  was  a  benefactor  of  Battle  Abbey :  his  grant  of  "  BocesU 
confirmed  by  Henry  I. ;  and  in  one  of  the  charters  of  Henry,  third  Earl  of  1 
he  is  styled  Dapifer  meus.  Norman  de  Normanville,  according  to  the  Liber 
Niger,  was  a  baron  of  Sussex  in  1165.  "  Not  long  after  the  Conquest,  the 
Normanvilles  held  the  towns  of  Empingham  and  Normanton  in  the  county  of 
Rutland.  A  Family  of  eminent  note  in  those  days  for  military  affairs  ;  for  I  find 
that  about  the  latter  end  of  King  John's  reign  Ralf  de  Normanville  was  sent  by 
the  King  with  forces  to  the  defence  of  Kenilworth  Castle  against  the  rebellious 
barons  ;  and  paid  sixty  marks,  one  Dextrarium  (horse  for  the  great  saddle)  and 
Palfrey  for  having  the  Farm  of  the  Co.  and  Free  Warren  at  Empingham.  In 
5  Hen.  III.  the  King  ordered  Henry  de  Nevill  to  deliver  from  Clive  Forest 
Oaks  and  six  Furchias  for  the  building  of  a  certain  Hall  by  him  design'd  to  be 
built  at  Empingham.  His  son  Thomas  left  an  heiress  Margaret,  whose  husband, 
William  de  Basing,  died  Lord  of  this  manor  9  Ed.  II." — Wright's  Rutland. 
Normanton  sounds  like  an  Anglicized  Normanville.  It  is  added  that  they  were 
also  seated  at  Kenarton,  in  Blackburn  Hundred,  Kent ;  and  several  branches 
existed  in  Yorkshire,  where  Ralph  de  Normanville  was  joint  Sheriff  in  1203. 
One  of  them  was  "  dependant  on  the  Percies  "  in  Craven,  and  held  Coniston  from 
the  time  of  Ed.  II.  till  i  Henry  VIII..  when  it  was  sold  by  Sir  John  de 
Normanville. —  Whitaker's  Craven.  In  South  Yorkshire  we  find  A  vice  de  N 
manville  holding  land  at  Brinsworth  4  John ;  and  her  descendant  Ralph 
44  Henry  III.  had  a  grant  of  free  warren  at  Brinsworth-Thribergri,  and  held 
Dalton  in  the  same  county,  as  well  as  Stainton  in  Lincolnshire.  The  heiress  of 
the  Normanvilles  married  Ralph  Reresby  early  in  the  reipi  of  Edward  II.  The 
last  male  heir,  Sir  Adam,  "  must  have  been  an  aged  man  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  in  1316;  for  as  early  as  1279  he  presented  a  rector  to  the  church  of 
Thribergh.  And  this  fact  must,  I  fear,  entirely  destroy  the  credit  of  a  romantic 
story  connected  in  village  tradition  with  the  fir>t  settlement  of  the  Re: 
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tradition  speaks  of  the  plighted  vows  of  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
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nine  generations  of  his  descendants,  of  whom  the  last.  Thomas,  was  nineteen 
years  old  in  1585.  Sir  John's  son,  Sir  Ralph,  had  married  Agnes,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Stephen  Walleis  of  Little  Haughton.  The  family  was  afterwards 
seated  at  Billingley. 

The  name  extended  itself  in  Scotland.  In  the  Monastic  Records  of  TrciotJale, 
I  find  that  Hugh  de  Xormanville,  the  husband  of  Alicia  de  Berkeley,  gave  to 
Melrose  Abbey  some  land  "  on  the  confines  of  Rutherford."  His  succes^ 
John  and  Thomas,  were  also  benefactors  of  Melrose.  Thomas  bestowed  on 
them  "  his  land  called  the  Ploughgate  inter  les  denes,  for  which  they  were  bound 
to  pay  him,  at  Roxburgh  fair,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs." 

Neofmarch,  for  Neufmarche,  already  given  as  Newmarch. 

Nermitz  ;  variously  spelt  Nermits,  Nernuyt,  Nernewtes,  Nernieut,  Neyrnut, 
Neinmuth,  &c.  The  first  mention  I  find  of  this  family  is  in  the  time  of  Hen.  I., 
when  Robert  Nernoit  was  of  Berkshire  (Rot.  Magn.  Pipae).  In  the  following 
century  Maud,  second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Geoffrey  Bellow,  married  a 
Neyrnut.  Their  son,  Milo,  is  mentioned  in  1210,  and  was  one  of  the  Collectors 
of  the  Aid  demanded  by  Henry  III.  "  In  1299,  John  de  Neyrnut  held  his 
lands  under  the  Honour  of  Wallingford,  belonging  to  Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall ; 
and  in  1320  they  were  settled  on  Sir  John  Neyrnut  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
his  sons,  John,  William,  Thomas,  and  Edmund,  and  their  respective  heirs  in 
tail ;  but  in  default  of  issue  passed  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Neyrnut,  to  John  Hervey  of  Thurnley,  co.  Beds."  (ancestor  of 
the  Marquesses  of  Bristol). — LipscomUs  Buckinghamshire.  This  Sir  John 
seated  at  Burnham  in  Bucks,  and  died  1373.  He  bore  Sable  a  lion  rampant 
between  six  billets  Argent:  but  Edmondston  gives  a  rather  different  coat  for 
Nernieut  or  Nernewtes;  Gules, &  lion  rampant  Argent  within  a  bonier  -jobonated 
Argent  and  Sable.  Westbury-Nernewtes,  in  the  parish  of  Ashwoll,  Hertfordshire, 
and  Upton-Nervets,  or  Nermits,  in  Berkshire,  still  recall  the  name. 

Nembrutz.  No  name  that  bears  even  the  faintest  resemblance  to  this  has 
come  within  my  knowledge.  It  may  possibly  be  a  distortion  of  Newbur 

Oteuel.  Ralph  de  Ottevile  held  of  Richard  Morin  of  Newnluun  Morin  in 
Oxfordshire.  This  is  the  one  solitary  occasion  on  which  I  have  met  with  the 
name.  There  are,  indeed,  two  De  Otteles  entered  in  the  rill: 

Adam,  who  held  in  capitc,  and  Walter,  a  tenant  of  Earl  Ferrers  :  hut   in   '. 
these  instances  Ottele  stands  for  Otley.     Robson  gives  the  arms  of  the  Ottewolls 
(of  Ireland)  as  Argent,  three  Cornish  choughs  Sable. 

Olibef:  in  Leland's  list  Gilebof;  from  Quilleboeuf  in  Normandy.  This 
name  is  variously  spelt  in  the  Monasticon.  Walter  ( )ildeb«>ef  witnc  '  -..erio 

de  la  Perth's  confirmation  charter  to  Motestbnt   1'riory,  1 1  in:  iph, 

William,  Gerard,  and  Walter  d  uf  occur   in    the  chartuhry  of 

Priory    in    Bedfordshire;    and    Reginald    de  Woldebef,    «  \\Vllebuf,   or 

WaKlefef  witnesses  several  of  the  charters  to   Brecknock.     "  The  Waldebu- 
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shire. — Retuli  Cnr'ur  Regis.  At  the  close  of  the  same  century,  Walter  Poseville 
held  Hothorp,  in  the  latter  county,  of  the  fee  of  St.  Edmund,  and  married 
j  iret,  the  eldest  of  the  four  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  William  de  Kirkby,  who 
brought  him  Stoke  Mandeville,  in  Leicestershire,  Oakley  Parva.  \r.,  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  Munden  in  Hertfordshire.  His  son  John  had  succeeded  him 
in  1316,  but  presumably  left  no  heir,  as  his  son-in-law  Edward  Trussell  was  in 
possession  in  1330.  Yet  the  name  remained.  Henry  de  Oseville,  in  1322, 

s,   in   consideration   of  his   continuance  with   the    King,  exonerated   : 
contributing  to  the  fine  imposed  upon  the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  countu 
Essex  and  Hertford." — Palgravts  Part,  Writs.    He  served  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Herts  in  the  second  parliament  held  by  Edward  III.     Robert  de  Oseville,  of 
Buckinghamshire   and  Oxfordshire,  received   a   summons    for   military   set 
in  1322,  and  another  to  attend  the  great  Council  at  Westminster  in  1324. — Ibid. 
In  Oxfordshire  the  family  had  been  seated  during  the  previous  century  ;  for 
Sewall  de  Osseville,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  held  two  knight's  fees  in  Wendle- 
bury  (Testa  de  Nevill)^  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem. — (Mon.  Anglicanum.) 

Oisell  ;  from  Oissel-sur-Seine,*  about  eight  miles  from  Rouen.     Robert  de 
Ossel   held   the   fourth  part   of  a  knight's   fee   in   the   bailiwick   of  Lou 
(Duchesne)    and   the   family   continued   in   the   last   century.     "  I  lent 

d'Oissel"  was  one  of  the  Norman  nobles  assembled  in  1789  in  the  Cordeliei 
Rouen  for  the  election  of  the  States   General.      In    England   Simon    Doisell 
witnesses  a  charter  of  John  de  Limesey  to  Hertford  (a  cell  of  St.  Albans).  (Mon. 
AngL)     Robert  Oisell  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1165  (Liber 
Matthew  Oisel  is  mentioned  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  in   1194,  and  John 
Oisel  and   Gerard  Oisel  in  Northamptonshire  in    1198. — Rotuli   Curia  / 
Another  Matthew  Oisel  attests  Edward  II.'s  confirmation  charter  to  Tic); 
Abbey,  Hampshire.    (Mon.  Angl.)    John  Oysel,  of  the  same  county,  was  Bin 
for  Famham  in  the  Carlisle  Parliament  of  1307  :  and  Henry  Oisel,  in  i 
returned  for  Dorchester.     Nicholas  Oisel,  in  1316,  was  certified  Lord  of  C'ames- 
Oysell,  Hants. — PalgravJs  Par  I.  Writs.     At  the  same  date,  Geoffrey  < 
Lord  of  Newton-subtus-Onesborgh,  and  Roger  Oisel  of  Burton-upon-Yore,  both 
in  Yorkshire.     Richard  Oisel  was  one  of  the  justices  appointed  to  penmbulate 
the  forests  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Cumberland,  and  York. — Ibid.     This 
Richard  Oysel,  in  1305,  was  Bailiff  of  Holderness,  Steward  of  the  royal  manor  of 

*  An  adjoining  island  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  famous  strongholds  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  had  a  palace  there 
where  they  sometimes  resided.  ''The  land  of  Oisscl  mt  from 

King  Henry  I.  to.Roland,  to  which  were  annexed  the  duties  of  Cli  .  namely, 

to  find  rushes  for  the  bed-chamber,  and  a  bed  of  down."—  <  the 

time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  held  by  Corbu  t   and  William,  tenants 

/;/  capitc  in  Norfolk  «n«l  other  counties  (Domesday). 
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Melrose  Abbey,  was  among  the  guarantors  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  1237 
between  Alexander  II.  and  Henry  III.  His  grandson  Sir  William  was  first 
called  Olifant,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  last  Scottish  castle  that  opened  its 
gates  to  Edward  I.  The  Constable  of  Stirling,  Sir  John  de  Soulis,  then  absent 
in  France,  had  committed  it  to  his  keening  as  a  gallant  and  experienced  soldier. 
But  he  had  only  a  feeble  garrison  ;  and  when  he  found  himself  beset  by  the 
great  English  host,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  telling  him  that  he  could 
not  surrender  the  fortress  without  forfeiting  his  honour  as  a  knight,  pledged  by 
oath  to  Sir  John  de  Soulis;  but  that,  if  a  truce  was  accorded  him,  he  would  uo 
over  to  France,  obtain  the  required  permission  from  his  master,  and  return  to 
deliver  it  up.  This  was  in  true  accordance  with  the  laws  of  chivalry  ;  and  Edward, 
at  any  other  time,  might  have  entertained  the  proposal;  but  now,  exasperated 
and  "  full  grim  "  at  the  obstinate  resistance  he  had  encountered,  he  would  not 
listen  to  it  for  a  moment.  "Let  him  surrender  the  castle,"  he  replied,  "  or  hold 
it  at  his  peril."  Olifant  could  hope  neither  for  support  or  relief;  the  only  man 
in  Scotland  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  Edward' >  nty — William 

Wallace — being  a  hunted  outcast  that 

"In  mores  and  mareis  with  robberie  him  fedis;" 

and  he  stood  single-handed  against  desperate  odds.     Yet  he  never  hesitated  or 
faltered  in  his  duty.     He  strengthened  his  walls  as  best  he  might,  brought  to 
his  engines  of  defence,  and  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.     Edward 
battered  the  fortress  with  thirteen  "  great  engynes  of  all  the  reame  the  1 
and  stripped  the  refectory  of  St.  Andrews  of  its  leaden  roof  to  make  his 
But  for  some  time  the  lofty  walls  bore  the  brunt  unscathed;  the  gallant  little 
garrison  sallied  forth  to  fire  the  faggots  heaped  up  to  choke  the  castle  t 
and  hurled  stones  and  javelins  from  the  ramparts  with  deadly  effect  upon  the 
beMegers.     The    old   King,   riding  round   the    111  struck  with   a  javelin 

which  lodged  in  the  plates  of  his  armour;  and  plucking  it  out  with  his  own 
hand,  shook  it  defiantly  in  the  air,  crying  aloud  that  "  he  would  hang  the 
villain  that  had  hit  him."  No  youthful  soldier  exposed  himself  with  greater 
"fire  and  temerity ;"  and  once  again  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  when 
his  horse,  scared  at  the  fall  of  a  large  stone,  reared  and  fell  back  with  him. 
Week  after  week,  however,  the  siege  went  on  with  little  or  no  result,  till 
determined  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  called  together  his  best  men,  and  wrote  to 
desire  the  sheriffs  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  London  to  furnish  him  with  as  many 
balistae,  quarrells  and  bows  and  arrows  as  they  could  hastily  collect ;  further 
ordering  the  Constable  of  t  up  those  he  had  in  k  He- 

had  two  monster  machines,  the  "  Ram"  and  the  "  \Vulf,"  constructed  to  ove: 
the  battlements  and  discharge  vast  stones  and  balls  of  lead  upon  the  h. 
works;  he  cut  off  all  communication  from  without,  and  set  the  roofs  alight  by 
flights  of  arrows  tipped  with  Greek  fire.      At  last,  alter  three  months,  the  work 
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;->cncd  in  the  cm:  11s  ;  the 

•<1  up  with  stones  an  .  anil  the  scali: 

could  offer  no  furthi 
score  of  famine-stricken  men,  mouiv. 
of  ruin  and   rubbish,  and  to    the    direst   d< 

They  oi  nild 

•pt  nothing  short  of  an  unconditional  surrender.     Nor  the  men 

10  well   a   single   hiimili.uion   in  the  painful  pageant  of  fe 
submission   t  to  follow.     Sir  William   Olifant,  with  twenty-five  kni. 

and  ii  that  had  been  his  companion 

•>bles.  in  the  piteous  j^uise  of  penit. 
>  their  s:  round  their  m 

his  foot-stool,  with   Hasped  hands  implored  his 
.   and   then  <>:  vouchsafe  to   pronour. 

:iominy,  and  give  out  the  them  not  be 

'ut  Olifant,  as  the  leader,  1  1   in 

son  ma i-  -bert   I'.rure    -Kli/abeth,  the 

of  them  ;  and  her  brother  i  the  lands  of  ( 

•he  property  of  tlu-  more 

.Igy,  the  : 

or  to  1467,  when  he  sat  as  a 

th  the  fifth  Lord,  who  • 
of  his  patriin  .  in  the  ijth  century.      lie  had 

.  the 
his  hono  .  ;r  of  the 

in    «  I  .ord 

:ld  not  tli-ipose  «»: 

at  t 

ould 

e  borne  till 

• 

n. 
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posthumous  daughter."— Ibid.     Two  Perthshire  families,  the  Oliphants  of  Cask 
and  Oliphants  of  Condie,  still  carry  on  the  ancient  name. 

Orinal,  fur  Orival  or  De  Aun\i  I'alle ;  from  Orval,  a  fief  in  the  Vicon 
Coutances.     Regnault  d'Orval,  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  witnessed  the 
foundation  charter  of  I  to  the  Abbey  his  church  of  Orval.    "  The 

Honour  of  Lithaire  was  held  for  two  generations  by  a  family  who  derived  their 
local  surname  from  this  fief:  thus  Rainaldus  de  Orivallo,  contemporary  with 
Robert  Courteheuse  and  Kim;  Henry  I.,  established  in  1115  a  cell  at  Orval,  for 
the  residence  of  a  certain  number  of  monks  from  the  abbey  of  L'Essay,  maximc 
pro  ipsius  anima  atquc  uxoris  sue  Matildis*  He  left  issue  three  sons,  William, 
Hugh,  and  Robert,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Roger  filius  Episcopi ;  of  these 
the  eldest  son  was  tenant  of  the  Honour  in  1172.  On  the  roll  of  1180  Robert 
L'Angevin,  the  fermor  of  the  Vicomte  of  the  Cotentin,  rendered  accompt  of  the 
issue  of  the  land  of  William  de  Aure.ivalle  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  to  the 
Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  29  Hen.  II.,  in  which  same  regnal  year  Adam  de  Port 
gave  1000  marks  to  the  King  for  livery  of  his  wife's  inherit  mce  in  Normandy, 
as  also  that  he  might  be  restored  to  the  King's  favour  and  do  his  homage.  This 
baron,  who  derived  his  local  name  from  Port-en-Bessin  of  the  fee  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  appears  to  have  been  thrice  married;  his  first  wife  was  the  Com 
Sibilla,  widow  of  Milo,  Earl  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  daughter  and  IK  . 
of  Bernard  de  Novo-Mercato,  a  powerful  baron  of  that  county,  whose  ticf  A 
de  Port  reported  to  the  Exchequer,  14  Hen.  II.,  with  the  nomenclature  of  the 
knight's  fees  held  of  the  old  and  new  feoffment ;  at  which  date  his  father,  John 
de  Port,  Lord  of  Basing  in  Hampshire,  was  still  living.  Not  long  after,  A.I  >.  1172, 
an  accusation  of  treason  was  brought  against  him,  and  not  appearing  to  the 
summons  to  abide  his  trial,  he  was  banished  the  realm,  when  his  barony  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  ever  after  continued  to  be 
described  in  the  records  of  this  and  the  following  reigns,  as  fcoJum  A  die  d<  / 
fugati  or  fugitivi.  By  the  Countess  Sibilla  he  had  no  issue.  His  .second  wife 

Mabilia  de  Aureavalle,  whose  inheritance  in  Normandy  he  has  been  shown 
to  have  obtained  in  1180,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  William  de  Portu, 
who  had  possession  of  the  Honour  of  Lithaire  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  who  eventually  inheriting  the  land  of  the  family  of  S'f"  Johannc 
through  descent  from  Muriel,  sister  of  William  and  Robert  St.  John,  who  had 
intermarried  with  his  maternal  ancestor  de  Aurai-callc,  thereupon  assumed  that 
local  surname.  The  third  wife  of  Adam  de  Port  \s  of  William  (k 

— T.    Stapleton.     How  it  was  that   Mabel  became  the  heiress  of  Orval  is  left 
unexplained.     The  fief  was  confiscated  by  Philip  Augustus. 

Robert  de  Aurea  Valle- -perhaps  the  above-mentioned  Robert — was  of  1 ' 
in  1 130  (Rot.   Pip.)  and   Peter  de  Orival,  who  occurs  there  about    1272   in  the 
Rotuli  Ilundridwum,  was  no  doubt  his  descendant.     Walter  Doiiv.il.  at  the 

.  is  found  in  Kent. 


or. 

Orioll.     Matthc-..  >riel,  or  L'Oriol,  and   Robert  L'Orle,  occur  in  the 

Norman  Kxrhc'ji:.  :  .  .In  England  I  find  an  old  Lan< 

>rrell,  though  1  to  them  a  Saxon  0  ird 

de  Horul  held  half  a  <  n  thana-  r  of  10'-  together  with  the 

one  judger  of  oi  drengage 

re  descended  from  the  thanes  of  the  Domesday 
stors  of  t  :on,  who  had 

in  the  adjoin  >  dton  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.     <  1  is 

One  of  the  family  built  Tun  nse, 

it  i>  •       to  cripple  the  <  e  to 

reco  fleets.    After  many  stn:  .red  the  township, 

an«i  it  to  the  <  L     Several  of 

ton  and  the  neighbourhood" — /  y  of 

iship  of  Orrell  retains  their  nai.  :  that  it 

;  but  th.  railed  Loriol  on  the 

:  name  01  h  county  of  1  the 

title  of   Kiron   to   Viscount   Massareene,  is  merely  the  A  ;  form  of  the 

1 

"f  u  the  famous  family  of  the  Orells"  of  Turton-Tower.     A 
>riol  witnesses  the  foundation  (barter  of  Northampton  Priory  ^L). 

PigOt:    or    Picot.      This   name   is    seven    times    registered    in    I  )onu 
My  in  more  cases  than  one  as  a  du;  Among  tl 

.  50  b.  Yorksh.  309  b. 
•:br.  200. 

o,  35  b.  ,o.  190  b. 

ter.  200,  201   b.  202   passim.  202  b.  Northampt.  227. 

.'58  b.  tec.  J 
310  f.8. 

ksh.  310  jo8). 

I  I'- 

-mbr.  201  1>. 

him    in    his    ban-: 
now 
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The  Sussex  Picots  were  benefactors  of  Battle  Abbey.  About  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Gilebert,  the  son  of  Fulk,  the  son  of  Warine,  whose  father  had 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  piece  of  land  in  a  field  E.  of  the  wind- 

mill "  (a  windmill  is  still  to  be  found  on  the  same  site) ;  and  u  Adam  his  brother, 
William  and  Petronilla,  children  of  Laurence  ;  Adam  the  son  of  Adam  ;  and 
Stephen  (whose  deed  is  dated  1304)  son  of  the  second  Adam,"  all  occur  in  its 
chartulary.  They  appear  to  have  been  seated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  Picotde  Grentebrige,"  the  other  Domesday  Baron,  was  Sheriff  of  Cambridge- 
shire, and  had  very  large  possessions  in  different  counties.  "  Picot  bore  rule  in 
Cambridge,  and  Eustace  in  Huntingdon  ;  and  the  amount  of  wrong  wrought  at 
their  hands  seems  to  have  far  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  havoc.  Among 
the  other  sins  of  Picot,  the  Survey  charges  him  with  depriving  the  burgesses  of 
Cambridge  of  their  common  land.  Yet  he  too  appears  as  an  ecclesiastical 
benefactor.  A  church  and  monastery  of  regular  canons  arose  at  his  bidding  in 
honour  of  St  Giles  within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Camboritum,  and  strangely  as 
the  building  has  been  disfigured  in  later  times,  some  small  relics  of  the  work  of 
the  rapacious  Sheriff  still  survive.  The  foundation  for  a  Prior  and  six  regular 
Canons  was  made  in  1092  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife  Hugolina  de  Gernon."- 
Frceman.  The  head  of  his  Honour  was  at  Brunne,  where  the  moat  of  his  castle, 
with  a  few  other  traces  of  the  building,  yet  remain. 

His  son,  Robert  Fitz  Picot,  forfeited  the  barony  by  conspiring  against 
Henry  I.,  by  whom  it  was  granted  to  Pain  Peverel,  said  to  be  the  husband 
of  Robert's  sister.  Robert,  we  are  told,  had  a  younger  brother,  "Sahcr  de 
Say,  who  is  stated  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  grants  from 
Alexander  1.,  named  after  him  Say  ton.  Alexander,  his  son,  was  a  baron  of  Say  ton 
and  Winton  (Chalmers,  Cal.  i.  5 17  ;  Douglas,  Peerage).  From  him  descended  the 
Lords  Seyton  or  Seton,  Earls  of  Winton  and  Dunfermline,  Viscounts  Kingston, 
and  (under  the  name  of  Gordon)  Marquesses  of  Huntley  and  I  Hikes  of  Gordon." 
—  The  Norman  People.  In  the  genealogy  given  by  Burke,  this  Saer,  the  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Scotland,  is  called  the  son  of  Doiigall, 
whose  father  first  assumed  the  name  of  Seyton  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  ('ami: 
But  when  I  find  that  Dougall,  living  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  Alexander  I. 
(1098-1124)  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  De  Quinci,  Karl  of  Winchester,  Constable 
of  Scotland,  I  may  surely  be  permitted  to  doubt !  Saier  de  Quim  i  received  his 
Earldom  from  King  John  about  1210,  and  it  was  his  second  son,  who,  by  marrying 
the  Princess  Helen,  became  in  her  right  Constable  of  Scotland. 

Saer's  descendant  Christopher,  the  brother-in-law  of  Robert    Bruce,   is  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  have  been  of  English  lineage,  v.  Ridpattis  Bn 
Yet  no  family  was  ever  more  thoroughly  Scottish  in  heart  and  deed,  or  suti 
more  cruelly  from  the  English  invasion.     Christopher  himself  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  as  a  traitor  in  1306  at  Dumfries  ;  his  brother  John  underwent  the 
same  fate  at  Newcastle  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  Governor  of  Berwick  in  1333, 
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I  son  Thomas-  '•  i  romely  and  noble-looking  youth" — hanged  before  his 
eyes  at  the  gates  of  the 

K  ot,  or  Pigot,  that  we  have  here  to  do.     Though  many 
families   have  borm  • -r  the  name   (twenty-three  coats  of  an; 

'  it  in  Hur  oury),  one  only  of  them  can  trace  a  descent  from  a 

i'icot,  tenant  in  fee  of  Broxton,  co.  C 

in  ioS  irried  on  uninterruptedly  to  t:  time. 

I  grandson,  acquiied  several  other  Cheshire  manors  through  1. 

heir  of  Robert  de  Rullos;  and  for  many  generations 

ictors  of  Che-1 
John  Pigott,  Justice  in  My  re,  who  was  Jii-ti<  i  ir  of  Chester  in  1401,  ai. 

of  Chester  and  Flint  1400-9,  married  another  h 
\Vetenhall,  and  left  two   surviving  sons:  Job  of  Butley 

•.d    in   Shropshire,  the   im:  of  the 

lily.     John's  posterity  continued  at  Butley  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
when  :  heir  died,  and  the  place  was  sold  by  his  three  daughter*. 

branch,  seated  at  Bonisall   in   Che  :K!   after\\  >nape, 

1  extant  in  1746" — Or 

hard  had  rnpshire  by  his  marriage  with  Joan, 

daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Richard  de  Peshale  of  Chetwynd.    From  him  dcs« 
line  of  wealthy  squires,  who  constantly  occur  as  Sheriffs  of  the  coun: 
iterations.  ;ott,  who  sold  his  inhe: 

\,  it  is  lost  a  gri  of  the 

youth  that  made  the  w:iger  recorded 

I 

and  the  son  ot  ne  at 

one  against  the  other,  Sir  William 

i  little  turned  of  fifty,  and  M  But  it  turned 

-tant  home  in  Shn>;  :wo  o'clock 

iiopeful  son  IK 
with   i 

•    found    tint    he    had   to    Tc«k.«n    with   the 
e    of   Queensberry    (then   Lot  taken 

Mr.    ( 

ty  of  a  contingency 

•  .  both  th--  Mr.  l'i^«  • 

tul  his  KM 

of  th' 

i  scale*  1  in  tl; 
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to  have  been  entirely  distinct.  Sir  Ralph  Picott,  living  under  Richard  I.  and 
King  John,  who  has  left  his  name  to  two  manors  in  Essex  still  called  Picotts 
"  descended  from  a  Picott  who  r  to  Alberic  de  Yere  in  Henry  I.'s  time. 

Sir  Ralph's  son  Sir  William  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  held  of  the  King  in  capite 
by  the  service  of  keeping  one  spar-hawk  in  the  King's  court  at  the  King's  cost. 
Sir  Ralph,  his  son,  obtained  in  addition  'that  the  King  was  to  find  him  main- 
tenance for  three  horses,  three  boys  or  grooms,  and  three  greyhounds ;  and  the 
said  Ralph  was  to  change  the  Spar-hawk  at  his  own  charge.'  He  had  two  sons, 
William  and  Robert,  which  last  was  of  Pateswic,  and  dying  in  1334  was  buried 
in  Dunmow  Priory  of  which  he  was  a  benefactor.  John,  son  of  William,  was  his 
heir,  and  sold  the  estate  in  1349." — Moranfs  Essex. 

The  other  Picots  —  sometimes  called  De  Heydon  —  held  Kingston  and 
Ratcliffe-on-Soar,  in  Nottinghamshire,  of  Henry  I.  in  capite  by  the  Serjeantry  of 
keeping  his  hawks.  (I  may  observe,  that  this  coincidence  of  tenure  is  the  one 
point  of  contact  between  the  families.)  Peter  Picot,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
held  Heydon  in  Essex  by  Grand  Serjeantry;  "  that  is,  by  the  Lords  of  it  serving 
or  waiting  at  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England  with  a  bason  and  towi 
wash  the  King's  hands  before  dinner,  and  to  have  for  fee  the  Bason,  Ewer,  and 
Towel"  He  was  followed  by  John;  by  Peter;  by  Thomas,  who  had  free- 
warren  in  Kingston  and  Ratcliffe  37  Hen.  III.  ;  and  lastly  by  Sir  Peter  Picot, 
who  survived  both  his  sons,  and  died  in  1313,  leaving  as  his  heirs  his  sifter 
Isabella  Touke  and  his  nephew  Simon  de  Seneville. 

Pery :  in  Duchesne's  copy,  Pecy.  One  letter  has  in  either  case  been  left 
out,  for  Leland's  list  enables  us  clearly  to  identify  the  name.  We  there  find  this 
and  the  preceding  one  given  as  "  Pygot  et  Percy,"  and  come  upon  one  of  our 
great  historical  houses,  "  that,  like  Caesar's,  has  been  artificially  preserved  to  the 
present  time." — Freeman.  The  name,  "  grotesquely  construed  in  England," 
says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "  as  signifying  Pierce-eye,"  was  taken  from  Percy,  a 
fief  near  Villedieu  in  the  Cotentin.  An  Elizabethan  herald,  named  (iluver, 
"  derives  this  family  from  Mainfred  de  Percy,  a  Danish  chief,  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  before  the  time  of  Rollo,  and  whose  descendants,  named  alternately 
Geoffrey  and  William  de  Percy,  continued  in  succession  Lords  of  Percy,  until 
the  last  William  de  Percy  of  Normandy  went  to  England,  temp.  William  I., 
and  founded  the  English  house  of  Percy.  But  Percy  did  not  belong  to  any 
private  family  ;  it  was  part  of  the  ducal  demesne ;  and  continently  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  name  of  De  Percy  could  h;i\e  existed.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  record  till  shortly  before  the  English  Conquest, 
and  it  had  probably  been  assumed  not  long  previously,  for  in  1026  the 
Percy  was  still  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Duke,  who  granted  it,  with  other 
domains  and  castles,  by  a  charter  of  that  date,  to  his  spouse  in  dowry." — The 
Norman  People.  William  and  Serlo  de  Pen  y  came  over  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror,  but  neither  of  them  are  mentioned  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  and 


issage  in  the  rariuliry  of  Whitby  Abbey,  quot 

'ercy  accomp:  n  brother  in-. 

.  from  h.  rely 

i he  close  Alsgern<  :  M  being  much  beloved  by 

the  is  a  great  li  irony  of 

thin  i  a  had  belon_ 

who  cire  to  t:  .-  e,"  he  at 

;c  !.     11  i   becoming  Earl  of  Chester,  b  i  to  him 

main  of  Whit  \bbey  of 

!  his  brother  Serlo  the  first  prior.     He  accomp  i:. 
on  the  first  Crusade,  and  died  in   1096  at  Montjoye,  as  they 

dem.     The  line  ended  in  1168  with  .^m  Will 

a  daught  id,  the   e  IS  the  wife  of  William  de 

lom  she  had  no  children;  her  sister  Agnes 
thu  :  irried  by  Qu  .  cond  wife  of 

tier  brother  Jos<  cline  de  Louvain,  a  younger  son  of  Godi 

the  Duke  of  Nether   Lorraine  and   Count  Oi  ttt      Though    the 

of  the  sacred  blood  of  Charlemagne,*  th  lipul.ited 

ither  her  name  or  arms;  and  he  chose  the  first   alt 

the  ancient  azure  lion  of  Hainault  ;  in  o: 
to  his  father's  prinripality  in  default  of  succession 

to  1:  her  marriage  gift,  the 

•  rth,  comprising  t\\  fees,  in  Su^ex  ;  and  their 

Is  of  Northumberl 
five  hundred  years,  a:  through  < 
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the  castle  and  barony  of  Warkworth.     From  that  time  forth,  the    i  n  ore 

repeatedly  March-Wardens,  and  ever  busied  in  "regulating"  the  feuds  and  r 
of  the  wild  Border  country. 

This  second  Lord  Percy  was  a  soldier  of  the  first  rank,  who  fought  and  won 
at  Halidon  Hill,  and  led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  victorious  army  at  Nevill's 
Cross,  when  David  II.  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  famous  Black  Rood  of 
Scotland  offered  at  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine.  The  next  Lord  married  Lady  Mary 
Plantagenet,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  III.,  and  had  two  sons,  who 
both  received  Earldoms  from  Richard  II.  The  younger,  Sir  Thomas,  a 
companion  in  arms  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  created  Earl  of  Worcester  in  1397, 
and  impartially  served  both  Richard  and  his  successor  by  sea  and  land  ;  till 
joining  in  his  brother's  rebellion,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Sh: 
bury,  and  beheaded  the  following  day.  He  died  s.  p.  The  elder  brother, 
Henry,  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  coronation 
in  1377,  was  the  King-maker  of  his  time  : 

"  Northumberland,  the  ladder  wherewithall 
The  vaunting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne." 

He  succeeded  in  dethroning  Richard  II.,  and  received  as  his  requital  a  grant 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  held  by  the  tenure  of  carrying,  at  each  coronation,  the 
sword  with  which  the  new  King  had  landed  at  Holderness.  But  when  he  next 
attempted  to  change  the  dynasty  in  favour  of  the  young  Earl  of  March,  IK 
utterly  routed  at  Shrewsbury;  and  though  then  pardoned  and  restored  by  the 
King,  rose  again  in  rebellion  the  following  year  and  was  slain  at  a  second 
overthrow  at  Bramham  Moor  in  1403.  His  head  was  set  up  on  London  Bridge, 
and  his  quarters  over  the  gates  of  London,  Lincoln,  Berwick,  an«!  tie.* 

His   son   Hotspur — the  first  knight    of  his  age,  still  lives  before  our  eyes  in 
Shakespeare's  brilliant  portrait ; 

"  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed, 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered   Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  Angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 

Nor  is  he  less  familiar  to  us  as  "the  Perse  owt  of  Northumberland' 
Chevy  Chase,  the  noble  old  ballad  founded  on  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  where  he 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots  in  1388.     II  .  Sir  John  de  Mont-oinerie, 

built   a  castle  with    the    money   paid    for   his   ransom.      His   last   field   w. 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  fell  fighting  by  his  father's  side  in   1403.     Both  hi 

.  his  second  wife,  Maud  de  Lucy,  the  v.  <  .unless  of  Angus,  he  acquired 

the  whole  of  her  great  Cumberland  property  (though  she  brought  him  no  children)  as 
well  as  the  estates  of  her  first  husband.     S- 
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He  was  beheaded  at  York  in  1572.  On  this  occasion,  a  reversionary  clause  in 
the  new  patent  preserved  the  honours  of  the  house  to  his  brother,  lint  he,  led 
by  the  inborn  habit  of  rebellion  that  seemed  inveterate  in  his  rare,  in  his  turn 
conspired  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  deeply  in  love, 
and  in  1584  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where,  the  next  year,  he  was  found  one 
morning  dead  in  his  bed,  with  three  pistol  bullets  in  his  body.  In  the  ii 
generation,  the  ninth  Earl  shared  the  same  fate,  except  in  the  manner  of  his 
death,  for  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (in  which  one  of 
his  nephews  had  taken  part)  and  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  fine  imposed  was  .£30,000  :  an  enormous  sum  at  that  time,  for  which  he 
vainly  strove  to  compound  by  the  offer  of  Syon,  that  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  No  less  than  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
the  Tower,  but  not  altogether  unhappily,  for  with  his  fellow-prisoner  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  he  devoted  himself  to  abstruse  scientific  studies,  which  earned  for  him, 
in  those  unlettered  days,  the  name  of  the  Wizard  Karl.  His  son  sided  with  the 
Parliament  against  Charles  I.,  and  with  his  grandson  the  curtain  dropped  UJKHI 
the  varied  vicissitudes  of  their  story,  by  the  final  extinction  of  the  Percies  in  the 
male  line. 

Jocelyn,  this  last  and  eleventh  Earl,  died  in  1670  at  Turin,  in  the  very  1; 
of  his  age — a.  young  man  barely  twenty-six  ;  and  with  him  descended  to  the  grave 
the  world-famous  name  he  bore.     He  left  one  only  child  ;  a  little  daughter  of 
four  years  old,  Lady  Elizabeth,  known  as  "the  great  Percy  heiress,"  who 
three  times  a  wife,  and  twice  a  widow,  before  she  was  seventeen.     On  this  baby 
girl,  in  her  own  right  Baroness  Percy,  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz  Payne,  Bryan   and 
Latimer,  were  centred  all  the  possessions,  and — with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Earldom — all  the  honours  of  her  house.     It  was  a  heavy  burden  to  be  laid  on  so 
youthful  a  head ;  and  from  the  day  that  she  was  left  an  orphan,  she  was  singled 
out    for  contention  by  the  cupidity  of  the  world.     Match-makers  were  lying  in 
wait  for  her  from  her  earliest  years.     She  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  Charles  1 1. 
wrote  a  coaxing  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  asking  the   han 
the  Percy  heiress,  then  "of  full  age,"  for  his  son  George  Fitz  Roy  (by  Barbara 
Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland)  whom,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  he  had  created 
Earl  of  Northumberland  five  years  before.     This  usurpation  of  her  lost  husband's 
title  was  scarcely  likely  to  propitiate  the  Countess;  and  the  proffered  all: 
was  rejected.     A  few  months  afterwards,  in  1679,  Lady  Elizabeth  was  marrii 
the  heir  of  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  the  kingdom.  e,  son  <>: 

Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  a  lad  but  a  fe  -Ider  than  herself,  who  died  within  a 

twelvemonth.     Her  second  husband,  Thomas  Thynne,   to  whom  she 
have  been  only  "contracted,"  was  murdered  by  another  jealous  aspirant,  Count 
Konigsmark  :  and  she  became  I  of  Somerset  in  1682. 

The  winner  of  this  great  prize,  Charles  Seymour,    the  "  Proud    Duke 
Somerset,  was  a  man  who,  from   his    extravagant   crcentricit  \\    in    the 
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tor  part  of  the  Percy  estate.  Whether  deterred  by  her  o\vn  example  from 
burdening  another  woman  with  so  great  an  inheritance,  or  because  she  (not 
unnaturally)  preferred  her  own  daughter  to  her  yet  unborn  grand-daughter,  the 

y  heiress  decreed  that  two-thirds  of  her  domain  should  pass  to  that  daugh 
son,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  in    case    her   own    sons    died   without  heirs   male. 

>rdingly,  immediately  after  young  Lord  Beauchamp's  death,  we  find  the  old 
Duke  writing  eagerly,  with  his  own  cramped  and  trembling  hand,  to  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Granville,  to  ask  for  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  and 
Barony  of  Cockermouth  for  his  grandson ;  assuring  him  that  the  Wyndhams 
would  never  be  a  burthen  to  the  Crown,  as  they  would  "  have  more  than 
^"20,000  per  annum,  to  support  these  titles,  of  the  Northumberland  estate."* 
The  King  agreed  to  grant  the  Earldom,  but  only  as  a  reversion,  when- 
ever Sir  Charles  should  come  into  the  property.!  "Lord  Hertford  represented 
against  it  ;  at  last  the  King  said  he  would  give  it  to  whoever  they  would 
make  it  appear  was  to  have  the  Percy  estate;  but  old  Somerset  refused  to 
let  anybody  see  his  writings,  and  so  the  affair  dropped;  everybody  believing 
there  was  no  such  settlement." — Horace  Walpole.  However,  when  the  old 
Duke  died  in  1748,  this  famous  settlement  was  brought  to  light;  and  hi- 
and  successor,  Algernon,  seventh  Duke,  naturally  wishing  the  title  of  Northum- 
berland to  go  to  his  own  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Smithson,  actually  succeeded, 

*  Twenty  thousand  a  year  was  at  that  time  an  enormous  fortune.  About  sixty 
years  before,  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  there  were  only  three  subjects  in  England 
possessed  of  such  an  income  :  the  Duke  of  Ormoncl,  who  had  ^22,000  a  year  ;  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  ^19,600;  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  left 
£ 1 5,000  a  year,  and  ^60,000  in  money. 

t  Earl  Granville  writes,  Nov.  23,  1744,  that  he  is  "commanded  by  the  King  to 
assure  you  in  his  name  that  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  your  re-. 
in    granting    the    Earldom    of    Northumberland    and    Barony   of  Cockermouth    to 
Sir  C.  Wyndham,  with  the  remainder  which  you  propose,  in  case  your  Grace  and  the 
Marl  of  Hertford  should  have  no  issue.     But,  as  it  is  II  >mion  that  the 

Karldom  of  Northumberland  would  be  rather  a  burden  to  Sir  C.  Wyndham  than  an 
advantage,  until  such  time  as,  by  God's  will,  the  estate  should  come  to  him.  11  is 
Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  only  method  in  which  he 
thinks  this  affair  can  at  present  be  carried  into  execution  is  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  :  That  your  Grace  should  take  out  a  patent  for  the  Karl;  rthumbcrlaml 

and  Barony  of  Cockermouth  to  yourself  and  heirs  male  of  your  body  ;  and  in  failure 
of  such  issue  (which  at  present  Lord  Hertford  and  his  possible  issue  must 
remainder   to    Sir  C.   Wyndham,   &c.  ;    remainder  to  his   brother  iam 

Obrien,  &c.  :  remainder  to  their  sister,  &c.  ;  according  t  >  what  your  (irace  < 
your  letter,  and  conformably  to  what,  as  far  as  I  can  r«  air  intention, 

when  an  affair  of  this  nature  was  in  agitation  some  years  ago"  (evidently  when  Laily 
Klixabeth    married)    "  vi/.  :    that    the    Wyndham    family    should     have    the    tit 
Northumberland,  when  a  considerable  part  of  that  ^rcat  and  ancient  estate   should 
devolve  on  them." — 
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in  Suffolk,  part  of  his  great  manor  of  Wrentham,  was  called  from  him  Henst 
Perpoun 

Robert,  the  progenitor  of  the  great  house  of  Pierrepont,  held  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  manor  in  Sussex,  Hurst-Picrpoint,  extending  ovot 
several  different  parishes,  which  was  transmitteil  to  his  descendants  in  unbroken 
male  succession  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Hugh,  Robert,  and  William,  who 
witness  a  deed  of  their  suzerain's  in  the  Lewes  chartulary  previous  to  1148,  were 
probably  his  sons.  Hugh  left  only  a  daughter  named  Beatrix,  married  to  William 
de  Warren,  Lord  of  Wirmegay.  Robert  appears  in  the  Liber  Niger,  as  well  as 
Simon  de  Pierrepont,  with  whom  he  (or  another  Robert)  went  to  the 
Acre  under  Coeur  de  Lion.  One  of  Simon's  grandsons,  Guy,  was  Lord  of 
Glazeley  in  Shropshire,  and  adopted  the  name  of  his  manor,  where  his  posterity 
continued  for  five  generations.  At  the  same  date,  John  de  Perpund  held  land  by 
serjeantry  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  another  Simon,  ten  knight's  fees  of  the  Karl 
Warren  (Testa  de  Nevill).  This  Simon  died  s.  p. :  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Sir  Robert,  who  sided  with  Henry  III.  against  the  barons,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  It  was  his  marriage  that  transplanted  the  family 
to  Notts;  for  his  wife  Annora,  the  sister  and  sole  heir  of  Lionel  de  Malavers  or 
Mauvers,  brought  him  Holme — since  Holme  Pierrepont,  and  a  great  estate  in 
that  county.  On  his  seal  first  appears  the  present  coat  of  Pierre-pom  : 
seme'e  of  cinquefoils  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  Sable,  "  probably  adopted  by  his 
father,  who  may  have  married  a  Clifton,  a  Nottinghamshire  family,  whose  arms 
resemble  these  in  all  but  tinctures." — W.  S.  Ellis.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
Robert's  eldest  son  Simon,  and  Simon's  heiress  Sibilla,  who  carried  away  Hurst- 
Pierpont  and  the  Sussex  estates  to  the  Uffords,  used  the  original  coat  of  their 
house,  as  bome  by  Robert  de  Pierrepont  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (see  Dansey's 
Crusaders)  :  Azure  a  chief  chequy  Or  and  Gules ;  which  (with  the  chequers  of 
Warren  added  in  honour  of  their  suzerain)  was  that  retained  by  two  of  the  French 
families  of  this  name  (see  p.  381). 

Sir  Robert's  second  son  and  namesake,  who,  on  Simon's  death,  became 
the  head  of  the  family,  bore  his  father's  coat,  and,  succeeding  to  his  mother's 
inheritance,  settled  at  Holme-Pierrepoint  He  fought  in  Scotland  with 
Edward  I.  :  and  several  of  his  descendants,  in  their  turn,  rendered  good  ser . 
in  the  field.  One  was  among  the  foremost  at  Halidon  Hill:  another,  a  stout 
Yorkist,  was  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Barton  :  and  a  third 
was  made  a  Knight  Banneret  in  1513  for  his  valour  at  the  sieges  of  Tournay 
and  Therouenne. 

The  last  Simon  de  Pierrepont  of   Hurst  had  received  a  summons  to  par 
liament  in  1293,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  left  no  son.     A 

granted   by   Charles    I.  to    Robert    Pierrepont,    who    w;  iron 

Pierrepont   of   Holme-Pierrepont  and  Viscount    Newark  in    1627,  and   Karl    of 
Kingston  in  the  ensuing  year.      The    family  property  had    by  th. 
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affair  is  that  the  attack  upon  the  pinnace  was  a  bold  attempt  at  a  rescue  by  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish.  He  "demanded  the  Karl,"  and,  "receiving  a  refusal, 
discharged  a  drake  at  the  boat,  which  unfortunately  killed  the  Karl  and  his 
servant,  who  mark  to  his  friend's  shot.'  " 

His  son  and  heir,  a  zealous  Royalist,  was  created  Marquess  of  Dorchester  in 
1644,  but  as  he  had  no  male  heir,  this  new  title  expired  with  him  in  1680. 
Three  grand-nephews  successively  inherited  the  Karldom  ;  one  of  them  holding 
it  for  only  two  years  ;  and  the  1  n.  fifth  Karl,  received  a  renewal  of  the 

.ct  Marquessate  in  1706;  and  further,  in  1715,  the  Dukedom  of  Kingston. 
He  had  one  son  who  died  before  him,  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  La 
the  eldest,  was  perhaps  the  cleverest,  and  without  question  the  most  eccentric, 
woman  of  her  day.  She  married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu  :  and  in  1716  accom- 
panied him  on  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  whence  she  has  the  credit  of 
having  imported  into  England  the  native  practice  of  inoculation,  as  a  protection 

'nst  the  small-pox.     She  had  fir  imented  on  her  own  little  boy,  then 

three  years  old.     On  her  return  home,  she  had  4'  the  pre-eminence  of  wit  and 
beauty  at  the  Court  of  George  I.  :"  and  was  at  one  time  the  fast  friend  of  P. 
but  their  intimacy  resulted  in  a  bitter  and  life-long  quarrel.     At  length,  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health,  she  left  her  husband  to  live  abroad,  and  spent  twenty-; 
in  Italy,  only  coming  back  to  England  when  she  became  a  widow  in  1761 — the 
year  before  her  own  death.     She  was  then  seventy  rites 

Mrs.  Montagu,  "more  than  the  vivacity  of  fifteen,  and  a  memory  that  is  per 
unique.     When  Nature  is  at  the  trouble  of  makii  singular  person,  Time 

does  right  in  respecting  it.     Medals  are  preserved,  when  common  coin  is  worn 
out"     Horace  Walpole's  account  of  her  is  very  uncomplimentary. 
Wortley  is  arrived  :  I  have   seen  her :  I   think   her  avarice,  her  dirt,  and   her 
vivacity,  are  all  increased.     Her  dress,  like  her  laiv  galimatias  of 

several  countries  :  the  groundwork  rags,  and  the  embroidery  nastiness.  She 
needs  no  cap,  no  handkerchief,  no  gown,  no  petticoat,  no  shoes.  An  old  black- 
laced  hood  represents  the  first :  the  fur  of  a  horseman's  coat,  which  replaces  the 
third,  serves  for  the  second  :  a  dimity  petticoat  is  deputy,  and  offn  the 

fourth  :  and  slippers  act  the  part  of  the  last.     When  I   was  at  1  loreix  e  and  she 
expected  there,   we  were  dra\\  '\irnu  for  her:  we  literally 

drew 

'  Insanam  v.item  nspi< 

It  would  be  a  stronger  prophecy  no  than  it  was  then."     Her  celebrated 

Letters  were  not  published  till  after  her  death. 

Her  brother,  William   Lord  Newark,  though  he  only  lived  to  be  twenty-one, 
left  a  son  of  his  own  name  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Duke  <>f  k 
and  a  dau  uirried  to  Philip  Y 
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advance  her  money  for  her  journey  ;  but  she  stationed  herself  at  his  door,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  compelled  him,  ri  ct  armis,  to  give  her  what  she  required.  On  her 
arrival  at  Kingston  House,  she  found  friends  ready  to  espouse  her  cause  ; — among 
others,  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and  the  next  night  went  to 
a  masked  ball  in  the  character  of  Iphigenia.  Her  trial  took  place  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds,  includ- 
ing Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  appeared  in  widow's  weeds, 
"  a  bale  of  bombazine,"  attended  with  two  waiting-women,  "  mourning  maids  of 
honour  to  support  her  when  she  swoons  at  her  dear  Duke's  name,"  Horare 
Walpole  calls  them;  a  physician,  an  apothecary,  a  secretary,  and  a  formidable 
array  of  counsel.  She  was  then  a  large,  shapeless  woman  of  about  fifty-six,  with 
no  traces  of  her  former  beauty ;  but  she  went  through  her  part  well,  and  never 
lost  her  presence  of  mind,  even  when  the  terrible  record  of  her  past  life 
unfolded  by  the  Attorney  General.  She  was  found  guilty,  but  claimed  her 
privilege  as  a  peeress,  and  was  discharged  without  any  punishment.  "  The 
wisdom  of  the  land,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  "  has  been  exerted  for  five  days  in 
turning  a  Duchess  into  a  Countess,  and  yet  does  not  think  it  a  punishable  crime 
for  a  Countess  to  convert  herself  into  a  Duchess.  After  a  paltry  defence,  and  a 
speech  of  fifty  pages  (which  she  had  herself  written,  and  pronounced  very  well) 
the  sages,  in  spite  of  the  Attorney  General  (who  brandished  a  hot  iron)  clism: 
her  with  the  single  injunction  of  paying  the  fees,  all  voting  her  guilty,  but  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle — her  neighbour  in  the  country — softening  his  vote  by  adding 
*  erroneously,  not  intentionally.'  So  ends  the  solemn  farce.  The  Earl  of  Bristol, 
they  say,  does  not  intend  to  leave  her  that  name,  nor  the  house  of  Meadov, 
shilling."  Yet  she  retained  her  fortune,  and  escaping  the  writ  tie  exeat ; 
travelled  all  over  the  Continent,  everywhere  splendidly  entertained  as  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  till  she  finally  took  up  her  abode  in  Paris,  where  she  died  in  1788. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  the  Duke's  nephew,  Charles  Meadows  (the  second 
son  of  his  sister  Lady  Frances),  entered  into  possession  of  the  Kingsto; 
"  by  devise  from  the  Duchess,"  and  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Pierrepont.  All 
the  honours  had  become  extinct  at  the  Duke's  death  ;  but  two  of  them  were 
revived  in  his  favour  in  1796,  when  he  became  Viscount  Newark  and  Baron 
Pierrepont;  and,  ten  years  later,  he  was  created  Karl  Manvers.  He  is  now 
represented  by  his  grandson. 

A  branch  of  this  family  once  existed  in  Wales.    "  Gileston  or  Gilston,  to  which 
there  was  a  manor  or  lordship  attached,  was  so  railed  from  Sir  Giles  Pierpont,  one 
of  Bernard  Newmarch's  knights.     Joyce,  daughter  and   heir  of  John  Pier 
alias   Parkville,  married   Walter  or  Watkin   dun:  cnt  from  Sir 

Peter,  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Giles." — J,  >n. 

Pershale.     This  name  is  interpolated,  for  it  was  taken  from  the  manor  of 
Pershall,    in    the    parish    of   Eccleshall,    Staffordshire.       The    family    h 
generally  derived  from  Robert  Fitz  Gilbert  de  Corbeuil,  who  held    Pershall  from 
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splendid  defence,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  her  own  gunners,  and  perished 
miserably  in  the  flames  that  consumed  her  castle.  Curraghmore.  their  most 
ancient  possession,  was  saved  by  the  quick-witted  daughter  of  the  P.aron.  who, 
seeing  her  father  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  contrived  to 
lock  him  up  in  his  own  dungeon;  and,  throwing  open  the  cast1;  ,\cnt  out 

to  meet  Cromwell  with  its  keys  in  her  hand.  When  questioned  about  her  father, 
she  explained  that  he  was  "  unwillingly  absent ;"  and  that  she  had  taken  upon 
herself  to  surrender  unreservedly  to  the  Parliament,  and  therefore  claimed,  as  her 
due,  confirmation  of  the  property  and  his  protection  at  all  times.  "  Cromwell, 
thus  baffled,  was  constraigned  to  sign  the  proper  letters."  It  must  have  1 
John  Lord  Le  Poer  who  was  thus  left  chafing  in  confinement  while  his  daughter 
made  terms  with  the  invader.  His  son  Richard  was  created  in  1673  Viscount 
Decies  and  Earl  of  Tyrone;  but  both  titles  expired  with  the  third  Karl  in  1704. 
His  only  daughter  Catherine,  in  her  own  right  Baroness  Le  Poer,  married  Sir 
Marcus  Beresford,  who  received  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone  in  1746,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Waterford. 

The  mother  of  Sir  Marcus,  Nichola  Hamilton  (the  youngest  of  the  three 
co-heiresses  of  Lord  Glenawley)  was  the  heroine  of  a  celebrated  ghost  story,  of 
which  the  first  perfectly  authentic  account  was  published  in  1880  by  the  Re\erend 
15.  \V.  Savile,  one  of  her  descendants.  On  the  morning  of  the  isth  of  October, 
1693  (a  date  faithfully  treasured  up  in  the  family),  she  came  down  to  brea 
deadly  pale  and  in  evident  distress  of  mind,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  round  her 
wrist,  which  from  that  day  forwards  she  never  removed.  Her  husband  anxiously 
inquired  what  was  the  matter;  but  she  entreated  him,  with  the  greatest  ear 
ness,  to  ask  no  questions.  During  the  day  a  messenger  brought  them  word  that 
their  neighbour,  John,  second  Earl  of  Tyrone,  had  died  suddenly  in  the  night. 
He  was  Lady  Beresford's  kinsman;  and  in  early  life,  having  both  been  left 
orphans  under  the  care  of  the  same  guardian,  they  had  seen  a  L  il  of 

each  other.  She  was  deeply  affected;  and  as  her  husband  was  endeavouring  to 
console  her,  she  suddenly  turned  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  and  told  him 
she  v  cting  another  child,  and  that  it  would  be  a  son — her  first  son,  for  as 

yet  she  had  only  daughters.     The  prophecy  came  true;   and  in  due  thru 
Tri>tram  was  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  an  heir.      He  died  seven  years  after- 
wards, in  1701  ;  and  Lady  Beresford  re-married  General   Gorges,  by  whom  she 
had   four  other  children.     In   1713,  a  large   party  assembled   at   her  house    to 
celebrate  her  birthday,  for  which  she  had  made  great  preparation,  and  evin« 
degree  of  solicitude  that  seemed  altogether  unaccountable.     She  appeared  among 
her  guests  in  the  highest  spirits  ;  declaring  that  she  felt  uncommonly  hapj 
keeping  her  forty-eighth  birth. 1  iy.      An  old  clergyman,  who  was   one  of   the 
company,  here  unfortunately  interposed.     "No,  my  Lady,"  he  said,  "  you   arc- 
mistaken;   your  moth-  uawley,  and  I,  used  to  have  m.my  disputes 
concerning  your  age;   and  to-day   I   an  prove  my.-elf  in  the  I 
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absent  for  many  years.  The  college,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  ventured 
upon  altering  some  of  his  statutes,  which  provided  for  the  reception  and  enter 
tainment  of  pilgrims  ;  and  when  he  at  length  returned,  so  changed  with  age  and 
travel  that  none  might  know  him,  and  knocked  at  the  gate  of  his  hospital,  he 
found  it  C!OM  ^t  him.  He  asked  for  alms,  and  was  refused  and  turned 

v  ;  but  a  poor  scholar,  compassionating  his  wan  and  weary  looks,  followed 
him  out  and  put  a  piece  of  money  into  his  hand.  Then,  drawing  a  ring  off  his 
finger,  he  asked  the  young  man — a  rather  reluctant  emissary — to  take  it  to  the 
Warden,  who  instantly  recognised  it.  "  God's  mercy  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  it  is  the  ring 
of  our  founder  ! "  Having  thus  announced  his  presence,  Sir  Walter  lost  no  time 
in  discharging  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  disobedient  fraternity,  whom  he 
sentenced  to  instant  expulsion,  and  only  pardoned  when  they  had  made  the  mo>t 
abject  submission,  and  most  solemn  promises  of  good  conduct  for  the  future. 
"The  restoration  of  the  Fellows  of  St.  John's  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
choir  music  in  the  open  air." — BullingtMi  and  Ploitghlcys  Oxfordshire. 

Painell,  or  Paganel,  a  great  baronial  family  in   Normandy.     "  The  various 
accounts  of  it,  either  by  Dugdale,  or  the  county  historians  of  places  where  they 
held  lands,  are  so  contradictory  to  each  other,  that  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  to  any  degree  of  correctness  would  require  more  consumption  of  time  and 
expense  in  the  investigation  of  public  records,  than  would  compensate  any  author 
for  the  undertaking." — Banks.     I,  for  one,  should  be  far  from  covetiiK 
task,  even  if  I  possessed  the  ability  that  it  would  require  :  and  must  ther« 
content  myself  with  groping  through  the  maze  by  the  help  of  others  :     quoting 
what  appears  to  me  the  best  authorities  on  this  perplexing  subject. 

11  The  surname  of  this  family,  Painel  or  Paynell,  in  the  Latin  of  the  time 
"  Paganellus,"  is  a  diminution  of  Pain  or  Paganu  the  custom  of  the 

time,  was  no  doubt  first  applied  for  distinction  to  a  Pain  Kit/  Pain  during  his 
father's  life-time,  and  happened,  as  in  this  case,  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  surname 
by  his  descendants." — A.  S.  Ellis. 

"  Paienal  ties  Moustiers-Hubert"  is  mentioned  in  the  Roman  de  Kou  as 
fighting  side  by  side  with  A  venal  des  P.iarz  and  Robert  Bertram  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings:  "Many  men,"  it  is  added,  "fell  before  them."  His  fief  wa.s  in 
Calvados,  near  Lisieux,  where  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Mou>tier>-I  lubert  may 
still  be  t:  ( )rdericus  tells  us  that  William  Paganel  was  one  of  the  § 

men  who  died  about  the  same  time  as  the  Conqueror.  It  is,  however,  Ralph 
Paganel,  presumed  to  be  his  younger  brother,  w:  ra  in  Din;  one 

of  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  K  :id  from  this  it  .seems  likely  that  Will 

desiring  to  remain  in  Normandy,  got  as  his  reward  those  lands  in  the  I'otentin 
which  his  descendants  enjoyed  :  the  Conqueror,  moreover,  it  is  known,  gave  his 
Ifl  dowry  the  fief  of  Urnmeville-sur-Mer  (<  at  S.  Michel). 

"  Wh;:t   K.iiph  obtained  \\as  the  entire  estate  of  Merlesweyn,  who  had 
Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  the  year  K  .rd  dial,  of  which  the  bulk  was  in 
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The  elder  line  of  Alexander  Paynell's  descendants  ended  in  a  similar  way 
with  a  grand-daughter  named  Trethcsenta,  the  wife,  first  of  Geoffrey  de  Luttrel, 
anil  then  of  Henry  de  Newmardi. 

Contemporary  with  these  four  brothers  was   Fuik   Paynell,   whom  Dugdale 
adds  to  their  number  as  a  fifth  son  of  Ralph  Paynell,  but  ''was  apparently  a 
younuer  son  of  William  Paynell  of  Moutiers-Hubert,    Ralph's  elder  brother." 
Ibid.     He  married  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom,   Beatrix,  sole 
daughter  of  William   Eitz   Ansculph  de   Pinkeny,  who  held   a  vast   barony  of 
ninety-one  manors  in  1086,  and  had  his  seignorial  castle  at  Dudley  in  Stafford- 
shire.    All — or  nearly  all— this  broad  domain  passed  to  their  son  Ralph  Paynell, 
a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Empress  Maud,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Cons' 
of  Nottingham.     Dugdale  accuses  him  of  instigating  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to 
enter  the  defenceless  town  of  Nottingham,  which  was  "miserably  plundered 
and  then  burnt  by  the  Soldiers."     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ger 
who  in   1138  held  Dudley  Castle  for  the   Empress,  and  certified  in   1165  to 
upwards  of  fifty-six  knights'  fees.     He  was  "  one  of  the  principal  barons  of  the 
court  of  Hen.  II.;"  but  having  joined  the  King's  rebellious  sons  in  1173,  his 
castle  was  demolished  by  Royal   command.     He  had  no  son.       IJy  his   wife 

el  de  Beaumont,  daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  widow  of  Simon 
de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Northampton,  he  left  only  one  surviving  child,  Hawise,  who 
carried  Dudley  Castle  and  his  great  possessions  to  her  first  husband,  John  de 
Someri,  and  re-married  Roger  de  Berkeley.  Gervase  was  the  founder  of  Dudley 
Priory.  A  very  early  heraldic  seat  of  his  (date  1 187)  shows  the  two  lion- 
adopted  from  him  by  his  descendants  the  De  Someris. 

William  Paynell,  whom  Dugdale  styles  his  brother,  was  the  husband  of 
another  considerable  heiress.  "  By  marrying  Juliana  de  Bahantune,"  Eyton 
tells  us  th it  he  "acquired  Bampton  and  other  estates  in  Devon  and  Soiiu 
parcel  of  the  Domesday  Barony  of  Walter  de  Duuai,  sometimes  called  '  Walter 
de  Bahantune.'  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  there  were  two  Baronies  of 
Paynell,  one  seated  at  Drax,  the  other  at  Hampton."  He  adds  that  "when  the 
elder  male  line  of  Paynell  of  Drax  expired  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,"  the  whole 
of  the  estates  did  not  pass  to  the  heiress,  Alice,  but  "  Dm  itself,  and  many 
associated  estates,  went  to  other  collaterals  whose  claim  was  in  a  male  line, 
viz.  :  as  descended  from  William  Paynell  of  Bridgewater  and  Hampton,  the 
husband  of  Juliana  de  Bahantune. 

"The  heirs  of  Paynell  (of  Drax,  Bridgewaler,  \T.)  adhered  to  Philip  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  so  lost  their  English  h  one  of  the 

fami'  rt  of  them  as  late  as  A.D.   1261."      / 

.     Dugdale  tells  us  nothing  of  this.     He  says  that  William's  son  Fulk 
forced  to  fly  the  country  for  "  some  g  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
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all  his  right  and  title  to  her."  Banks  thinks  this  may  have  been  the  Sir  William 
Paynell  of  Tracington,  who  was  a  baron  by  writ  in  1299;  but  the  widow  of  the 
Litter  was  certainly  Ela  cle  St.  John. 

In  one  instance  only  does  the  name  appear  to  have  been  of  long  continuance. 
The  family  of  Boothby  Pavncll,  near  (irantham,  descended  from  Alexander 
Paynell  and  Agnes  Fossard,  survived  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  had  adopted  the  bend  of  the  Fossards,  and  bore  it  till  1308,  when  they 
exchanged  it  for  the  coat  of  another  heiress,  who  brought  them  their  Notting- 
hamshire seat  "There  was  one  Bouthby,"  says  Leland,  "of  very  auncient 
tyme,  the  Heire  generale  of  whom  was  maryed  to  Paynelle,  and  thereby  rose 
much  the  Paynelles."  They  then  assumed  the  t-vo  chevrons  of  the  Boothby s, 
and  made  of  this  manor  house  their  favourite  residence.  When  Leland  wrote, 
a  dark  cloud  of  sin  and  shame  rested  on  the  brave  old  name  that  reached  so 
far  back  in  the  centuries,  and  had  held  so  proud  a  place  in  the  days  gone  by. 
I  give  the  story  in  his  own  words.  "  The  chief  House  of  the  Paynells  had  over 
3.  900.  Markes  of  Land  by  the  Yere ;  and  it  was  welle  conservid  on  tille  about 
the  tyme  of  Henry  the  5.  Then  John  Paynelle  the  Father  and  John  his  Sunne, 
both  Knighttes  and  great  Lechers,  began  to  decline;  for  John  the  lather 
began  to  selle,  and  John  the  Sunne  begat  abhominably  a  Doughter  of  his  owne 
Doughter,  and  John  the  Father  apon  this  sold  all  the  Landes,  parte  owte  of 
hand  and  parte  in  reversion  :  and  John  the  Sunne  dyid  afore  the  Father,  and 
yong  John's  Doughter  fled  to  other  partes  of  Englande  for  shame,  and  at  the 
last  married  one  Dines,  a  Wever,  by  whom  she  had  Children  :  and  after  a 

>escentes  the  Lands  of  the  Dines  cam  by  an  Heire  generale  to  on> 
a   Knight;  and  his  Landes  he  also  now  cum  to  V.  Sisters  heires  gener 
whereof  one  is  Wife  to  Richard  Paynelle,  now  Owaner  of  Boutheby.     Bosson 
was  a  Man  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  part  of  his  Landes  lying  not  far 
from  Newark-on-Trent,  and  part  lying  in  Yorkshire.     Old  Sir  John  Paynelle  had 
a  secunde  Sunne  callid  Geffrey;  hi-  rvant  to  the  Quene  of  England,  and 

yn  good  Estimation.    Wherapon  thinkkin^  his  Brother's  I  )oughter  dede,  he  made 
so  importune  sute,   that  at  the  laste  he  found  meanes  by  the   King,  that  the 
Duk  of  Bedford  was  content  that  Geffrey  should  buy  of  hym  al  such  Landes  as 
Sir  John  Paynelle  the  Father  had  sold  unto  him,  the  which  was  the  beste  j 
of  the  Lande. 

"  But  about  the  Tyme  that  Geffrey  had  payid  for  the  Landes,  came  Dyne's 
Wife,  I  )oughter  to  Yong  Sir  John  Paynelle,  and  by  a  color  got  j  n  of 

Baroby  a  Manor  of  a  80.  Poundes  by  the  Yere,  a  Mile  from  (irantham  ;  and  so 
made  clayme  to  the  residew :  so  that  at  the  last  composition  \\ 
should  have  of  the  Landes  that  the   Duke  of  Bedeford  had  the  Lordshii 
llaioby  and  Dunnington  ;  and  the  residew  to  remain  to  (ictiiey   1'aynelle,  the 
whiche  was  great  Granntfather  to  Paynell  now  dwelling  at  Boutheby. 

ough  the  Paynelles  were  Lordes  of  the  Castelle  of  Newport- Paine!  in 
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the  year  1284.*     He  died  in   19  Edward  I."—  Ibid.     Kinks  tells  us  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  parliament  in  1260;  yet  this  barony  devolved  neither  on  the 

oiled  sons  of  his  first  marriage,  nor  on  those  horn  of  the  second,  whom  he- 
had  "advanced"  to  the  better  part  of  the  inherit  im  -e.     The  strand-ness  of  the 
story  is  enhanced  by  some  evidence  adduced  by  Kyton  to  prove  that  John,  the 
ill-used  eldest  son,  was  a  voluntary  sufferer.     "In    1274  Gilbert   Peche  enfeoned 
John,   his  son  and   heir,  in  the   Essex  manor  of  Plecheden.     John  was  sei/ed 
thereof  five  months,  but  then  settled  it  on  his  father  Gilbert,  and  on  Gilbert's 
wife  Joan,   conjointly:    with    remainder    to    the    heirs    of  Gilbert    by   the    said 
Joan.  ...  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  Gilbert  Peche  who  had  military  summon 
a  baron  in  1299,  and  who  was  Lord  of  Great  Thurlow,  Suffolk,  in  1310,  was  d 
son  of  Gilbert  Peche  II.  by  Joan  de  Grey,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  barony. 

This  third  Gilbert  (whom  Dugdale  confuses  with  his  father)  diligently 
attended  Edward  I.  in  his  Scottish  campaigns,  and  received  a  commission  "  to 
raise  as  many  men-at-arms  and  foot-soldiers  as  he  can"  in  1322.  He  also 
served  in  Gascony.  No  successor  is  mentioned  to  his  barony  (of  1299):  yet, 
according  to  Banks,  he  left  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Simon.  Gilbert,  called  by 
Morant  Sir  Geoffrey  (there  is  a  Geoffrey  Peche  mentioned  in  Palgrave's  Parlia- 
mentary Writs,  as  holding  some  lands  in  Norfolk  in  1316,)  died  in  1353,  having 
survived  his  only  son,  and  of  his  two  daughters  only  one  left  descendants. 
This  was  Catherine,  married  first  to  John  Aspel,  and  then  to  Sir  Thomas 
Nutbeme,  Nutbrane,  or  Nutborne. 

u  What  became  of  the  right  heirs  of  Gilbert  Peche  II.  i  .11,  "a 

matter  of  conjecture."     Edmund,  the  youngest,  occurs  in  the  Parl.    Writ 
Lord  of  Felsham,  Suffolk,  in    1316:  and  John  must  have  been  the  Sir  John 
Peche,  "descended  from  Gilbert  Lord  Peche,"  who  acquired  Lullingstone  in  the 
previous   century.      His  two   sons,   Sir   William   and   Sir   John,   accompanied 
Edward  I.  to  Scotland,  and  were  knighted  at  Carlaverock.     Another  Sir  William 
was  Sheriff  of  Kent  in   1462  and  1463,  with  the  custody  of  Canterbury  Castle. 
The  last  of  the  family,  Sir  John,  was  a  man  of  some  note,  and  lies  buried  under 
a  magnificent  monument  in  Lullingstone  Church.     He  was  Sheriff  in  the  i 
of  Henry  VIII.,  a  Knight  Banneret,  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Calais.      His  esl 
passed  through  his  sister  Elizabeth  to  the   Harts  (an  old   Hertfordshire  family)  : 
and  from  them   in  173810   the   Dykes.     It  is  noteworthy,  that   the  coat  of  the 
Peches  of  Lullingstone,  Azure  a  lion  rampant  Ermine,  la  queue  fun  .  ncd 

Or,  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  baronial  Peches. 

Two  other  knights  of  this  family  were  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  same 
ird  II  j  but  in  neither  case  can  they  be  affiliated  with  any  certainty 

*  "In  those  days,"  says  Camden.  ''the  English  nobility  brought  up  the  ancient 
Roman  custom  in  the  time  of  their  I.  .  of  making  their  i 

whenever  they  were  out   of   favour.     This  Cattle  (IJrui;  ;>urnt  down    in   the 

•  f  Henry  III.'s  tim<-,  being  set  on  lire  by  one  Ribald  de  Li 
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and  castle  of  Calais  ;  and  thou  hast  sold  it  to  the  Frenchmen,  wherefore  thou 
well  deservest  to  die.  Then  the  Lombard  knelt  down,  and  said.  Ah  noble  King, 
I  cry  you  mercy;  it  is  true  that  you  say;  but,  Sir,  the  bargain  may  well  be 
broken,  for  as  yet  I  have  received  never  a  penny.  The  king  had  loved  well  the 
Lombard,  and  said,  Aymery,  I  will  that  thou  go  forward  on  thy  bargain,  and 
the  day  that  thou  appointest  to  deliver  the  town,  let  me  have  knowledge  thereof 
before  :  and  on  this  condition  I  forgive  thee  thy  trespass."  Sir  Aymery  thank- 
fully agreed ;  and  accordingly  when,  at  the  time  appointed — the  first  night  of 
the  New  Year — Sir  Geoffrey  presented  himself  with  his  "five  hundred  spears." 
he  found  the  King  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  with  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
six  hundred  archers,  ready  to  receive  him. 

No  doubt  this  double-dyed  traitor  came  from  Pavia.  Yet  the  name  is  found 
in  Normandy.  Roger  Pave'  or  de  Pavia  occurs  there  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of 
1180-95  :  and  two  families  of  the  name,  Pave'e  de  Provenchere,  and  Pavee  de 
Vendeuvre,  still  continued  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. — Nobiliaire  de 
Normandie. 

The  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  common  in  England.  Walter 
Pavey  is  mentioned  in  1 2 2 2  in  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paufs.  Thomas  Pavi  and 
Alice  his  wife  occur  in  Staffordshire  in  1272,  (Pcdcs  Finiuni)  and  N.  Pawei  in 
the  Hundred  Rolls  of  the  same  date.  Henry  Pavey  of  Chippenham,  and  John 
Pavey,  each  again  married  to  an  Alice,  are  found  in  Kent  in  1319. — Kent  Fines. 
Richard  Pavey  was  among  the  Esquires  who  were  in  the  retinue  of  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  The  earliest  mentioned  is  "  Ricardo  de 
Pavee,"  who  in  1183  witnesses  Robert  de  Stafford's  charter  to  Bordesley  Al 
The  Staffordshire  Chartulary.  They  occur  at  a  later  date  in  several  other 
counties.  Two  of  the  name,  William  Pavey,  obt  1725,  and  Mary,  wife  of 
Robert  Pavey,  obL  1770,  lie  buried  in  Bruton  churchyard. — Phelp?  : 
A  small  tablet  of  very  ancient  date,  suspended  in  the  centre  arch  of  Stapleford 
Church,  and  inscribed  with  the  old  version  of  the  first  Psalm,  bears  the  name  of 
William  Pavie.  The  two  first  lines  of  the  translation  run  thus  : — 

"The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bent 
To  wicked  rede  his  care." 

There  was  a  family  of  the  name  seated  at  Plaitford  in  Wiltshire.     Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Pavey  of  Plaitford,  who,  early  in  the  last  century,  ma: 
William   Fox  of  Farley,  in  the  same  county,  was  the  grandmother  of  the  first 
Lord  Ilchester  and  the  first   Lord   Holland.     Pavey  of  Norfolk  lore   SaMt  a 
fesse  crenelle'e    Argent  between    three    eau  l.iycd    Or.      Another  coat 

assigned  to  the  name  is  Ermine  on  a  fesse  Gules,  three  martlets  Or. 
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